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NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 
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THE reader will take note that the contractions used 
for Uncial and Cursive manuscripts respectively are 
Mjj. and Mnn. 

It has been thought better to retain these contrac- 
tions, as in the French, for Majusculi and Minusculr, 
than to express the distinction merely to the eye by 


the usual MSS. and mss. 
A. CUSsIN. 
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COMMENTARY. 
CHAPTERS IX.-XVI. 


Tur Uss or MEATS OFFERED TO [DoLS—continued. 


3. The example of abnegation given by Paul 
(ix. 1-22). 


Ir is easy, from what we have just said, to understand 
the link which connects the following passage with 
the question treated by the apostle. It is nevertheless 
true that the subject which he proceeds to handle 
receives so considerable a development, that it is diffi- 
cult to resist the idea that he had special reasons for 
expounding it here with so many details. This supposi- 
tion is confirmed by the allusions to a secret hostility 
against his apostleship, which occur in abundance in 
the first three verses of the chapter, and still more 
clearly by a passage in the Second Epistle, where the 
odious accusations of his adversaries, in regard to this 
disinterested conduct on the part of the apostle, are 
dragged to the light of day. We see, in fact, from 
2 Cor. xii. 11-18, that instead of admiring St. Paul’s 
abnegation, his enemies at Corinth turned it into a 
weapon against him, alleging that if he did not make 
his Churches maintain him, it was because he did not 
feel himself to be the equal of the true apostles, and 
that, moreover, he found other ways of indemnifying 


himself for the self-denial which he seemed to exercise. 
VOL. II. A 
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Our First Epistle to the Corinthians already assumes all 
this; but for prudential reasons Paul as yet lets it 
barely appear. In vers. 1-3 he establishes the reality 
of his apostleship ; then he deduces from it, vers. 4-14, 
his apostolical right to maintenance. He afterwards 
explains, vers. 15-18, the real motive which had led 
him to decline the exercise of this right; finally, in 
vers. 19-22, he shows how the principle of abnegation 
which he has just professed extends to his whole mode 
of acting in the exercise of his ministry. 


Cuap, IX. 1-3. 


Ver. 1. “Am I not free?? am I not an apostle ? 
have I not seen Jesus* our Lord? are not ye my work 
in the Lord?”—These accumulated questions betray 
the emotion which seizes the apostle as he approaches 
this delicate subject. Before showing why he has 
renounced his rights, he must prove that those rights 
exist, and, to this end, that he is truly an apostle. If, 
with the T. R., we begin with the question: Am I not 
an apostle ? it can only signify : “ Am I not free to use 
the rights which this office confers on me?” But this 
question would come rather abruptly after the preced- 
ing verse, and the two last questions of the verse con- 
nect themselves much more directly with the idea of 
apostleship than with that of liberty. We must there- 
fore begin with the latter, according to the Alex. : “Am 
I not free?” This question is also more naturally 
connected with the last idea of the previous chapter. 


1T. R. with DE FGK LIt., ete., places these two questions in inverse 
order ; we have followed the order of x A B P, several Mnn, Syrseh Cop. 
2 T. R. with D E K L P Syr. Cop. reads Incovy Xptarov. 
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We shall find the apostle closing (vers. 19-22) with 
the same idea of Christian liberty with which he had 
begun. This liberty of Paul’s is liberty to eat sacrificed 
meats, and in general to free himself wholly, when he 
thinks good, from Jewish usages (vers. 19, 20).—From 
his liberty as a Christian, Paul passes, in the second 
question, to his apostolic dignity and to the rights 
which he possesses as an apostle. The verb ov« ecii, 
am I not, is placed before the predicate in the two 
questions, because it is on the idea of being that the 
emphasis lies: “ Am I not really?” An apostle is one 
sent immediately by the Lord, who alone can confer 
such a mandate. But the call to the apostleship 
implies a personal meeting with Christ, and hence the 
third question: Have I not seen... ? When, at 
Jerusalem, it was wished to elect an apostle to take 
the place of Judas, the two candidates were chosen 
among those who had companied with Jesus, “‘ from the 
baptism of John to the ascension, to be witnesses of 
His resurrection” (Acts i. 22). If Paul had merely 
heard the good news, like all other believers, from the 
lips of the Twelve, whatever might have been his gifts, 
he could never have claimed the title of an apostle. 
And hence the term: J have seen, in this context, 
cannot refer either to any instance in which Paul 
might have seen Jesus at Jerusalem during His earthly 
ministry, or to a simple vision which the Lord might 
have granted him. This term can only designate the 
positive historical fact of the appearing of Jesus on 
the way to Damascus. It was never believed in the 
primitive Church that an accidental meeting with Jesus, 
or a vision, such as that of the dying Stephen, could 
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give a right to the title of apostle ; comp. xv. 8 and 
Acts xxii. 14.—The Alex. reject the word Christ to 
retain only the word Jesus, and rightly; for we have 
to do here with the historical personage who appeared 
to Paul, with Him who said to him: ‘‘ I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest.” The title our Lord denotes this 
Jesus as Head of the Church, who alone is entitled to 
confer the apostleship ; comp. Gal. i. 1 and Acts i. 26.— 
But the Lord’s appearing to Paul was known mainly, 
if not exclusively, from his own account; to deny it 
his adversaries had only therefore to cast doubt on his 
sound sense or good faith. Hence the apostle adds a 
new proof of his apostleship, borrowed from the expe- 
rience of the Corinthians themselves, the founding of 
their Church by him, Paul; this is the subject of the 
fourth question. The force of this argument is less in 
the fact itself of the founding of the Church than in 
the Lord’s co-operation powerfully manifested in the 
course of this work. The words év xupio, in the Lord, 
bear on the whole question, and not only on the words 
épyov mov, my work; they are the true point of support 
for the conclusion to be drawn. We know from the 
passage 1. 1-5 the weak, unarmed, trembling condition 
in which the apostle felt himself when he founded this 
Church. So this work could be attributed only to Christ’s 
power acting through his weakness and itself touching 
hearts. It is to this experience of Christ’s co-operation 
in the work of His servant that Paul appeals in the two 
following verses, which are specially connected with this 
last question, and state the conclusion of it. 

Vers. 2, 3. “If I be not an apostle unto others, yet 
doubtless I am to you: for the seal of mine apostle- 
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ship’ are ye in the Lord; this is my answer to them that 
do examine me.”—The datives unto others and to you 
are not only datives of appreciation (in the judgment 
of), but also datives of relation, as Riickert observes. 
Though Paul had not been related as an apostle to any 
other Church, yet as truly as the Church of Corinth was 
a Church founded by him, he possessed in his relation 
to it this title of apostle. It was the seal officially put 
by the Lord Himself on his apostolic mission, and it 
would have been somewhat strange if those who were 
themselves the living proof of his apostleship should 
put Paul in the position of proving it to them. 

The asyndeton between vers. 2 and 3 announces a 
reaffirmation under strong feeling of the idea of ver. 2. 
The emotion is explained by the last words: them that 
examine.  Paul’s apostleship is the subject of an exa- 
mination at Corinth! At Corinth a discussion is raised 
regarding the nature of the appearance whereby Christ 
conferred on him the apostleship! There is a tendency, 
perhaps, to represent him, even as in Galatia, as a 
disciple of the apostles who has revolted against. his 
masters! It is allowable to suppose that these words 
do not apply to the members of the Church them- 
selves, those of whom Paul has just said that they are 
his living defence, but to the foreign emissaries who 
have arrived at Corinth. Comp. Gal. i., where Paul 
replies to similar accusations.—The pronoun atry brings 
into bold relief this idea of defence: “As to this 
defence, it is yourselves, you, the work of the Lord by 
me.” After having thus established the reality of his 
apostleship, at least in relation to this Church, he draws 

1T. R. with DE FG K L reads rns suns; SBP: mov rng. 
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the inference from it: his right is to be maintained 
by the Church of Corinth and the others which he has 
founded. 


Vers. 4-14, 


Vers. 4-6. “ Have we not right to eat and to drink ?! 
5. Have we not right to lead about a sister as wife, as 
well as the other apostles and the brethren of the Lord 
and Cephas? 6. Or I only and Barnabas, have not we 
power to forbear? working.?”—Paul uses the plural 
(we have), because he is thinking also of Barnabas, 
who acted in this respect in the same way as himself 
(ver. 6); perhaps he means also to include Silas and 
Timothy, who had laboured with him in founding the 
Church of Corinth, joining him in his mode of living ; 
comp. ver. 11: “Lf we have sown among you spiritual 
things. ...” The terms eat and drink receive from 
the context this special meaning: to eat and drink at 
the Church’s expense. The eating of sacrificed meats 
is no longer in question. The interrogative yu} assumes 
the negative answer: “It is not however (u7%) possible 
that we have not (ov«) the right. . . .?” 

Ver. 5. The right of Paul and Barnabas, as apostles 
of the Lord, is demonstrated down to ver. 14 by a 
series of arguments, the first of which, vers. 5, 6, is 
taken from the example of the other apostles and of 
the Lord’s brothers. Not only were these personally 
maintained by the Churches they visited, but each 
of them had his wife with him, who shared in this 


1T. R. with AE K LP: sew (drink); B: oew ;N DEG: zu. 
* T. R. with E K L reads rou before wy spyacobcs, which is omitted by 
all the rest.—Vulg. Tert. Hil. Ambros. omit x» (to act thus). 
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advantage. The Greek text signifies: “a sister as 
wife.” The Vulgate translates: “a wife as sister ;” it 
isobvious in what interest. ‘Clement of Alexandria, 
at the end of the second century, makes no difficulty 
about recognising the fact that all the apostles were 
married (Strom. ii. p. 448); Ambrosiaster (probably 
the Roman deacon Hilary in the fourth century) 
declares (2 Cor. xi. 2) that all the apostles, except 
John and Paul, had wives” (see Heinrici, p. 240).— 
The term mepudyew, to lead about, can apply only to 
habitual missionary journeys. This little word dissi- 
pates to some extent the obscurity in which the book of 
Acts leaves the career of most of the Twelve. It reveals 
to us also what an important part the brothers of 
Jesus played in the early propagation of Christianity. 
They must have occupied the first rank among the 
evangelists, who came immediately after the apostles 
(Eph. iv. 11). These brothers of Jesus were, according 
to the Gospels, four in number: James, Joses, Simon, 
and Jude (Matt. xii. 55 and parallels). An ancient 
tradition makes them elder brothers of Jesus, the issue 
of a first marriage of Joseph. Later it was sought to 
identify two or even three of them with the apostles 
of the same name; they were held to be cousins of 
Jesus, sons of a brother of Joseph, called Alpheeus. 
After his death, Joseph and Mary took them into their 
house to bring them up with Jesus; this is what led 
to their being called His brothers. The eldest, James, 
was the Apostle James, son of Alpheus (Matt. x. 3); 
Simon, the last but one, was the Apostle Simon Zelotes 
(Matt. x. 4; Luke vi. 15); and the youngest, Jude, 
was the Apostle Jude Lebbzeus, or Thaddeeus (Matt. «x. 
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3; Luke vi. 16). This ingenious combination falls to 
pieces before the two sayings, John vii. 5, where, some 
months before the Passion, it is said of the brothers 
of Jesus, “that they did not believe in Him,”—they 
were not therefore of the number of the Twelve,—and 
Acts i. 13, 14, where, even after the Ascension, they 
are still placed outside the circle of the apostles. Our 
passage, too, has been relied on to identify them with 
the Twelve. For, it is said, since Peter is mentioned 
along with the apostles, though he was one of them, 
it may well be so with the brothers of Jesus. But it 
is not necessary to give to the two «ai, and, in our 
verse an identical meaning. We may explain it: 
“the other apostles, as well as (first xai) the brothers 
of Jesus, and specially (second xai) Cephas.” As to 
the brothers of Jesus, therefore, there are only two 
suppositions possible: either that they were, according 
to a tradition already quoted, brothers of Jesus by the 
father, or that they were his later-born brothers, It 
is well known what an ascendancy in the Church was 
given to the eldest of them, James, by the fact of his 
being the Lord’s brother; comp. Gal. i. 19, and ii. 
1-10; Acts xv.—The Gospels positively inform us 
that Peter was married (Matt. viii. 14). Tradition 
calls his wife sometimes Concordia, sometimes Perpetua, 
Peter is expressly mentioned, because he occupied the 
first rank among the apostles and evangelists; his was 
the example par excellence, 

Ver. 6. The conj. #, or, has here the meaning which 
it so frequently has in Paul’s writings: “ Or indeed in 
the opposite case would it happen that .. .2”—No 
doubt Barnabas had not been called to the apostleship 
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by the Lord, in the same way as Paul (ver. 1); but, 
by his co-operation in the work of the apostle of the 
Gentiles, he was included, as it were, in his apostleship. 
Yet there remains an important difference between him 
and Paul, a difference which comes out in a characteristic 
way, by the application of the adjective povos, only, 
exclusively to Paul. It is exactly the same relation 
as is supposed by Gal. ii. (comparing especially vers. 
8, 9).—The term working receives a determinate sense 
from the context: gaining one’s livelihood by his work. 
Some Latin authorities omit the negative m7} and 
translate: to do so, that is to say, to live at your cost. 
This meaning of the word épyafec@au is impossible. 

To this historical argument, taken from the example 
of the apostles, Paul adds a second, borrowed from 
common right. 

Ver. 7. ‘““Who goeth a warfare at his own charges ? 
who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not the fruit’ 
thereof? or? who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of 
the milk of the flock ?”—The gospel is profoundly 
human; it welcomes all that is in conformity with 
nature in its normal state. Thus Paul appropriates 
without hesitation the principle contained in the three 
examples quoted, which he takes from common life. 
The principle is this: The man who consecrates his 
labour to a work, ought to be able to live by that work. 
The soldier leaves his trade for war; his support is due 
to him from the man in whose service he fights; 
oyovia, pay, strictly the cooked meats taken along with 


17, R. with E K L Syr. Cop. reads «x tov xapzov (of tts fruit); the 
eight other Mjj.: rov xapaov (the fruit). 
2B DEF G Sah. omit (07). 
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bread; hence: pay in kind, then also in money.—The 
vine-dresser bestows all his life on the care of the vine 
of his employer (Matt. xx. 1-7); he ought to partake 
of its fruit. The reading of T. R.: of its fruit (é« rod 
xaprod), is more exact in point of sense; but it is 
probably a correction of the other better supported 
reading, Tov xaprov, its fruit, an expression which does 
not necessarily signify that the whole of the fruit 
comes to him, as if he were proprietor. The three 
examples, of the soldier, the vine-dresser, and the 
shepherd, present themselves all the more naturally. 
to the apostle’s mind, because the people of God are 
often described in the prophets as an army, a vine, a 
flock.—Next, Paul corroborates this argument taken 
from human right by a third, which he borrows from 
Divine right. 

Vers. 8, 9. “ Say’ I these things as a man ? or saith 
not the law the same* also? 9. For it is written 
in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle* the 
ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take care 
for oxen?”—God had commanded the Jews, Deut. 
xxv. 4, that when harvest came, the ox, while treading 
the corn which it had contributed to produce by the 
painful labour of ploughing, should not be muzzled, 
and thereby prevented from enjoying, conjointly with 
man, the fruit of its toil, Among the heathen no 
scruple was felt about acting differently, and hence 
God expressly forbids this practice to His people. 

*DEFG It. Vulg. read acyo, instead of Awdw, which is read by T. BR. 
with all the rest. 

2 T. R. with A L P reads n ouye wees 0 vowos reevrer aye; NA BCDE 


Cop. : N Hob O voeeos TauTa ov Asysi; EG: y ct xaro YOKeos TAUTA Agvet. 


*T. R. withs ACEEK LP: Qieasss; BDEFG: HNUaATEIS. 
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God’s object in acting thus was evidently to cultivate 
in the hearts of His people feelings of justice and 
equity. This moral object appears not only from the 
prohibition in itself, but also from all the other in- 
Junctions which accompany it in chaps. xxiv. and xxv. 
of Deuteronomy : the command to restore to the poor 
man his garment, taken as a pledge, immediately after 
sunset (xxiv. 10-13); to pay to the poor labourer his 
wages on the same evening (vers. 14, 15); not to put 
the child to death with the guilty father (vers. 16-18) ; 
always to leave, when gathering the harvest, a gleaning 
for widows and strangers (vers. 19-22); not to subject 
the criminal to more than forty stripes (xxv. 1-3), ete. 
Does not this whole context show clearly enough what 
was the object of the prohibition quoted here? It was 
not from solicitude for oxen that God made this 
prohibition ; there were other ways of providing for 
the nourishment of these animals. By calling on the 
Israelites to. exercise gentleness and gratitude, even 
toward a poor animal, it is clear that God desired to 
inculcate on them, with stronger reason, the same way 
of acting toward the human workmen whose help they 
engaged in their labour. It was the duties of moral 
beings to one another, that God wished to impress by 
this precept.—The expression: according to [as a] 
man, is opposed to the law, which possesses a Divine 
authority. Here the apostle employs the term Aéya, to 
declare, ordawn, whereas in speaking of his own saying, 
he had simply used the word Ada, to express. 

Ver. 9. We ought probably to prefer the reading of 
the Vaticanus, cnuoces, to that of the T. R., diydcers. 
The meaning is the same, but the second reading is no 
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doubt derived from the LXX. The verb knyodv signifies 
more specially to close the mouth by a muzzle, while 
gysodv signifies to close the mouth in general, by any 
means whatever.—The mode of treading out corn in 
the East is this: over the ears spread out on the 
threshing-floor there are made to pass horses or oxen, 
or sometimes a small wain drawn by these animals, 
and on which the driver stands.—When Paul asks if 
God takes care for owen, it is clear that he is not 
speaking of God as Creator, but of God as giving the 
law (ver. 8), in ferendd lege, as Calvin says; for in 
the domain of creation and Providence “He does not 
neglect even the smallest sparrow” (Calvin). As we 
have seen, it was on the heart of the Israelite that He 
sought to impress this prohibition. 

Ver. 10. “ Or saith He it not altogether for our sakes ? 
Yea, for our sakes, no doubt, this is written: that he 
that plougheth should plough in hope; and that he that 
thresheth should partake of the object hoped for.” 1— 
The meaning of the %, or, is this: “ Or, if it cannot be 
for the sake of oxen that God has spoken thus, is it not 
absolutely for us, that is to say, with a view to man’s 
heart to train it to generous feelings?” The mdvras 
may signify entirely, absolutely (not at all on account 
of oxen) ; but it may also, as in Luke iv. 18, have the 
meaning of certainly.—The sequel shows that the 
understood answer is strongly affirmative: “Yea, 
absolutely for us! for it is for us that it was written 

' There are three readings: 1. The Western or Greco-Latins D F G It: 
tng srAribos avrov merexesy (to partake of his hope). 2. The Alexandrine in 
xs ABC PSyr. Sah. Cop. : ex’ carids cov mereyerv (in the hope of partak- 


mg). 3. The Byzantine in T. R. with EK L: rng earidos cevrov merengety 
ex srmids (with the hope of partaking of his hope). 
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that...” The & muds, for us, signifies that in thus 
legislating, it was man’s moral good, and not the satis- 
fying of oxen, that God had in view. The jas, ws, has 
sometimes been taken as referring to the ministers of 
the gospel. There is nothing to justify this restricted 
application. In this case we should have required izép 
‘pov, in our favour. The opposite of oxen is men, and 
not apostles. Paul does not, therefore, in the least 
suppress the historical and natural meaning of the 
precept, as is thought by de Wette, Riickert, Meyer, 
Reuss, Edwards, and so many others. He recognises 
it fully, and it is precisely by starting from this sense 
that he rises to a higher application. In the conduct 
which God prescribes to man toward this animal, which 
serves him as a faithful worker, Paul finds the proof of 
the conduct which man should with stronger reason 
observe toward his human servants, and with still 
stronger reason the Church toward its ministers. This 
entire gradation would crumble instantly were the 
lowest step of the scale suppressed, that which was 
directly present to the mind of Moses; a fact which 
was understood by the apostle as well as by those who 
criticize him. Far from arbitrarily allegorizing, he 
applies, by a well-founded @ fortiori, to a higher rela- 
tion what God had prescribed with reference to a lower 
relation.—The for [yea] bears, as it does so often, on 
the understood affirmative answer. And the reasoning 
is this: “The precept has not its full sense except 
when applied to a reasonable being. For it is not 
oxen that can be encouraged during the toil of plough- 
ing by foreseeing the joy of harvest. The human 
workman, on the contrary, can calculate beforehand 
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the share in the result of his labour which will be 
granted to him, and be sustained by this hope. This 
is what God would have His people understand by 
forbidding them to deprive the ox of enjoying the 
result of his labour on the happy day of harvest.”—It 
is possible, as many do, to explain the 6 in the 
sense of because: “It was written, because this is how 
it is Just that the case should be in all relations;” or 
we may translate by the simple that, which makes the 
following clause the subject of éypddn, it was written. 
In this sense Paul would regard the clause dependent 
on érs as the simple paraphrase of the word: Thou 
shalt not muzzle. .., in Deuteronomy ; but this, 
ver. 10, contains a wholly new idea. In any case, it 
would be very forced to give to this ér the meaning 
of: “to demonstrate that . . .,” as Edwards proposes. 

This apostolic paraphrase of the Mosaic command is 
generally ill understood, and that because the two acts 
of ploughing and treading out are regarded as two 
parallel examples ; they are taken to mean two works, 
of which Paul declares that both should be done with 
the expectation of recompense. With such an idea 
it becomes impossible to understand the words and 
reasoning of the apostle. According to a view common 
in the Scriptures, the act of ploughing is a hard and 
painful labour, and consequently the man who gives 
himself to it needs encouragement. This encourage- 
ment is the hope that he shall one day participate in 
the produce of harvest. There is nothing painful, on 
the contrary, in the act of treading out; it belongs to 
the harvest day, and consequently to the hour of joy, 
to the festival by which the ploughman is recompensed 
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for his toil. On this entire order of ideas, comp. 
Ps. exxvi. 5, 6: “They that sow in tears shall reap 
in joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves.” And if this is true in regard to man, it 
ought to be so also in regard to the being of an inferior 
order who shares his labour and pain. But it cannot 
be so with the ox which has ploughed with him, except 
on condition that no muzzle is applied to deprive it of 
its portion at the time of the festival, hindering it from 
tasting the fruit which it has contributed to produce. 
The two acts, then, of ploughing and treading out are 
so far from being related as two examples in juxta- 
position, though they are constantly regarded in this 
light, that the former alone is considered as a labour ; 
the latter is the recompense rightly expected by the 
workman who has done the former. The understand- 
ing of this suffices to make it plain that the reading 
preserved by the Greco-Latin Mjj. is the only one 
which corresponds to the apostle’s thought: “ He that 
plougheth should plough with hope (this is what 
sustains him in his painful toil), and (when the day of 
harvest has come) at the time when he treads out, he 
ought not to be cheated of the hoped-for boon (as 
would be the case if he were muzzled on that day).” 
Having been at the toil, he ought also to be at the 
recompense, enjoying the harvest. The Alexandrine 
copyists having, like the commentators in general, 
understood the two acts of ploughing and treading as 
two equally painful labours, which are both entitled 
to the expected recompense, thought that they should 
apply the notion of hope also to the act of treading, 
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whereas it applied only to ploughing; hence their 
reading: “And he that treadeth out [should tread], 
with the hope of partaking.” The Byzantines, after 
beginning like the Westerns, were led astray by the 
already corrupted Alexandrine text, and added, like 
them, to the end of the second proposition the words: 
én’ édmid, in hope, which, as we have seen, have no 
meaning when applied to him who threshes, The 
application to the relation between the apostle and the 
Church which he founded is thus perfectly clear. The 
time comes when the apostle, after painfully ploughing 
and sowing, is entitled to partake of the harvest, by 
receiving from the community once formed what is 
needful for his maintenance. ‘To refuse him this fruit 
of his painful labour at this time would be to act 
contrary to the spirit of the Mosaic precept, to convert 
the rightful expectation of the faithful workman into a 
deception. 

This passage rightly understood is singularly instruc- 
tive. It is difficult to suppress a smile when listening 
to the declamations of our moderns against the allegoriz- 
ing mania of the Apostle Paul, or when we find even 
an Edwards imagining that he who ploughs is the 
labourer who founds a church, and he who threshes 
represents the subsequent labourers who build it up! 
Paul does not in the least allegorize either in the sense 
of Edwards or in any other. From the literal and 
natural meaning of the precept he disentangles a pro- 
found moral truth, a law of humanity and equity, and 
drawing from its temporary wrapping this permanent 
lesson, he applies it with admirable exactness to the 
case in hand.—Moreover, we have to gather from the 
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study of this passage a very important lesson as to the 
preservation of the text. All our great modern critics, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, 
think the preference should be given as a rule to the 
readings of the ancient Alex. Mjj., and one is thought 
lagging behind the age if he does not follow them with 
docility in this path. Now here is a case where the 
corruption of the text in these documents is patent, 
and where it is easy to discover the false idea which 
produced the corruption. Is exegesis to be held bound, 
as Westcott and Hort would demand, to close its eyes 
to the light, and hold by a decidedly corrupt text, 
because it has on its side the Vaticanus and the 
Sinaiticus? The interpreter of the Holy Scriptures is 
not at liberty to subordinate his common sense to the 
arbitrariness, the ignorance, or the negligence of the 
ancient copyists. 

The two following verses do not so much contain 
new arguments in favour of the apostolic right estab- 
lished by Paul, as subsidiary reflections, intended to 
show: better how the precept founded on human 
analogies (ver. 7) and on biblical right (8-10) applies 
still more rigorously to the apostle and his fellow- 
labourers than would at first sight appear. 

Ver. 11. “If we have sown unto you spiritual things, 
is it a great thing if we should reap’ your carnal 
things?” — When the vine-dresser and the shepherd 
partake of the fruit of their labour, when the ox eats 
the corn while treading it out, the part thus allowed to 
the worker is taken from the very produce of his labour, 
and consequently his part is of the same nature as that 
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produce. It is not so with the wages of the preacher. 
What he receives is greatly inferior in value to what 
he has given. It follows that his right to be supported 
is still more indisputable than would appear if we held 
to the preceding examples.—The plural: we have sown, 
ean refer only to the three founders of the Church 
of Corinth, Paul, Silas, and Timothy (2 Cor. i. 19).— 
The dative byiv, for you, is the dative of favour; they 
are the soil which has benefited by the seed scattered 
with so much labour. To this dative corresponds the 
genitive tudv, of you, on your part, which indicates the 
origin of the wages. Jt seems to us that we must read 
with the Alex. the subjunctive @epicwpev, rather than 
the indicative Oepicouev. The Greco-Lats. have substi- 
tuted the latter for the former because of the ei, of, 
which did not seem to be in keeping with the subjunc- 
tive mood. But it is precisely the opposite which is 
true, for the harvest in question exists only in thought, 
according to Paul, and he does not in the least ask 
that it should be realized.—To this first & fortiori the 
apostle adds a second. 

Ver. 12. “If others be partakers of this right over 
you, are not we rather? Nevertheless we have not 
used this right; but suffer all things, lest we should 
hinder* the gospel of Christ.”—As to this right of 
support the Corinthians granted it to others, after Paul 
left them; how would they deny it to him and to 
those (us) who were the first to bring them salvation ? 
—The apostle alludes to workers who came afterwards, 
and when the Church was already founded. They were 
either Corinthian teachers or Judaizing intruders. The 
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passage 2 Cor. xi. 20 leaves no doubt as to the manner 
in which the latter turned their ministry in the Church 
to advantage: “If any man bring you into bondage, if 
he devour you, if he take of you, ... ye bear it.” 
These strangers, then, fleeced the Corinthians at will, 
and Paul and his companions did not possess the right 
which they declined to exercise! Hofmann thus estab- 
lishes the contrast, rather, it is true, according to the 
apostle’s thought than his words : “ We have the right, 
and we do not use it; they have not the right, and 


.they use it.”—The expression tijs éfovelas Sudv has been 


variously understood. Some have given the word the 
meaning of ovela, possessions, goods: “If others share 
your possessions.” But the term has never this mean- 
ing in the New Testament, and it has a wholly different 
one in the second part of this same verse. Ewald and 
Holsten reach the same meaning, but by another way : 
they understand by éZoveia iudy the full liberty which 
the Corinthians have to dispose of their earthly goods. 
This meaning is equally inapplicable in the second part 
of the verse. We must simply, with de Wette and 
Meyer, make txov the genitive of the object (as in 
Matt. x. 1): “the right or power over you;” that is 
to say, the right of having ourselves supported by you. 
Olearius had conjectured the reading judv: “ our right 
over you.” Riickert was disposed to accept this cor- 
rection. But it is not necessary, and xi. 10 shows 


with what liberty Paul uses this term éfovoia.—The 


second part of the verse is strictly speaking an antici- 
pation ; for Paul has not yet closed his exposition of 
the reasons on which his apostolic right rests (see vers. 
13, 14); and it is not till ver. 15 that he develops 
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the idea, enunciated here in advance, of his renunciation 
of his right. But the eagerness of his adversaries to 
secure payment of their ministry, would seem to lead 
him immediately to contrast with their love of comfort 
his own disinterestedness.—The apostle, in consequence 
of his renunciation of all payment, had to suffer, not 
only every kind of privations (nakedness, hunger, 
thirst), but also all kinds of labours and watchings ; 
see the description 2 Cor. xi. 24-27, where he contrasts 
his kind of life with that of the Judaizing emissaries. 
The verb oréyo, strictly to cover, and that so as to 
receive the blows intended for another, consequently 
signifies also to bear. Holsten well: “I bear all the 
labours of life without having recourse to your help.” 
Heinrici gives to this word the meaning of  sel/f- 
restraining, patiently keeping silence; but this mean- 
ing seems to us less natural than the preceding.— 
Of the two readings ¢xxor7 (mutilation, cutting off) 
and éyxom (notch, hindrance), the second is preferable ; 
the first term would be too strong. In speaking of a 
hindrance to be removed, Paul is thinking, no doubt, 
of the false judgments which might be called forth, 
especially in Greece, by a preaching of the gospel, which, 
like the teaching of itinerant philosophers and rhetori- 
cians, should be recompensed with payment in any form 
whatever. He was concerned to exalt the dignity of his 
message by making it gratuitous. The term evayyéduov 
has here, as most frequently in the New Testament, the 
verbal sense: the act of preaching.—After this antici- 
pation, called forth by the contrast he presented to his 
adversaries, he resumes the demonstration he had begun, 
and closes it with the two most decisive arguments. 
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Ver. 13. “Do ye not know that they which minister 
about holy things live of the temple? and they which 
wait’ at the altar are partakers with the altar ?”—In 
heathen as well as in Jewish worship, it was customary 
for those who were employed in the sacred ceremonies, 
to live on the product of these rites. This was a 
matter so thoroughly received, that Riickert thinks he 
can apply the two terms used in ver. 13 (minister, 
wait upon) to those heathen and Jewish worships, | 
and that Hilary (Ambrosiaster) has applied the first 
to heathen and the second to Jewish worship. But 
by the expression: Do ye not know? Paul seems 
to appeal to a Divine authority ; he means probably, 
therefore, to speak only of Jewish worship. The term 
temple, also, can hardly refer to any other edifice than 
the only one which’ in Paul’s eyes deserved the name, 
the temple of Jerusalem ; see on viii. 10. Finally, in 
this sense the expression: even so, ver. 14, would 
become somewhat unsuitable; for the apostle could 
not put on the same level the authority of heathen 
customs and that of the Lord. It is therefore with 
reason that most commentators refer these two 
examples to Jewish worship, with this difference only, 
that according to Meyer and others, the two proposi- 
tions refer to the priests, while according to others, 
—Chrysostom, for example,—the first refers to the 
Levites, the second to the priests; or finally, according 
to a third class, the first denotes the Levitical order ag 
a whole (Levites and priests together), and the second, 
the priests only. This last meaning seems to me the 
only admissible one. Zo minister about holy things, 
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in the first proposition, is a very general expression 
comprehending all the acts and all the individuals 
devoted to the temple service; whereas serving at 
the altar applies to none but to priests, who alone 
offered the victims on the altar. It is well known that 
the Levites lived by their employment by means of the 
tithes and offerings paid by the people, and that in 
like manner the priests lived by the altar, first by 
means of the tithe which the Levites paid to them, 
and then specially by the portion of the victims which 
was reserved for them. It is this last custom which 
explains the term cuppepitecOa, to partake with the 
altar. Finally, the apostle reaches the unanswerable 
argument: the positive order of the Lord Himself. 

Ver, 14. “ Even so hath the Lord ordained that they 
which preach the gospel should live of the gospel.”— 
Riickert does not think that we have here a new 
argument ; he regards it as only the application to the 
Christian Church of what was common among Jews and 
Gentiles (ver. 13). But the apostle could not possibly 
have presented the consequence of a Jewish or Gentile 
usage as a positive command of the Lord. We must 
therefore understand the orm «at in the sense of: 
And so also. This is the last fact which completes 
the proof of the apostles’ right. When Paul Says : 
hath ordained, he is thinking of a saying of Jesus ; it 
is that of Matt. x. 10 and Luke x. 7. He knew it 
from apostolic tradition, as he did that which he has 
already quoted vii. 10. It is somewhat remarkable 
that in 1 Tim. v. 18 this command of Jesus is con- 
nected, as in our passage, with that of Deuteronomy 
cited in ver. 10.—By the dative tots xatayyérrovew, to 
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them who preach, Paul does not mean that it is to the 
preachers the command is given; it is the dative of 
favour: for them. ‘The expression : live of the gospel, 
may apply, according to time or place, to free gifts or 
to a regular salary. It is only the principle which is 
of importance.—According to St. Paul, the Lord has 
established in His Church a class of members occupy- 
ing a particular position. While other believers realize 
the new life in the exercise of a secular profession which 
affords them a livelihood, they renounce every secular 
occupation to consecrate all their time and powers to 
the development of the spiritual life in others; and 
consequently the Church to which they thus consecrate 
their life is bound to provide for their material support, 
as Jesus provided for the maintenance of His disciples 
from the day when He commanded them to leave their 
nets, and said to them: “I will make you fishers of 
men.” Such is the foundation of the institution of the 
Christian ministry. The object of Jesus in establishing 
it was not to institute a new priesthood, a human 
mediatorship between God and the Church; but 
neither did He wish to abandon the development of 
His work to the spontaneous zeal of the faithful. He 
has avoided these two opposite rocks, and confined 
Himself to instituting a ministry to preach and have 
the cure of souls, the members of which live for the 
gospel, and consequently ought also to live of the 
gospel. But woe to the man who claims to live of 
the gospel without living at the same time for the 
gospel !—Paul has reminded his readers that he was 
really an apostle (vers. 1-3), and then demonstrated 
by five arguments of increasing force the right which 
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therefore belongs to him and his fellow - labourers 
(vers. 4-14). He now reaches the idea which he had 
in view from the beginning: that of the voluntary 
sacrifice which he has made of this right (vers. 15—1 Z)s 
In ver. 15 he expresses the fact of the sacrifice itself; 
in vers. 16-18, the reason which impels him to act 
thus. 


Vers, 15-18. 


Ver. 15. “But I have used? none of these things : 
neither have I written these things, that it should be 
so done unto me: for it were better for me to die, than 
that any man” should make my glorying void.” *— 
Paul contrasts the sacrifice which he has made of his 
right, and consequently of his well-being and ease, 
with the selfishness of those of the Corinthians who, 
without any self-restraint, used their liberty in regard 
to sacrificed meats.—The aorist éxpnodunv, in the T. R., 
would refer to the initial act of renunciation; the 
perfect xéypnwar, in almost all the Mjj., denotes the 
permanent state of privation founded on the act. 
This reading is preferable.—The expression: these things, 
may refer to the manifold rights which are compre- 
hended in that of being supported (comp. vers. 4, 5), 
or to all the numerous reasons alleged, from ver. 4 
onwards, to justify this right. “I have used none of 
them,” signifies in this second case: “I have not made 
them good.” After such an enumeration, the second 
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' / meaning is more natural.—lt is remarkable that Paul, 


after speaking in the first person plural, vers. 4-6, here 
passes to the first person singular. This is because in 
what follows, the matter in question, as we shall see, 
is a fact absolutely personal, the consequences of which 
do not concern the others except as his fellow-labourers 
in the work of the apostleship among the Gentiles. 
—But Paul will not have it supposed that he has 
written all this long demonstration, that in the future 
a different treatment should be observed toward him 
than that which has hitherto prevailed. The word 
oirw, so, signifies in the context: “As I might be 
entitled to require, and as in fact is done for others ;” 
comp. the similar elliptical ot7w, vii. 26 and 40. The 
év éwot here signifies, as often: in regard to me (Matt. 
xvu. 12). It is so far from being the desire of the 
apostle to induce the Church to make a change in this 
respect, that he would rather be deprived of his 
ministry by death, than discharge it on any other 
condition than its being gratuitous. The reading of 
the T. R. is simple, provided we allow a very common 
inversion in the words 76 xavynud wov, which belong to 
the proposition of iva; comp. ii. 5, and 2 Cor. ii. 4. 
Thus the meaning is: “Than the fact that as to my 
cause of glorying, any one should deprive me of it.” 
This cause of glorying is certainly the fact of preaching 
the gospel gratuitously, ‘“1.should like rather to be 
taken from my work by death, than to do it without 
having this cause of glorying.” But there exist two 
readings different from this; and first that of the two 
ancient Alex. (Vatic. and Sinait.) and of the Cantabr. ; 
see the critical note. Those who bind themselves to 
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the readings of these MSS. are greatly embarrassed by 
such a text. Meyer, in his second edition, explained 
the 4 in the sense of than, and held an aposiopesis : 
“Than this that as to my cause of glorying. . . . No! 
no man shall make it void.” This construction is 
excessively forced. Edwards, without being disposed to 
justify it, accepts it from want of having anything better 
to propose. Meyer himself, since the date of his fourth 
edition, no longer gives to the # the sense of than, but 
that of or, and he thus explains: “It is better for me 
to die (than to preach the gospel without having this 
ground of boasting); or, if I must still live, no one 
shall make void my ground of glorying (by preventing 
me from continuing to act as I have hitherto done).” 
Kvery one must feel how wire-drawn this meaning is in 
comparison with the simple sense expressed by the 
received reading ; and in any case, after the comparative 
Hadrov, rather, it is unnatural to give to the conjunction 
7 any other meaning than that of than. The other 
divergent reading from that of the T. R. is that of the 
two Greco-Lats., F G@: “Or, as to my ground of 
glorying, who shall be able to make it void?” But 
this question does not logically agree either with the 
preceding or the following sentence; then the order 
of the words would be far from natural in this sense ; 
finally, the # ought after uadrov to signify than, rather 
than or. Lachmann puts a period after dofaveiv, as 
Ambrosiaster had already done: ... magis mori. 
Nemo gloriam meam evacuabit. Then, himself perceiv- 
ing the impossibility of this interpretation, he proposes 
to read v7, instead of #, in the sense of a solemn 
affirmation : “‘ By my ground of glorying, no one will 
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make it void,” a sense more impossible still. Holsten, 
after proposing some conjectures (xevdcar or éEovderdcaz), 
despairs of restoring the authentic text. Rtickert 
likewise concludes his excellent discussion by saying: 
“The result to which I come, therefore, is that we do 
not know what Paul himself wrote, but that of all 
proposed to us, the best is the received reading.” Klos- 
terman (Probleme im Aposteltexte, 1883) concludes 
for the meaning of the text F G, but by putting the 
following verse in the mouth of one who he supposes 
attempts to make void the apostle’s ground of glorying 
by alleging that he preaches, not from moral motives, 
but from constraint. Such interpretations do not call 
for discussion. In my view, it was evidently the 
Greco-Latin documents which in ver. 10 had preserved 
the true reading, and it is no less clear that here it is 
the Byzantines (supported in this case by Cod. Ephrem 
and by the Peschito) which we ought to follow. There 
is nothing impossible in admitting the required in- 
version. Only it is better to read the future xevoce, 
shall make void, than the subjunctive xevédcn. The 
copyists finding that the indicative did not agree with 
the wa, replaced this conjunction either by the inter- 
rogative pronoun tis (F G) or by the pronoun ovéeis 
(Alex.). Others (Byz.) transformed the indicative into 
the subjunctive. As to the wa, m order that, it does 
not lose its signification of an end to be reached. 
This end is, making void the subject of Paul’s glorying, 
an end which he ascribes to the man who should wish 
to induce him to accept a salary. 

And why would the apostle prefer no longer to 
preach at all, and even to die, to exercising a paid 
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ministry of the gospel? It is because the act of 
preaching in itself contains nothing which furnishes 
him with a ground of glorying. For to fill this office 
is with him a matter of necessity ; it is an: I must! 
Ver. 16. “For though I preach the gospel, I have 
nothing to glory of:* for necessity is laid upon me; 
for” woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel!”— 
Many have taken the first proposition as a general 
maxim. Paul would say, that in itself the act of 
preaching is not a cause of glorying to the preacher, 
whoever he may be. But why not, if he discharges 
this task with all his heart and in love to his Lord ? 
For we shall immediately see what in Paul's sense is to 
be understood by a ground of glorying. Besides, in a 
passage of so personal a character as this, the first 
person singular can only designate Paul himself. If to 
him personally the act of preaching the gospel is not a 
ground of glorying, it is because this is a task which 
he is forced to discharge. In fact, if he does not do it, 
the threatening of a terrible condemnation hangs over 
his head. When dictating these words: “Woe to me 
if I do not. . .,” the apostle is no doubt thinking of 
the Lord’s threatening : “It would be hard for thee (it 
would cost thee dear) to kick against the pricks” (Acts 
ix. 5). What a difference between an apostleship thus 
conferred and that of the Twelve, who had become 
attached to Christ by an act of free faith! Their call, 
with such a preparation and ground, and the ministry 
which followed it, were a work of free will; while he, 
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Paul, had been, as it were, seized with living force in 
the way of obstinate unbelief, and constrained by 
threatening to obey the call. Such an apostleship in 
itself offers nothing satisfying to the heart of him who 
is invested with it. By xavynua, a cause of glorymg, 
we are not here to understand a cause of boasting ; 
such a thought would belie the apostle’s entire evan- 
gelical conception. The word is well explained by 
Heinrici: “the joyous feeling of the moral worth of 
one’s own action.” This is not the Pharisaical pride of 
merit connected with the work. It is the grateful 
heart which needs to feel that it is doing something 
freely to correspond to the love of which it has been 
the object. The reading xdpus, favour, in the Greco- 
Lat. and the Sinait., would only have meaning if we 
understood it in the same sense as Luke vi. 32, 33: a 
title to Divine favour. But the close relation between 
this verse and the preceding speaks for the received 
reading and demands the term xavynua.—Though the 
8é after otai (“but woe...”) may be logically 
defended, the ydp, for, beg better supported and 
offering a simpler logical connection, should be pre- 
ferred: No ground of glorying, for there is constraint ; 
and there is constraint, for damnation awaits me if I 
withdraw from the task. 

Ver. 17. “For if I do this thing willingly, I have a 
reward: but if against my will, it is a dispensation 
which is committed unto me.”—The ydp, for, signifies 
that the second part of ver. 16 really proves the 
affirmation enunciated in the first, to wit, that Paul 
has no cause of glorying in the act of preaching, if he 
does so by constraint.—The first of the two propositions 
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contains a simple supposition, stated in passing to form 
a contrast with the second, which alone expresses the 
real fact. As Heinrici well says: “If I preach the 
gospel willingly—which is not the case—I have a 
reward.” The second proposition signifies, on the 
contrary : “But if I do so by constraint—as is really 
the case—it is a dispensation committed . . .” In the 
first proposition the apostle could have used the opta- 
tive mpdocouu dv: If I should do so of good-will . . . 
He has preferred the indicative zpdécco, uf I do so, 
probably because he knows that this case, denied so 
far as he is concerned, is in fact realized in the case of 
others: “If, like those who freely became preachers 
(the Twelve, ver. 5), I preach of my own good-will.” 
The words pwo6dv éyw signify : “I have right in this case 
to a recompense.” This term recompense, pucbos, is 
correlative to xavynua, cause of glorying. The second 
denotes Paul’s action, whereby he can give to his work 
a character of freedom ; the other, the advantage which 
should accrue to him from it. We shall see in ver. 18 
what this advantage is.—The two terms édév and dxop 
(willing and wnwilling) do not refer, as some have 
thought, to the subjective disposition with which the 
apostle usually filled this ministry: “If I preach with 
ardour . . . or if I preach against my will.” Thus 
understood, the two propositions of the verse would 
not fall into the context where the subject is preaching 
gratuitously. Paul is speaking of the manner in which 
he was charged with the apostleship. As the term é«év 
alludes to an apostleship freely accepted, the term dxeov 
refers to the constraint which characterized the origin 
of his, the avdyxn of ver, 16. 
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The last words, ofcovoyiav reriorevpar, literally: 2 1s 
a stewardship with which I am charged, signify: I 
must by all means fulfil it. The construction is the 
same as Rom. ii. 2. These words contrast the situa- 
tion of a slave with that of the freeman. Among the 
ancients, stewards belonged to the class of slaves (Luke 
xii. 42, 43). Nowa slave, after completing his task, 
has no recompense to expect; he would simply have 
been punished had he not done it. The sense is there- 
fore: “I do slave's work, nothing more.” Such was 
the position made for Paul by the mode of his calling 
to the apostleship; and it would remain what it is, 
servile, if he were content to preach the gospel like the 
other apostles. But this is precisely the position which 
he will not have, and to which he would prefer death 
itself. He would feel himself related to his Lord, not 
as a slave, but as a freeman, a friend; and hence it is 
that because this element of free-will had been lacking 
in the origin of his apostleship, he introduces it after- 
wards; how? ‘This is what is explained in ver. 18. 

Ver. 18. “ What is‘ my? reward then? [It is] that, 
when I preach the gospel, I may make the gospel ° 
without charge, that I use not the right which belongs 
to me in my preaching.”—According to Meyer, the 
understood answer to the question: “ What is my 
reward?” is negative: “I have none; I receive no 
reward.” And the sequel signifies, according to him: 
“And it is so willed of God that I may render the 
preaching of the gospel free of charge, which alone can 


LD EG It.: cores (shall be), instead of eort (2s). 
27. R: with BDF GLP It. reads wor; ACK: pov. 
37. R. with FG KL P Syr. here adds rov Xpiorov (of the Christ). 
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procure me a true recompense.” Idea and construction, 
all is forced in this explanation. That of Hofmann 
is equally far-fetched. All of his explanation I can 
understand is, that he continues the question to the 
end of the verse : “What is the reward which could 
lead me to make the preaching of the gospel free of 
charge?” But the meaning which he gives to this 
question is beyond my comprehension. Paul’s question 
after what precedes has a very simple meaning: “If 
the apostleship in itself gives me no ground of glorying 
because it is forced upon me, and if consequently it does 
not assure me of any reward, what shall I do after all 
to obtain that reward without the hope of which it 
would be impossible for me to labour?” The answer 
follows: “The way which presents itself to me, is to 
make the preaching of the gospel without. charge. 
Thereby I do at least something which was not imposed 
on me; I introduce into my apostleship that element 
of freedom which was wanting at its origin, and I thus 
establish, as far as in me lies, a sort of equality between 
me and the apostles who attached themselves freely to 
Christ.” We have here a feeling of exquisite delicacy, 
and, if one may so speak, of transcendent modesty, 
which is far from having been always understood. 
Baur, especially, has thought that there is here the 
idea of the merit of works, which Paul had cherished 
during the time of his former Pharisaism. The apostle 
imagines, he thinks, that he can do more than is 
strictly obligatory, and thereby procure supererogatory 
merit before God. But Paul wishes simply to escape 
from the position “of the unprofitable servant who 
does only what he is obliged to do” (Luke xvii, 10). 


ore 
bith 
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He wishes at any price to pass from the servile state to 
that of a freeman acting from gratitude. The apostle 
does not for a moment suppose, when he thus speaks, 
that love goes beyond moral obligation rightly under- 
stood, but only that love is more than the legal and 
purely external fulfilment of duty. This latter secures 
against punishment; but it does not introduce the 
servant into his master’s intimacy. It is strange to 
hear the apostle accused of going back to his old 
Pharisaic viewpoint in the very passage where he 
expresses most forcibly the insufficiency of the external 
work, and the imperious need of a spiritual relation to 
his God. The proposition beginning with the wa, m 
order that, is the grammatical subject of the under- 
stood proposition containing the answer to the ques- 
tion : “ What, then, is my reward?”—“It is that J may 
make without charge...” This wa, in order that, is 
not altogether equivalent to a simple én, that; it 
indicates the aim as ever requiring to be attained anew. 
—The word pic6ds, reward, denotes, as is shown by 
the end of the verse, the advantage which Paul gains 
for the preaching of the gospel by the gratuitousness 
with which he follows it. This useful result for the 
kingdom of Christ is the reward which corresponds to 
the internal feeling of elevation («avynua) which is 
imparted to him by the position as a free servant, thus 
acquired.—The form els 10 yi) KataxpicacPa, so as not 
to use. .., is almost equivalent to a Latin gerund: 
in not using. We need not here, any more than in the 
passage vil. 31, give to xataypijcOa the sense of abuse. 
The «até simply strengthens the notion of using: to 


use to the utmost. Paul means that there remains of 
VOL. 1. c 
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his right a portion which he does not use, that. this 
remnant, which he declines to use, may impress on his 
ministry the character of free-will which is wanting to 
it by nature (from the mode of its origin). 

There is, perhaps, no passage in the apostle’s letters 
where there are more admirably revealed at once the 
nobility, delicacy, profound humility, dignity, and 
legitimate pride of his Christian character. Serving 
Christ cannot give him matter of joy except in so 
far as he has the consciousness of doing so in a condi- 
tion of freedom. And this condition he must gain by 
imposing on himself a mode of following the apostle- 
ship more laborious for himself, but more favourable to 
the propagation of the gospel, than that used by the 
other apostles, on whom the office of preacher was not 
imposed. But for this very reason we also understand 
how personal and exceptional this renunciation was 
which the apostle practised, and that it would be unjust 
to set it up as a model for the ordinary preachers of the 
gospel. Finally, let us call to mind that we have not 
here to do with an arbitrary renunciation imposed by 
Paul on himself with the view of inflicting meritorious 
and, in a sense, expiatory suffering. Paul had discerned 
how useful and even indispensable to the honour of the 
gospel this mode of acting was, especially in Greece. 
It was the one way of distinguishing the preaching of 
salvation from that venal eloquence and wisdom on 
which the rhetoricians lived. 

With ver. 18 Paul has closed the digression relative 
to apostolic payment. But his abnegation is not 
confined to that; it extends to his entire conduct in 
his ministry. In all respects he acts on this principle : 
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to give up his liberty from regard to others, so far as 
it can contribute to save them. 


a VeERs. 19-22. 


Ver. 19. “For though I be free from all, I made 
myself servant to all, that I might gain the more.”— 
Paul formulates the general principle on which is 
founded the particular self-denial of which he has 
just spoken, and which guides all his conduct. Thus 
the jor finds its natural explanation. By the term 
Sree, Paul returns to the question of the first verse, the 
theme of the whole passage.—Most commentators of 
our day take mdv7wv in the masculine sense: from all 
men. But the preposition é«, owt from, is not very 
suitable in this sense ; it would rather require dmd. ’Ex 
supposes a domain from which one goes forth. Paul 
has therefore in view all the legal prescriptions relating 
to meats, days, forbidden touchings, and in general 
everything in religion and morals which belongs only 
to the external form. As to himself, he felt that he 
was no longer subject to any restriction of the kind. 
Yet he consented to accommodate himself to the preju- 
dices of any man, rich or poor, great or small, who 
held to any of these observances, and that for the very 
reason that in his eyes they were indifferent ; he was 
infinitely less afraid of sacrificing his liberty than of 
using it so as to compromise the salvation of one of his 
brethren. We must therefore take racw, to all, in the 
masculine sense as certainly as we take mdvrwv in the 
neuter sense (see on ver. 22).—The pronoun ¢pavrov, 
myself, indicates the apostle’s action on himself, neces- 
sary to effect this deliberate subjection. — The words 
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tovs m)elovas, the more, have been variously explained. 
Riickert: as many as possible; Neander, Edwards : 
more than I should have gained without that; de 
Wette, Meyer, Holsten: the greater number of those 
to whom I preach ; Heinrici: more than those whom I 
had gained by acting otherwise; Hofmann, Alford: in 
greater number than those who have been converted by 
others. ‘The most natural meaning seems to me to be: 
to gain them (these avres) in greater number than I 
should have done by acting otherwise. Accountis thus 
taken both of the article and of the comparative.—The 
word gai should not be taken in the sense which has 
become almost technical, in which we say: to gain one 
to the faith or to the gospel. The term is taken in its 
purely natural meaning. The apostle regards the 
salvation of a soul converted by him as a personal 
gain; for he identifies his possessions with those of 
Christ. What he gains for Christ is a part of his pcos, 
his reward.—The following verses are the development 
of the word é8ovAwoa, I made myself servant. 

Vers. 20-22. “ And unto the Jews I became as! a 
Jew, that I might gain Jews; to them that are under 
the law, as under the law, though myself not under the 
law,” that I might gain them that are under the law; 
21. To them that are without law, as without law, being 
not without law to God, but under the law through 
Christ,’ that I might gain them‘ that are without law; 


LEC omit as. 

? This clause is omitted by T. R. with Dst- K the most of the Mun. 
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22. To the weak became I as weak,’ that I might gain 
the weak: I am made all? things to all, that I might 
by all means save some.” *—We might regard the Jews 
and those who are under the law as forming only 
one class of persons, under two different aspects : first 
in their national, and then in their religious relation. 
The first term would refer to their language, dress, 
etc. ; the second, to their dependence on the law. But 
this distinction is somewhat far-fetched. Is it not 
better to understand by the first term those who were 
Jews by origin, and to include in the second, with 
those same Jews, all the proselytes of Gentile origin 
who accepted the yoke of the Mosaic law ?—While, on 
the one hand, the apostle inflexibly refused every con- 
cession in favour of the law, to which an obligatory 
character could be attached (Gal. ii, 3-5), he was, 
on the other hand, equally pliable and accommodating 
toward any one who might be scandalized by entire 
independence of legal observances. Thus are explained 
the circumcision of Timothy (Acts xvi. 3), the vow of 
Cenchrea (xviii. 18), and the docility of the apostle in 
regard to the request of James relative to the Nazarite 
vow at Jerusalem (xxi. 26). The absence of the article 
before *Iovsalous arises from the fact that Paul wishes 
to designate not the individuals, but the category : 
Jews, The word vopos, law, is without article, because 
what is expressed here, as Holsten says, is the notion of 
the genus or kind. The omission of the words: though 
not without law, in the Byz., arises probably from the 


1T. Rk. with CD E FG K L Syr. omits ws (as), which ~ A B read 
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mistake of a copyist whose eye passed on from the 
second t7é véuov to the third. The proselytes to whom, 
as well as Jewish Christians, the second part of the 
verse relates, forms the transition to the Gentiles, 
avouot, without law (ver. 21). 

Ver. 21. The term: them that are without law, is 
not taken in the sense: rebels to law, as in 2 Thess. 
u. 8. Its meaning is simply privative: those who are 
not subject toa law. Paul has made himself like them 
by taking the freedom secured by Christ from all legal 
observances which do not come under the permanent 
moral law. But, while affirming this, he declares him- 
self subject, in his inmost life, to the true law, the 
Divine will which has become through Christ his 
personal will. The T. R. reads with K L the datives 
6e6 and Xpiord, while the Alex. and Greco-Lats. read 
the genitives eo} and Xpicrod. By the dative, Paul 
says that he is not without law relatively to God in 
virtue of the inner law, according to which he lives by 
the fact of his union with Christ. The genitive rather 
indicates a relation of possession, which in this case 
cannot well apply to anything except to the law itself. 
“Not without feeling myself bound by a law of God, 
seeing that, on the contrary, as Christ’s possession, I 
carry the law in me.” It must be confessed that the 
meaning of the first reading is much simpler and more 
normal. But to explain the two readings one might 
conjecture an intermediate one : 9c0d in the first clause, 
XpiorG in the second. In any case, Paul distinguishes 
three moral states: a life without law, that of the 
Gentile; a life under the law, that of the Jew (Rom. 
vii.) ; and a life in the law, that of the believer (Rom. 
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viii.). In the first state the will is given up to its 
natural tendencies ; in the second, it is subject to a rule 
which controls it from without, and which it obeys 
only by constraint; in the third, the human will is 
identified by the Spirit of Christ with the Divine law ; 
comp. Jer. xxxi. 33.—For the absence of the article (if 
we reject rovs with the T. R.), see on ver. 20. 

Ver. 22. I think with most commentators, that the 
weak in this verse denotes Christians who are yet 
slenderly confirmed, such as those mentioned in chap. 
viii. No doubt the term gavin does not apply to them in 
the same sense as to the Jews and Gentiles of whom 
Paul has been speaking; but the consequence of their 
weakness, if one should scandalize them, by making 
them return to their Gentile or Jewish life, might yet 
be to destroy them, as is shown by passages of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians and to the Hebrews. Paul 
did not regard them as gained till they were secured 
against such relapses. Edwards rightly remarks, that 
we have here exactly the three categories of persons 
whom Paul mentions in concluding this part, x. 32: 
« Jews, Greeks, and the Church of God.”—The as, as, 
before do0evjs, is probably an addition. The apostle 
may well say that he became weak when he adopted 
a line of conduct resting on scruples which he did not 
share. 

‘The last words of the verse sum up the entire 
passage; they correspond to the first of ver. 19. Not 
being able to cite all the particular subjects of accom- 
modation, Paul comprehends them in a general expres- 
sion: ta mdvta, all things. Here we have very 
certainly the neuter employed side by side with the 
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masculine tois waow, to all, confirming our interpreta- 
tion of the wavrev, ver. 19. The words rdvtws twas, 
absolutely some, signify : “in any case some at least of 
the mass,” that is to say, of the multitude of the un- 
believing or indifferent whom he met in the capitals of 
the heathen world where he proclaimed the gospel. No 
observance appeared to him too irksome, no require- 
ment too stupid, no prejudice too absurd, to prevent his 
dealing tenderly with it in the view of saving souls.— 
The word save, which he here substitutes for gain, 
clearly shows what he understood by this gain; the 
salvation of his brethren, this formed his riches! 

Thus Paul’s conduct was as far removed from the 
licence or insolent superiority of the liberals of Corinth 
as from the timorous servility of the weak Christians. 
Free in respect of everything, he made himself the 
slave of all from love. What firmness of principle, and 
at the same time delicacy of conduct, what a combina- 
tion of strength and gentleness, elevation and humility! 
How had this fiery steed been tamed and trained by 
his skilful rider! While preserving his nobility and 
high spirit, he had acquired the most admirable adapta- 
bility. It seems to me difficult to believe that when 
thus describing. his conduct, Paul had not in view the 
charge of versatility which his adversaries brought 
against him (2 Cor. i.). As in the previous passage 
he had indirectly rectified the consequences which his 
adversaries drew from his refusal of payment, he wishes 
here to explain to the Church the alleged inconsist- 
encies with which he was charged in his conduct as to 
Mosaic observances. It was no matter of inconstancy 
or guile (1 Cor. ii. 15 seq.), but of love. 
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Thus far the apostle has claimed of believers the 
renunciation of their rights from regard to the sal- 
vation of their neighbour. Now he presses the proud 
and intractable Corinthians more forcibly, by showing 
them that it is not their neighbour’s salvation only 
that is at stake in this matter, but also their own. 
This new and more pressing consideration is developed 
on to x. 22. 


II. Tae QUESTION CONSIDERED FROM THE VIEWPOINT 
OF THE SALVATION OF THE STRONG THEMSELVES 
(IX. 23—X. 22). 


As Paul concluded the preceding development by 
giving his own example, he introduces the following in 
the same way. In vers. 23-27 he shows the danger 
which he himself ran, if he ventured to deviate from 
the austere path of voluntary renunciation. Then, in 
chap. x. 1-11, he presents a second example to the 
Corinthians, that of the people of Israel when they 
had come out of Egypt, whose numerous chastise- 
ments in the wilderness were called forth by their loose 
abandonment to their lusts. Finally, vers. 12-22, he 


applies these examples to the present situation of the 


Corinthians. 


1. The example of the apostle (vers. 23-27). 
Ver. 23. “Now then I do all things’ for the gospel’s 
sake, that I might be partaker. thereof also.”—The 8, 
then, is progressive; it marks the transition from 


17, R. with K L Syr. reads tovro (this); all the rest, ravre (all 
things). 
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interest taken in the salvation of our brethren to care 
for our own. To understand this verse, we need not 
construe it in the way in which it is usually done, 
as if the verb J do had two regimens; the first, for the 
gospel, and the second, that I might .. ., the latter 
being regarded as explaining the former. The explana- 
tion would not square sufficiently with the term to be 
explained. There is, it seems to me, only one motive, 
that which is indicated by the that, the salvation of 
Paul himself. This will appear if we paraphrase as 
follows: “If I act thus for the gospel, it is that I 
myself might be partaker thereof.” Those sacrifices 
which he makes for the preaching of the gospel (8a 76 
evayy.), he makes that he may himself share in the 
salvation which he preaches; comp. ver. 27, which is 
the key of all that precedes. This life of self-denial, 
then, is the only condition on which Paul founds the 
hope that he may one day be welcomed by the Judge 
and receive the crown from His hand.—If we read 
tobro, this, with T. R., the reference is to the general 
principle of conduct expounded above. If, with the 
Alex. and the Greco-Lats., we read mdvta, all things, 
the word refers to the various applications of the 
principle which have been enumerated. The last — 
reading seems preferable. —The Greek expression 
literally means: fellow-partaker of the gospel. The 
apostle means: partaking with all other believers in 
the blessings which it confers, and in those which it 
promises. Paul would not at any price be deprived of 
the salvation and glory made sure to other preachers by 
the freedom with which they perform their task. These 
words should open the eyes of the Corinthians, who 
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will deny themselves nothing, to the danger to which 


they thus expose themselves. Edwards explains Paul’s 


phrase in the sense: “to be a partaker of the spirit of 


the gospel.” Certainly Paul does not think that the 
reward promised to the faithful can be separated from 
the possession of the evangelical spirit. But ver. 27 
constrains us to think specially of salvation, and of the 
salvation, present or final, which the gospel promises. 
Ver. 19 expresses in a positive form the same idea as 
ver. 27 does negatively. 

To illustrate this terrible thought, the apostle borrows 
a figure from the most exciting spectacle which Greek 


life presented. Every two years there were celebrated » 


near Corinth the Isthmian games, which, like the other 
public games of Greece, such as the Olympic and 
Nemzan games, included the five exercises of leaping, 
throwing the discus, racing, boxing, and wrestling. All 
Greece witnessed these competitions with the warmest 
interest, and the athlete who was proclaimed the victor 
received the admiration and homage of the whole 


~ 


nation; see the description given by Beet, p. 157 seq. ~ 


It is quite probable, as the same author says, that, 
during the two years Paul had passed at Corinth, he 
had himself witnessed the Isthmian games, at least 
once.—Paul makes use here only of the two exercises 
of racing and boxing. 

Ver. 24. “Know ye not that they which run in a 
race, run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, that 
ye may obtain.”—In the application, the goal is no 
more identical with the prize, than in the actual case. 


The goal is perfect holiness ; the prize is glory, the crown 


f holiness. Of course, in mentioning the fact that 
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out of a number of runners only one reaches the goal 
first, and obtains the prize, the apostle does not mean, 
that of the multitude of Christians only one will be 
saved. What he desires to inculcate by the figure is, 
that to succeed in the Christian race, one must labour 
for his salvation with the same energy and the same 
resolution to reach the goal of holiness, as this one 
victor to reach the goal of the race. Like him, the 
Christian must learn to forget everything else, that he 
may see only the goal to be reached. They are not 
very many, Paul means, who, while calling themselves 
Christians, run after this manner! The word odTw, SO, 
may be regarded as a particle of inference: “so then 
run, that ye may obtain.” But it may also be made 
the antecedent of the conjunction #a: “Run in such a 
way that...” There is more vivacity in this second 
meaning of oft». This little word, rightly understood, - 
seems intended to cheer and stimulate the runners. It 
is objected; that instead of the wa, that, a dere, so that, 
would have been needed. But the ta brings out 
better the aspiration of the runner after victory. — 
When the apostle speaks of this one, does he allude 
to his own mode of acting? Possibly (vers. 26, 
27). In any case they ought to beware, those Corin- 
thians — fond of their ease and obstinately attached 
to their rights and liberties—lest they be in the end 
ike those slack runners who lose the prize. To win, 
it is not enough to run, it is needed to run well 
(Riickert). This idea is the transition to the follaw- 
ing verse. | 

Ver, 25. “ Now, whoever strives for the mastery 
abstains from everything : they to obtain a corruptible 
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crown; but we an incorruptible.’—Hdwards rightly 
says: “This verse reminds the Corinthians of two 
things: first, the difficulty of winning, and next, the 
infinite value of victory.” The participle every man 
striving relates, not to the time when the athlete is 
already in the lists, but to the time when he enrols 
himself among those who are to take part in the 
competition. During the ten months before the day 
of the games, the competitors lived in sustained exercises 
and with special self-denial, abstaining from everything 
that could exhaust or weight the body. For the 
Christian, whose conflict is a matter, not of a day, but 
of the whole life, abstinence, the condition of progress 
in sanctification, is consequently an exercise to be 
renewed daily.—The abstinence of the athletes did not 
relate only to criminal enjoyments, but also to grati- 
fications in themselves lawful; so the Christian’s self- 
denial should bear, not only on guilty pleasures, but on 
every habit, on every enjoyment which, without being” 
vicious, may involve a loss of time or a diminution of 
moral force. 

Should any complain of this condition of final 
triumph, Paul reminds them that the athletes make 
such sacrifices with a view to a passing honour, 
whereas they have in prospect eternal glory. The pine 
crown which the judge put on the victor’s head in the 
Isthmian games, while it was the emblem of glory, was 
at the same time the emblem of the transitory character 
of that glory. For the spiritual victor there is reserved 
an unfading crown ! 

Vers. 26, 27. “I therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; 
so fight I, not as one that beateth the air: 27. But I 


a a 
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buffet. 1 my body, and lead it captive: lest, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be rejected.”—The 
particle roi, conformably thereto, does not occur 


elsewhere in Paul's writings; it forcibly expresses a - 


consequence inevitably resulting from what precedes: 
“In virtue, then, of this state of things in which there 
is nothing to be changed.”—The word run denotes the 
progress made in Christian sanctification ; comp. Phil. 
i. 138, 14.—As to the ofra, it is evidently here the 
antecedent of s.—The adverb déi\ws has sometimes 
been taken in the passive sense : “ Without being seen, 
remarked,” like a runner who is lost in the crowd 
of other athletes. The apostle would thus expressly 
designate himself here as the one who attracts the 
attention of the spectators, by outstripping the other 
runners. This meaning would be admissible if such an 


expression were not rather pretentious. It is better to - 


give the adverb the active sense: “ Without seeing the 
goal, and consequently the course, clearly, as when one 
walks in the dark; so: deviating to right and left.” 
This meaning is more in keeping, as we shall see, with 
that of the following figure: beating the air, which 
has an analogous signification, as is proved by the 
parallelism of the two propositions. Paul alludes to 
that sterile activity of the sages and orators of Corinth, 
who neglect the true end of Christian life, sanctification 
and final salvation, and are concerned only to charm 
their hearers, to enjoy themselves with them, and to 
lord it over them. As for him, he runs with his eye 


1T. R. with » A BC D reads vrumieco (I buffet); FG K LP read 
vrorialw (I sulject); and De with several Fathers: vronielw (the same 
meaning), . 
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firmly fixed on the goal. — Next, to bring home this 
obligation still more forcibly to his readers, he refers to 
a second and more formidable kind of contest, boxing. 
Here there is not only running, but striking and being 
struck. And the blows, to be effective, must not be 
lost on the air ; they must fall on the adversary. The 
term beat the air has sometimes been taken as an 
allusion to the kind of gymnastics in which the athletes 
engaged to prepare themselves for the contest, and 
which was. called scoomachy. But we are here in the 
heat of the contest itself. The allusion therefore, if 
there was one, could only in any case be very indirect. 
Ver, 27. The apostle explains by his own example 
who the adversary is on whom these redoubled and 
redoubtable blows are to fall; it is his own body. He 
does not say his flesh, as if he wished here to lay stress 
on the characteristic of sin in the body; no, it is the 
organism, as such, that he curbs and bends by all sorts 
of exercises and austerities to make it a pliable instru- 
ment. There is room for hesitation between the two 
readings imamdfo, I buffet (the verb strictly signifies : 
to strike under the eyes, so as to make blue wounds), 
and tmomidfo or troméfo, to grip so as to” put under. 
This second reading would suit the following verb: to 
lead captive ; but the first agrees better with the fore- 
going verb: to gue blows with the fist. By this figure 
the apostle describes all the privations which he imposes 
on his body, all the labours to which he condemns it 
throughout the entire course of his life, and thatespecially 
in consequence of his refusing all payment and obliging 
himself to provide with his hands for his maintenance ; 
comp. 2 Cor. vi. 4, 5, xi. 238-27; Acts xx. 34, 35.— 
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The word SovrAayoya, to lead captive, continues the 
figure. As the victor led the vanquished round the 
arena, amid the plaudits of the spectators, so Paul, 
after breaking the opposition of his body, leads it like 
a submissive servant before the face of the world in the 
labours of the apostleship. 

And let not this be taken as a work of supereroga- 
tion, fitted to confer on him some peculiar merit and 
a higher degree of glory! In his eyes, there is no 
luxury in the question, it is a simple necessary. Were 
he to act otherwise, he should be afraid, he who has 
stimulated others, of being himself finally rejected. 
One can hardly avoid seeing in the term «npvacew, to 
fill the office of herald, to publish, an allusion to the 
function of the man whose duty it was to sound the 
trumpet and so summon the athletes to begin the 
contest. Such is the figure of what the apostle was - 
doing for the Gentile peoples by the preaching of the 
gospel. Rtickert, it is true, objects, that, in the public 
games, the herald himself did not enter the lists. 
Comparisons always halt somewhere; otherwise they 
would imply not comparison, but identity. The Chris- 
tian ministry presents this exceptional character, that 
he who fills it has two tasks to perform simultaneously : 
that of calling others to salvation, and that of securing 
his own. Heinrici has thought that the point here was 
the approbation or disapprobation which the herald 
might deserve by the way in which he proclaimed the 
name and eulogy of the victors, after the combat. 
This is to press the figure beyond all measure.—The 
term ddoxipos, non-acceptable, to be rejected, comes, 
grammarians say, from 8éyouat, to receive. This term 
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also belonged to the language of the public games. 
Before admitting candidates to the honour of competing 
in the circus, they were subjected to a preparatory trial, 
called Soxpacia, by means of which there were set aside 
all those who were not fit to enter the lists, Could 
Paul be alluding to this custom? It seems to me 
improbable. His concern is not about the trial for 
entrance into the contest, but about the exit trial. 
The terms Sé«cuos and Soxiuy are so frequently used by 
the apostle, that it is unnecessary to explain the use of 
them here by an allusion which would be so far from 
appropriate. It is his salvation, the welcome to be 
received by himself from the Judge, which the apostle 
sees to be at stake, and with a view to which he thinks 
it his duty to use such severity toward his own body. 

Such is the mode in which the apostle seeks to awake 
feelings of salutary fear and serious watchfulness in 
those self-infatuated Corinthians, who, on the ground 
of their superior knowledge and alleged emancipation, 
forgot the regard which they owed to the salvation of 
their brethren, without imagining that by this conduct 
they were compromising their own. 

The better to inculcate the manner in which they 
should act, he seeks at that very moment to make 
himself a Greek to the Grecks, borrowing from their 
national life the figures most fitted to strike their 
imagination.—It has often and justly been remarked, 
how frequent these figures, borrowed from the contests 
of the stadium, are in the authors of the New Testament 
Epistles (Phil. iii.; 2 Tim. iv.; Heb. xii., ete.), while they 
are wholly strange to the discourses of Jesus in the 


Gospels. Have we not here a proof of the fidelity with 
VOL. IL D 
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which the original form of the latter has been preserved 
to us? Why, if they had been composed later, and 
after the Gospel had penetrated mto the Greek world, 
should not such figures so familiar to Greek thought 
appear in them ? 


2. The example of the Israelites (x. 1-11). 


This passage is the continuation of the foregoing. 
What the apostle has just indicated as a possibility for 
himself, he now points out as a reality in the history of 
the Jewish people. In them we have a nation who, 
after having been the object of the most ample favours 
from God, favours even which were perfectly analogous 
to those we enjoy as Christians, nevertheless perished 
because of its failure in self-renunciation. In fact: 
1, the Israelites having come out of Egypt had all - 
participated in the extraordimary favours which accom- 
panied this deliverance, vers. 1-4; 2, and yet they 
almost all perished in the wilderness, ver. 5; 3, such is 
the image of the lot which threatens the Corinthians if 
they act in the same manner, vers. 6-11. 

The analogy between this passage and the preceding 
is striking: this nation, that had come out of Egypt to 
get to Canaan, corresponds to the runner who, after . 
starting im the race, misses the prize, for want of 
perseverance in self-sacrifice. The one runner whom 
the judge of the contest crowns is the counterpart of 
the two faithful Israelites, to whom alone it was given 
to enter the Promised Land. 

But in the following passage we have no longer to 
do with a simple comparison; it is more serious; we 
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enter into the realities of history. The apostle, as has 
been remarked here, becomes a Jew to the Jews, as he 
had formerly become a Greek to the Greeks.—Vers. 1-4. 
He begins by recalling the favours bestowed on the 
Jews in and after their deliverance from the Egyptian 
captivity, and he compares these favours with those 
enjoyed by Christians. For the salvation founded by 
the ministry of Moses in Israel is one and the same 
work with the salvation brought in by Christ; and the 
laws of Divine action, which directed the former of 
these deliverances, are exactly the same as those to 
which final salvation is subject. 

Vers. 1, 2. “ Indeed,* brethren, I would not that ye 
should be ignorant, how that all our fathers were under 
the cloud, and all passed through the sea; and were all 
baptized? into Moses in the cloud and in the sea.”—The 
connecting particle 6é¢, then, in the T. R. would indicate 
a gradation which the preceding remarks easily explain: 
“And there is more here than a simple figure, such as 
that of the games.” This reading is therefore quite 
suitable; the other, found in the Alex. and Greco- 
Latins, yép, for, is also suitable ; the for bears especially 
on the last idea of the foregoing verse, the being found 
worthy of rejection. “And indeed the danger exists ; 
what happened to our fathers is the proof of it.”. This 
second connection is simpler.—In saying: J would not 
that ye should be ignorant, the apostle would not 
insinuate that they do not know the account of the 
exodus from Egypt; he means that he is afraid they 
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do not sufficiently understand the meaning and bearing 
of the events to which he here refers,—Meyer has con- 
cluded from the expression: owr fathers, that Paul is 
here speaking as a Jew, and in the name of Jewish 
Christians. But by the address: brethren, he has just 
comprehended the whole Church in one and the same 
body. He therefore sees in the Christian Church 
the outgrowth of the ancient Israelitish community. 
Indeed, according to Romans, chaps. iv. and xi., the 
Church is grafted on the patriarchal trunk; and, in 
virtue of this spiritual relation, the fathers of the 
Jewish people are also those of the Christian household. 
—The prominent place which he gives to the word 
mavtes, all, as well as its repetition in vers. 2, 3, and 4 
(five times), show that we have here the essential idea 
of the passage : “Those people who almost all perished, 
began with being all blessed of the Lord.” This is the - 
counterpart of ix. 24: “All run, but one obtains the 
prize.’—The verb in the imperfect, jcav, were, denotes 
a state which is prolonged, while the crossing of the 
Red Sea having been an event of the day is denoted 
by the aorist (8uj\Gov).—The preposition io, under, is 
construed with the accusative, because it has not merely 
a local sense here, but expresses the moral notion of 
protection : they were under the shelter of the Divine 
presence manifested by the cloud. 

Ver. 2. After stating the fact, this verse indicates 
its religious signification and bearing; it was a true 
baptism which was conferred on them all. Ag the 
baptized person enters the water and receives the 
sprinkling on his head, and as this water by the 
sacramental words becomes to him the pledge of salva- 
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tion, so the Israelites, placed under the cloud and 
crossing the sea, possessed the visible pledge of 
Divine blessing and salvation. This miraculous cross- 
ing separated them thenceforth from Egypt, the place 
of bondage and idolatry, exactly as the believer's 
baptism separates him from his former life of con- 
demnation and sin. In this parallel there is no petty 
and Rabbinical typology ; everything is well grounded 
from the moral point of view. The material water did 
not play any part in the passage of the Red Sea: it is 
not said either that it rained from the cloud on the 
Israelites, or that they had their feet plunged in the 
water. ‘The crossing was to them as baptism is to the 
believer, the threshold of salvation. This spiritual 
analogy is expressed by Paul in the words: and were 
all baptized into Moses. By following their God-given 
leader with confidence at that critical moment, they 
were closely united to, and, as it were, incorporated 
with Moses to become his people, in the same way as 
Christians in being baptized on the ground of faith 
in Christ become part of the same plant with Him 
(Rom. vi. 38-5); they are thenceforth His body.—There 
is room for hesitation between the two readings 
éBarricavro (the middle), they had themselves baptized, 
and the passive ¢SarticOncav, they were baptized. In 
favour of the middle form, it can be said that the 
copyists could easily have substituted for it the passive 
form, which is more generally used in the New Testa- 
ment in speaking of Christian baptism. Then the 
apostle required to bring out in this context the idea 
of faith in Moses as the active principle of the conduct 
of the Israelites.—Here, probably, with the words of 
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the Old Testament, of which the apostle is thinking, we 
have the only passage of Scripture in which a man is 
presented as the object of faith; comp. Ex. xiv. 31: 
“And they believed the Lord, and His servant Moses.” 
No doubt faith, according to the scriptural view, can 
only have a Divine object, God Himself, His word, His 
promises, His work; but when a servant of God is 
absolutely identified with the Divine will and work, as 
Moses was, then the absolute confidence which attaches 
to that which is Divine may also be extended to him. 
Without faith in the Dwine mission of Moses, Israel 
would not have followed him to the wilderness.—The 
preposition « has rather the instrumental sense (by) 
than the local (in). 

But the Jews not only received a baptism, they 
partook also of a Holy Supper : 

Vers. 3, 4. “ And did all eat the same spiritual meat; - 
4, And did all drink the same spiritual drink ; for they 
drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them ; and 
that Rock was Christ.”—As the Holy Supper serves to 
maintain in salvation those who have entered into it 
by the faith professed in baptism, so the Israelites 
also received, after the initial deliverance, the favours 
necessary to their preservation. These benefits, corre- 
sponding to the bread and wine of the Supper, were the 
manna daily received, and the water which God caused 
to issue from a rock in two cases of exceptional distress. 
The epithet wvevparixos, spiritual, cannot refer to the 
nature of these two Divine gifts; for they were 
material in substance. We may interpret it in two 
ways: either in the sense of typical, if we regard the 
material gift as the figure of a higher and future one; 
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or in the sense of supernatural, in so far as these 
gifts were the immediate products of creative energy, 
regarded as proceeding from the Divine Spirit (Gen. 
i. 2; Ps. xxxiii. 6). I doubt whether examples can be 
quoted sufficient to establish the first of these two 
meanings; Rev. xi. 8, the only passage adduced by 
Edwards, is not convincing. The second meaning, on 
the contrary, is in harmony with biblical language in 
general and with that of the apostle in particular, 
though Holsten alleges the contrary; comp. Gal. 
iv. 29. Moreover, it must be considered that the 
first meaning, by lowering the gifts made to the 
Israelites to the level of mere figures, would so far 
diminish the force of the argument; while the second, 
by representing them as miraculous gifts, gives it 
additional solidity: Heavenly food, and He did not 
save them! Supernatural water, and those who drank 
it perished under condemnation!— The pronoun 76 
aire, the same (food), does not refer, as is thought by 
Calvin and Heinrici, to the identity of these gifts 
with those bestowed on Christians. The one poimt 
in question is the relation of the Israelites to one 
another. All partook equally of this miraculous 
nourishment ; and two were saved ! 

Ver. 4. Paul here refers to the two events related 
Ex. xvii. 6 and Num. xx. 11. The miraculous 
character of the water which came from the rock is 
explained by the following proposition (for) ; it follows 
from the spiritual nature of the rock whence it flowed. 
The word spiritual cannot therefore have here a mean- 
ing exactly similar to that which it had in the foregomg 
propositions. There this epithet denoted the super- 
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natural origin of the material gifts, Applied, as it is 
here, to the source of the miraculous water, it can only 
designate the nature of the rock ; for it is this nature 
which explains the creative energy that was inherent 
in it and the supernatural effects it could produce. To 
produce this supernatural water, there was needed a 
rock Divine in its nature. — Several] commentators, 
Ruckert, Baur, de Wette, Meyer (1st edns.), have 
thought that Paul was here appropriating the Rab- 
binical fable, according to which a material rock rolled 
over hill and dale across the desert beside the camp of 
the Israelites, so as to supply them with the water they 
needed ; it was Miriam, Moses’ sister, who above all 
was said to possess the secret of getting this water. 
But how can we imagine for a moment the most 
spiritual of the apostles holding and teaching the 
Churches such puerilities? In any case, even if he 
meant to allude to so ridiculous a fable, which we 
greatly doubt, he has done so in such a way as to make 
palpable the wide divergence between the Rabbinical 
opinion and his own. In fact, the object of the two 
epithets dxorovbotens and TVEULATUKIS, accompanying 
and spiritual, is certainly to distinguish exactly the 
invisible and spiritual Rock of which he himself speaks, 
from the material rock spoken of in Exodus, that of 
which the Lord said to Moses the first time: “I will 
stand before thee there upon the rock in Horeb, and thou 
shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water out of 
it,” and the second time in the wilderness of Sin: “Take 
the rod . .. and speak to the rock. . -, and thou 
shalt bring forth water from the rock.” These two 
rocks already stood there when Israel arrived in these 
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localities, and they remained there when Israel left 
them. Paul, therefore, can only mean one thing: that 
behind these material and immoveable rocks, there 
was one invisible and moveable, the true giver of the 
water, to wit, the Christ Himself. If anyhow such is 
the meaning of the narrative of Exodus, in Paul’s view, 
where is place left for a third sort of rock at once 
spiritual and material and of a nature wholly incom- 
prehensible? The imperfect émwov, drank, indicates 
duration, a repetition of similar cases; and this because 
the spiritual Rock was always present in the mysterious 
cloud which accompanied Israel. This is what the 
apostle expresses when he adds: and that Rock was 
Christ. Meyer, after abandoning his first explanation, 
adopts the view, since his 4th ed., that these words 
constrain us to hold that Paul regarded the Rock as 
a visible and real manifestation of the Christ, who 
accompanied Israel in the cloud, according to the 
words of the Targum of Isaiah (xvi. 1) and of Philo, 
who say that “the rock was wisdom.” But the idea 
of the incarnation of the Christ in a rock is so contrary 
to the spirit of St. Paul, that one cannot entertain it 
seriously, and ver. 9 represents the Christ in the 
wilderness acting as the representative of Jehovah, 
from the midst of the cloud! Is it not perfectly 
simple to explain this figure of which Paul makes use, 
by the numerous sayings of Deuteronomy, in which the 
Lord is called the Rock of Israel: “The Rock, His work 
is perfect” (xxxii. 4); “Israel lightly esteemed the 
Rock of his salvation” (ver. 15); “Of the Rock that 
begat thee thou art unmindful” (ver. 18), ete., and by 
all those similar ones of Isaiah: “Thou hast not been 
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mindful of the Rock of thy strength” (xvii. 10) ; “in 
the Lord is the Rock of ages” (xxvi. 4)? Only, what is 
special in the passage of Paul is, that this title of Rock 
of Israel, during the wilderness history, is ascribed 
here, not to Jehovah, but to the Christ. The passage 
forms an analogy to the words John xii. 41, where the 
apostle applies to Jesus the vision in which Isaiah 
beholds Adonai, the Lord, in the temple of His glory 
(ch. vi.). Christ is represented in these passages, by 
Paul and John, as pre-existent before His coming 
to the earth, and presiding over the theocratic history. 
In ch. viii. ver. 6, Paul had designated Christ as the 
Being by whom God created all things. Here he 
represents Him as the Divine Being who accompanied 
God’s people in the cloud through the wilderness, and 
who gave them the deliverances which they needed. 
We have the same view here as appears in the angel of . 
the Lord, so often identified in Genesis with the Lord 
Himself, and yet distinct from Him, in the Being who 
is called in Isaiah the angel of His presence (Ixiii. 9), 
and in Malachi the angel of the covenant, Adonai 
(iii. 1), the Mediator between God and the world, 
specially with.a view to the work of salvation. It is 
easy to understand the relation there is between the 
mention of this great theocratic fact and the idea 
which the apostle wishes to express in our passage. 
The spiritual homogeneity of the two covenants, and of 
the gifts accompanying them, rests on this identity of 
the Divine head of both. The practical consequence is 
obvious at. a glance: Christ lived in the midst of the 
ancient people, andthe people perished! How can 
you think yourselves, you Christians, secure from the 
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same lot!—lIt is clear that there is no good ground 
for holding, as Holsten does, the second part of 
this verse to be interpolated. It enters perfectly 
into the course of the argument.—Reuss alleges that 
with such a conception of history as the apostle 
here expresses, “‘one comes very near seeing nothing 
more in it than pure allegories, and not realities.” 
It seems as if this critic would like to make St. Paul 
the forerunner of his own critical system. He forgets 
that it is one thing to derive a moral application 
from an accomplished fact, and another to assert that 
the fact itself is only an illustration of the moral idea. 

Tt has been justly observed that in this passage we 
find for the first time the combination of the two 
sacred acts of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as form- 
ing a complete whole: the one representing the grace 
of entrance into the new life, the other the grace by 
which we are maintained and strengthened in it. The 
combination of these two acts, under the particular 
name of sacraments, is not therefore an arbitrary 
invention of dogmatic. 

The Israelites, after their exodus from Egypt, all 
received Divine favours analogous though inferior to 
those which Christians themselves enjoy; and, not- 
withstanding, what a judgment! 

Ver. 5. “But with most of them God was not well 
pleased : for they were overthrown in the wilderness.” 
—'Adrd: notwithstanding so great favours. — They 
were overthrown ..., an allusion to Num. xiv. 29: 
“Your carcases shall fall in the wilderness.” What a 
spectacle is that which is called up by the apostle 
before the eyes of the self-satisfied Corinthians: all 
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those bodies, sated with miraculous food and drink, 
strewing the soil of the desert ! 

Vers. 6-11. From these facts the apostle derives 
this lesson: The greatest blessings may issue in the 
greatest judgments. 

Ver. 6. “ Now these things were our examples, to 
the intent we should not lust after evil things, as they 
also lusted.”—These things: this rejection, this curse 
after such blessings. —Hzamples for us ; strictly : 
examples of us, that is to say, of what will happen 
to ourselves if we follow their example.—The use 
of the plural (éyev74ncav) follows by attraction from 
the predicate tiaou.—The word tumos, type, which 
comes from tértw, to strike, strictly denotes an im- 
pression in which an already existing image is re- 
produced. But, strange to say, in the history of the 
kingdom of God, the figure which serves to produce 
the impression does not appear till after the impression 
itself; it has indeed a pre-existence relatively to it, 
but only in the Divine mind. In history, the derived 
impression appears first, on one of the lower stages of 
revelation, and the model figure does not appear till 
a more advanced epoch of the kingdom of God.— 
That we should not lust after... Literally : “ that 
we should not be dusters of evil things.” The noun 
(émOuunrys) denotes the permanent disposition, the 
inward vice, while the particular acts are denoted by 
the verb in the aorist (éme0uncav).—The word erOupia, 
lust, expresses, as is shown by its composition, the 
motion of the soul (Oués) toward (é7i) a good thing 
which God does not give, egoistical and discontented 
aspiration.—By evil things are to be understood the 
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enjoyments which God does not grant, either because 
they are evil in themselves, or because, perfectly 
legitimate as they are, God requires them to be 
sacrificed in the service of love or for the sake of 
watchfulness. The phrase: desirous of evil things, 
includes all the following sens, and reveals their common 
cause, just as the phrase to be overthrown sums up 
all the judgments which are about to be enumerated. 
—These examples are four in number; two refer to 
pleasures which God refuses, vers. 7, 8; two to the 
feelings of irritation and rebellion excited by this 
refusal, vers. 8, 9. 

Vers. 7, 8. ‘Neither be ye idolaters, as were some 
of them; as! it is written, The people sat down to eat 
and drink, and rose up to play. 8. Neither let us 
commit fornication, as some of them committed, and 
fell in one day three and twenty thousand.” *—The 
pndé, neither, connects this proposition closely with the 
preceding ; we pass from lust to the acts in which it 
seeks its satisfaction—The example quoted is that 
of the worship of the golden calf, and of the profane 
feast which followed it, Ex. xxxii. The verb zaifew, 
strictly : to play, is specially used of dancing. 

Ver. 8. The danger of fornication was always con- 
nected with idolatry. At-Corinth, therefore, it might 
easily follow participation in the sacrificial feasts.— 
The example quoted is that mentioned in Num. 
xxv., where, according to Balaam’s treacherous advice, 
the Israelites were enticed to a sacrifice offered by the 
Midianites to the god Baal-Peor, and where they let 
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themselves be drawn into this sin.—The Old Testament 
relates (ver. 9) that 24,000 perished of the plague, 
inflicted by the wrath of the Lord. St. Paul speaks 
only of 23,000. We might admit a slip of memory. 
But the figure 24,000 is exactly reproduced in Philo 
and Josephus and the Rabbins. Are we to suppose 
that Paul did not know his sacred history so well as 
they? The same fact prevents us from supposing a 
variant in the text of the Old Testament. May we not 
here suspect a piece of Rabbinical refinement, similar 
to the: forty strypes save one, spoken of in 2 Cor. xi. 
24% ‘To avoid the risk of exaggeration, it had become 
the habit, in oral teaching we may suppose, to speak of 
23,000 instead of 24,000 (see Calvin)—The transition 
from the second person (that ye become not, ver. 7) 
to the first (that we commit not) seems to arise from 
the fact that the second danger was much more common 
than the first, and might apply to Christians in general. 

Vers. 9, 10. “ Neither let us tempt the Christ’ as? 
some of them tempted Him, and were destroyed* of 
serpents; 10. Neither* murmur ye as° some of them 
murmured, and were destroyed of the destroyer.” —The 
first of the two sins against which the Corinthians 
are indirectly put on their guard in these verses, is 
evidently the discontent which they feel on account of 
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the self-denial required by their Christian call. The 
example quoted is that of the Israelites dissatisfied 
with the food to which they are reduced in the wilder- 
ness, and who are punished by the scourge of the fiery 
serpents (Num. xxi. 5 seq.).—The expression to tempt 
God, so often used in Scripture, signifies: to put God 
to the proof, to try whether He will manifest His 
goodness, power, and wisdom either by succouring 
us from a danger to which we have rashly exposed 
ourselves, or by extricating us from a difficulty which 
we have ourselves wilfully created while reckoning on 
Him, or by pardoning a sin for which we had before- 
hand discounted His grace. This, according to the 
biblical view, is one of the greatest sins man can 
commit. The Jews committed it in the wilderness 
by their murmurs, because they sought thereby to 
challenge the display of Divine power in the service of 
their lusts. The Corinthians in their turn committed 
it by pushing to its utmost limits the use of their 
Christian liberty in regard to heathen feasts. Could 
our Christianity, said they, really forbid to us those 
pleasures? Is not God able to keep us from falling 
even in such circumstances? And even if we should 
fall, would not His grace be ready to pardon and raise 
us again? They thus claimed to make God move at 
their pleasure, even should it be necessary to work 
miracles of power or mercy to save them.—Of the 
three readings tov xdpuov, the Lord, tov Xpictdv, the 
Christ, and tov Oedv, God, the last should be set aside 
without hesitation; it has only the Alexandrinus in 
its favour; it is a correction following the usual 
biblical phrase to tempt God. The other two come to 
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the same thing in point of sense; for the term the 
Lord always denotes Christ in the New Testament 
when it is not found in a quotation from the Old. It 
might be said in favour of the reading the Lord, that 
it explains more easily the other two; but: in favour 
of the Christ, we have, first, the agreement of the 
two Greco-Latin and Byzantine families, then the more 
extraordinary form and the greater difficulty of the 
expression, finally, its appropriateness in the application 
of the saying to the Corinthians and the comparison of 
ver. 4. This reading is also preferred by Osiander, 
Reuss, Heinrici, Hofmann, etc. For the meaning of it, 
see on ver. 4. 

Ver. 10. Here is the fourth trespass of which St. 
Paul speaks: the murmuring against Moses and Aaron. 
The fact which he cites is that related Num. xvi.; the 
revolt of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, in consequence 
of which a sudden plague destroyed the despisers of 
the servants of the Lord. Some have thought of the 
event related Num. xiv., where, in consequence of the 
report of the spies sent to Canaan, the people murmured 
and rebelled. But this sin was not followed by any 
immediate judgment; it became the occasion of the 
sentence pronounced on those who were more than 
twenty years of age when they came out of Egypt, a 


sentence which was executed only slowly during their . 


whole journeying in the wilderness. The intervention 
of the destroying angel indicates a sudden and mortal 
plague; this circumstance is certainly not mentioned 
in the narrative of the punishment of Korah and his 
companions; but it is supposed by the term mag- 
gépha, the plague, ver. 48 (Hebrew text, xvii. 18), which 
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St. Paul interprets by Ex. xii. 23. In quoting this 
example, he certainly has in view the irritation felt by 
a party among the Corinthians against himself, his 
fellow-labourers, and those of the leaders of the flock 
who along with them disapprove of taking part in 
heathen rejoicings. This party chafed at their severity, 
which gave rise to so painful a situation for Christians 
in relation to their friends, and they asked, as Korah 
and his followers did in respect of Moses and Aaron, 
Whether the authority they exercised over the Church 
was not a usurpation ?—Of the two readings murmur 
and let us murmur, the first ought to be preferred, in 
the first place, because the second probably arises from 
an assimilation of this verb to the verbs of vers. 8 and 
9; and next, because we have here an admonition 
altogether special, applicable only to the Church of 
Corinth, like that of ver. 7, where already the second 
person was used. — The imperfect dm@dduvvT0, were 


_ perishing, is preferable to the aor. drddovt0, perished ; 


it makes us witnesses, as it were, of the mournful scene. 

Ver. 11. “ Now all?’ these things happened’ unto 
them for ensamples:* and they are written for our 
admonition, upon whom the end of the world is 
come.” “—This verse is the summary of all the fore- 
going examples; a fact which leads us to prefer the 
reading of the Sinait. and of the Greco-Lats., which 
preserves and even places foremost the word sdvza, alll. 
—The two readings tv, “as types,” and tumds, 

17, R with © K L P Syr, reads: savrn de zavra; & D, XE G: 
more Oe reure; AB: ravre ds. 

2 Two readings: ovyeBeivev and cvysBasvov. 

$7. R. with DEF GL: rez; ,A BCKP: rorixas. 
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typically, have the same meaning; but the second 
is to be preferred, first, because it is read in MSS. 
of the three families; and next because the word 
tumixas occurs nowhere else. The substantive rvzou 
has probably come from ver. 6.—Of the two readings 
cvvéBawov and ovvéBawev, the first goes better with 
turot, the second with tumuds.—The apostle does not 
mean that these facts did not really happen, as has 
been insinuated, but that they had a bearing beyond 
their immediate signification. The Scripture compila- 
tion of the facts of sacred history has the same end as 
the history itself. The same God who directed the 
latter willed that it should be committed to writing 
with a view to those who should live in the final 
epoch of the world, and for whom those facts, without 
Scripture, would be as though they were not.—The 
word vovOecia signifies: rebuke, correction, 2 Tim. iii. 
16, 17. This is what the Corinthians needed at that 
time.—Ta réryn tav aidvwr, literally the ends of the 
ages, is a term corresponding to the acharith hajjamim, 
the end of the days, in the prophets; comp. the 
expressions the last tames (1 Pet. i. 20), and the last 
hour (1 John ii. 18). It is the dispensation of the 
Messiah which for us falls into two periods, confounded 
in one in the view of the prophets, that of His purely 
spiritual kingdom and that of His kingdom of glory. 
Paul is here speaking of the former. The ages, aidves, 
denote the whole series of historical periods, and the 
term “the ends of the ages,” shows that the Messianic 
period itself will contain a series of phases.—The verb 
xatavTav, to meet, represents the ages which follow one 
another in the final dispensation, as coming to meet 
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the living. We must prefer the perfect xarjvrnxe of 
the Alex. reading to the aorist of the T. R.; Paul does 
not mean to speak of the meeting itself, but of the 
whole state of things constituted by this constant 
approach of the end. This final period is the most 
solemn of all, for it is during its course that the laws 
of the Divine kingdom, imperfectly manifested in former 
periods, display their conclusive effects. Formerly 
blessings and judgments, all have only a provisional 
and figurative character. With the final period of 
history, everything, whether for weal or woe, takes 
a decisive, eternal value. This is why everything 
which happened in former times took place with a view 
to us to whose lot it has fallen to live at this last hour 
(jpev eis ots)—The apostle did not himself know the 
duration of this final period, which in his mind coin- 
cided with the development of the Church; but the 
phrase: the ends of the ages, shows that he did not 
regard it as so short as is commonly alleged ; see on 
vu. 29. 


3. The application of these examples to the Church of 
Corinth (vers. 12-22), 


The parallel which the apostle had proposed to draw 
between the Israelites and Christians is closed. He 
now makes the practical application of it to the spiritual 
state of the Corinthians, an application which has, in 
the first place, a general character (vers. 12, 13), but 
which soon passes more specially to the important 
point which Paul has in view from ix. 23, participation 
in the sacrificial banquets (vers. 14-22). 

Vers. 12, 18. “Thus, then, let him that thinketh he 
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standeth take heed lest he fall! 13. There hath no 
temptation taken you but such as is common to man : 
but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able; but will with the 
temptation also make a way to escape, that ye* may 
be able to bear it.”—The dore, so that, which we render 
by thus then, indicates that this exhortation to watch- 
fulness is the inference to be drawn from the foregoing 
examples. There is here in the term Soxeiv, to think, a 
notion, not of illusion, but of presumption. Paul allows 
indeed that the person addressed by him is standing, 
for he afterwards speaks of the danger he isin of falling; 
but the very claim to be standing may lead to neglect 
of vigilance, and thereby to a fall—Eoravas, perfect 
infinitive contracted for éctaxévar or éotnxévai. The 
two figures to be standing and to fall do not represent 
the state of grace or condemnation, but the state of © 
fidelity or sin; comp. Rom. xiv. 4. 

Ver. 13. This verse is undoubtedly one of the most 
difficult of the whole Epistle, at least as to the logical 
connection joining it to what precedes and to what 
follows. This is very apparent when we study the 
commentaries. Many commentators (Meyer, Heinrici, 
Holsten, Beet) find here an encouragement fitted to 
soften the severity of the warning of ver. 12, in this 
sense: “And it is easy for you with watchfulness not 
to fall; for your previous temptations have not hitherto 
exceeded your strength, and should they be even 
greater, the faithfulness of God is a pledge to you that 
they will not go beyond it in the future.” The absence 
of the particle 5¢ at the beginning of the verse seems 

1 The vues, you, in the T. R. is only found in K. 
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to me incompatible with this meaning. Besides, the 
Corinthians had more need of being admonished than 
tranquillized. Finally, and above all, the asyndeton 
with the preceding context leads us rather to expect an 
emphatic reaffirmation of the need of vigilance, than an 
encouragement. ‘This has been felt by the ancient 
Greek commentators, Chrysostom, ete., and several 
moderns, such as Bengel, Olshausen, Riickert, Neander, 
and, to a certain extent, Edwards. The meaning, 
according to them, is this: “Take so much the more 
heed as you are not yet out of danger. Up iill now 
you have not been very greatly tempted” (Edwards: 
“Tt has not yet gone” the length of blood, of persecu- 
tion; Heb. xii. 4); “but how will it be if there should 
come on you stronger temptations than the former? 
God no doubt will still protect you, but on condition 
that you watch.” But is not this whole series of ideas 
very complicated? Then the force with which the 
faithfulness of God is expressed in the second part of 
the verse is not in keeping with so threatening a sense. 
The following, as it seems to me, is the true order of 
the apostle’s thoughts: “If you should fall thus (ver. 
13), you would be without excuse ; for the temptations 
which have met you hitherto have not been of an 
irresistible nature, and as to those which may come on 
you in the future, God is always ready to sustain you 
and to save you in time from peril.” The conclusion 
is drawn in ver. 14: “Wherefore beware of throwing 
yourselves into temptations to which you are not 
exposed by God Himself, and to which you would 
certainly succumb.” This meaning seems to me to be 
nearly that of Hofmann. The Corinthians must be 
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made to understand that they run no risk of sinning 
and falling away from faith, if they have only to. 
encounter the temptations which God allots to them, 
but that they have no pledge of victory whatever in 
the case of temptations into which they throw them- 
selves with light-heartedness. The passage is therefore 
at once an encouragement in respect of the former, and 
a grave warning in respect of the latter. 

The term repacpes, proof, temptation, comprehends 
all that puts moral fidelity to the proof, whether this 
proof have for its end to manifest and strengthen the 
fidelity—it is in this sense that God can tempt, Gen. 
xxii. 1; Deut. xiii. 3;—or whether it seeks to make man 
fall into sin—it is in this sense that God cannot tempt, 
James i. 13, and that the devil always tempts. It may 
also happen that the same fact falls at once into these - 
two categories, as for example, the temptation of Job, 
which on the part of Satan had for its end to make 
him fall, and which God, on the contrary, permitted 
with the view of bringing out into clear manifestation 
the fidelity of His servant, and of raising him to a 
higher degree of holiness and of knowledge. There are 
even cases in which God permits Satan to tempt, not 
without consenting to his attaining his end of bringing 
into sin. So im the case of David, 1 Chron. xxi. 1; 
comp. with 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. This is when the pride 
of man has reached a point such that it is a greater: 
obstacle to salvation than the commission of a sin ; God 
then makes use of a fall to break this proud heart 
by the humbling experience of its weakness. Such 
undoubtedly is the meaning in which we are to say: 
“Lead us not into temptation.” These remarks will 
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find their application in the immediate sequel.—It is 
possible to refer the term davOperwos, human, to the 
origin of the temptation. There is not one of your 
temptations which did not proceed from man, either 
from the evil heart and its natural lusts, or from the 
example of other sinners. The temptations of which 
Paul thus speaks, would be opposed either to those 
which come from God, or rather to those which have 
Satan for their author. And indeed the context might 
lead us to think of the diabolical temptations to which 
the Corinthians did not fear to expose themselves 
when they took part in those feasts where the breath 
of Satan diffused an atmosphere all impregnated with 
idolatry and sensuality ; “‘God has never put you into 
positions so diabolical ; it is yourselves who seek them.” 
This meaning would be natural enough in the context ; 
but the following words of the verse would in this case 
seem intended to encourage the Corinthians to brave 
such dangers by the promise of Divine succour, which 
it is impossible to hold. It is better, therefore, with 
most commentators, to apply the epithet human to the 
nature of the temptation : “ A temptation proportioned 
to the strength of man;” but without isolating man 
from God, for God only can give man victory even in 
the slightest temptation. And to account more fully 
for this unprecedented expression, must we not contrast 
it with an angelic temptation? Suppose the Corin- 
thians, impatient of the apostle’s exactions, should in 
their ill-humour express themselves thus: “ We should 
require to be angels to live as he demands!” “No,” 
Paul would answer; “I do not ask of you superhuman 
sacrifices in the name of your Christian profession. 
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Your faith has not put you into a situation which a 
weak man cannot bear; but God is faithful, and He 
measures the temptation to the amount of strength.” 
Then the apostle adds, that if the situation became 
difficult to such a degree as to appear utterly intoler- 
able, the faithfulness of God would show itself by 
putting an end to such a situation. Thus everything 
seems to me to find its natural connection.—The words 
imép 5 Swwacbe, beyond what ye are able, come as a 
surprise. Has man then some power? And, if the 
matter in question is what man can do with the Divine 
help, is not the power of this help without limit? But 
it must not be forgotten, that if the power of God 
is infinite, the receptivity of the believer is limited: 
limited by the measure of spiritual development which 
he has reached, by the degree of his love for holiness 
and of his zeal in prayer, etc. God knows this 
measure, Paul means to say, and he proportions the 
intensity of the temptation to the degree of power 
which the believer is capable of receiving from Him, as 
the mechanician, if we may be allowed such a com- 
parison, proportions the heat of the furnace to the 
resisting power of the boiler. It is evident from the 
words: with the temptation, that God co-operates with 
it in the sense we have spoken of above, and this is 
precisely the reason why He can also bring it to an 
end at any moment He chooses.—The issue, &Raous, 
may be obtained in two ways. Either God by His 
providence can put an end to the situation itself, or by 
a ray of light from on high He can rid the believer's 
heart of the fascinating charm exercised over him by 
the tempting object, and change into disgust the seduc- 
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tive attraction which it exercised. Of the two ways, 
the struggle to the death between inclination and 
duty issues in the victory of the believer. The con- 
clusion is this: “Victory being assured over the 
temptations which God sends you, seek not to throw 
yourselves into those which He does not send” 
(ver. 14). 

Hofmann rightly observes, that nothing rendered 
the breach of the converted heathen with his past and 
with his surroundings so conspicuous as his refusal 
to take part in the sacrificial feasts. And so, many 
Corinthians sought to persuade themselves that they 
might harmonize this participation with their Christian 
profession. Had they not declared the nothingness of 
idols? Such a feast, therefore, had no longer for them 
the character of a sacrifice; it was a purely social 
act, to which the great maxim of Christian liberty 
in regard to external things applied: “ All things 
are lawful for me.” Paul well knew that here was 
the most difficult sacrifice to be obtained. Accordingly 
with what prudence does he proceed! His whole 
handling of the question is a masterpiece of strategy. 
In chaps. viii. and ix. he treats the Corinthians as 
strong ; only for the sake of their brethren does he ask 
them to deny themselves meats offered to idols; he 
encourages them by describing the sacrifices which he 
has made and is daily making for the Churches and the 
gospel. Then suddenly (ix. 23) he passes to an entirely 
new order of considerations: ‘And if I act thus,” he 
adds, ‘“‘it is also for the sake of my own salvation, which 
I should certainly compromise by acting otherwise.” 
Then he demonstrates the reality of this danger by the 
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case of the Israelites who drew down on themselves the 
Divine condemnation by revolting against the self- 
denial which the wilderness life imposed on them. 
“Do ye also, therefore, fear to fall by refusing to God 
the sacrifices which He asks of you!” At this point, 
after having gradually enclosed them in his net, he all 
at once ties the knot so long prepared for, and finally 
pronounces in ver. 14 the decisive word : 

Vers. 14, 15. “ Wherefore, my dearly beloved, flee 
far from idolatry. 15. I speak as to wise men; judge 
ye what I say.”—The address so full of tenderness : my 
dearly beloved, expresses how much it costs him to be 
obliged to impose on them a sacrifice which he knows 
to be so painful.—Avdaep, precisely on this account: 
because you can reckon on God’s help in the tempta- 
tions which He appoints to you Himself, but not in 
others.—The expression: flee far from, is certainly 
used designedly. In a similar passage, vi. 18, Paul had 
used the verb flee simply with the substantive as its 
object. If he here interposes the preposition amé, far. 
from, it is to tell them, not only to flee idolatry itself 
(that would have been superfluous), but to flee far from 
all that approaches it or might lead them into it. ‘The 
sacrificial feasts were not quite idolatry, but they 
bordered on it and might lead to a fall into it, 

Ver. 15. Then he appeals to their own judgment. 
For he would have the decision to proceed from their 
conscience. The Corinthians boast of wisdom ; he 
appeals to this very wisdom. The second proposition 
of this verse has sometimes been taken as the object of 
the verb of the first: “I pray you as intelligent people 
to judge what I say.” But it is much more natural to 
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take as the object of the verb I say the whole argu- 
ment which follows in the passage, vers. 16-22: “I 
proceed to expound my thought to you; judge your- 
selves what I advance.” On the term ¢nmi, see on 
vii. 29. He would impose nothing on them; but he 
proceeds to submit to them certain premisses which 
they cannot gainsay, and from which there will follow 
a consequence, which they cannot refuse, without reject- 
ing those premisses themselves. 

The following passage rests on these principles : that 
any religious act whatever brings us into communica- 
tion with the spiritual world, that this exercises a 
power, and that the nature of the influence thus 
exercised depends each time on the character of the 
invisible Being to which the worship is thus addressed. 
Thus the Holy Supper brings the believer under the 
influence of Christ (vers. 16, 17); the Jewish sacrifice 
brings the Israelite into contact with the altar of 
Jehovah (ver. 18); and the heathen sacrificial feast 
brings man under the influence of the demons whose 
arts have given birth to idolatry. 

Vers. 16, 17. “The cup of blessing which we bless, 
is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? The 
bread which we break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ?* 17. Seeing that there is only one 
bread, we, being many, are one body: for we are 
all partakers of one bread.”*—The Holy Supper is, 
in the New Testament, the corresponding action to 
the feast which completed the peace - offering in the 
Old. The sacrifice once offered, the Jewish wor- 


1D FG read: xupiov (of the Lord), instead of Xpiorov. 
2DEFG It. here add xax rov evos rornpioy (and of the one cup). 
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shipper with his family celebrated a sacred feast in 
the temple court, in which the priest participated, 
and in which the part of the victim not consumed on 
the altar was eaten in common. It was in a manner 
the pledge of reconciliation which the Lord gave to 
the sinner on his restoration to grace, So the victim 
sacrificed is eaten by the believer in the Lord's Supper 
in token of reconciliation, and the result of this act is. 
the formation of a real communion on the part of the 
worshipper, first with the victim (ver. 16), then also 
with all the other worshippers (ver. 17). 

As in the second proposition of ver. 16 the accusative 
aprov, the bread, is an attraction arising from the follow- 
ing 6v, Meyer, Hofmann, Holsten, ete., have thought 
that it must be so also with 76 rorzpuov, the cup, in the 
first proposition. But this reason would only be valid 
if the proposition relative to the bread was placed first ; 
reading the text as it stands, it is impossible to take 
76 morjpiov otherwise than as a nominative.—The geni- 
tive evAoylas, of blessing, must contain an allusion to the 
famous cup of the Paschal feast, which bore the name 
of cos habberakia, the cup of blessing ; it was the third 
which the father of the family circulated in the course 
of the feast; he did so while pronouncing over it a 
thanksgiving prayer for all God’s benefits in nature 
and toward Israel. Jesus had reproduced this rite in 
the institution of the Holy Supper, but substituting, 
no doubt, for the Israelitish thanksgiving a prayer of 
gratitude for the salvation, higher than the deliverance 
from Egypt, which He was about to effect by His death, 
the foundation of the new covenant. The meaning 
therefore is: ‘‘The cup over which the Lord uttered 
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the thanksgiving which we repeat when we celebrate 
this ceremony.” Some give the genitive edAcyias an 
active meaning: “The cup which produces blessing.” 
Heinrici compares, in an analogous sense, Ps. exvi. 13 : 
“the cup of salvation,”’and Isa. li. 17: “the cup of 
fury ;” he thus explains this complement: “The cup 
which contains the blessing of Christ.” This meaning 
is less natural in itself; and next, it does not answer to 
the meaning of the corresponding Hebrew expression. 
There is only one reason that might lead us to accept 
it, the desire to escape a tautology with the following 
phrase: which we bless. We could not escape from 
this awkwardness if, with Meyer, we regarded this last 
expression as only the explanatory paraphrase of the 
Ths evroylas, of blessing. Such a repetition would be 
superfluous. Besides, Paul would have required to 
say in this case imép ob (for which), and not 8, “ which 
we bless.” This pronoun in the accusative shows pre- 
cisely that these words contain a new idea. It was 
not only God that was blessed for this cup, the symbol 
of salvation; but the cup itself was blessed as repre- 
senting that which Christ had held in His hand when 
He instituted the Supper and said, ‘This cup is the 
new covenant in My blood.” The complement: of 
blessing, expresses the idea: “May God be blessed for 
this cup!” and the words: which we bless, this: 
“May this cup be blessed to us!” Comp. the phrase 
Luke ix. 16: He blessed the loaves. It was by this 
blessing or consecration of the cup as a figurative sign 
of the blood of redemption that the cup became to the 
consciousness of the Church the means of participation 


in the blood of Christ.—The plural: we bless, alludes 
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to the amen whereby the Church appropriated the 
formula of consecration. In the age of Justin (middle 
of the second century), it was the presbyter, presiding 
over the assembly, who performed this act; we cannot 
say whether it was so already in the apostle’s time. 
The Didache (Aay7) of the Twelve Apostles, describ- 
ing the ceremony of the Supper (chap. ix.), tells us 
nothing on this head. j 

In the principal proposition, the notion of being 
(éo7¢) is certainly not the essential idea in Paul’s view, 
as if he wished to insist and to say: “is really.” In 
this sense the word éoré would have required to be 
placed first both times, before the predicate Kowovia, 
the communion. The emphasis is on the predicate : 
the communion. By this term kowovia, does the 
apostle mean to designate a material participation in 
the blood of Christ, or a moral participation in its 
beneficent and salutary efficacy for the expiation of 
sins? In the former case we must hold, that as the 
instantaneous effect of the consecration, a physical act 
is wrought, either in the form of a transubstantiation, 
which makes wine the very blood of Christ, or in that 
of a conjunction of the blood with the wine of the 
Supper. But if the real blood of Christ was in one 
of these two forms offered to the communicant, this so 
essential element of the rite would certainly have 
been wanting the first time it was celebrated when 
Jesus instituted it; for His blood being not yet shed 
could not be communicated to the apostles. The 
reference, therefore, could only be to the blood of His 
glorified body. But the Apostle Paul expressly teaches 
that blood, as a corruptible principle, does not enter as 


ent 
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an element into the glorified body (xv. 50). The two 
theories, Catholic and Lutheran, seem to us to be over- 
turned by this simple observation.—On the other 
hand, the apostle’s words cannot merely denote, as 
some commentators have supposed, the profession of 
faith made by the communicant in the expiatory virtue 
of Christ’s blood, and the thanksgiving with which he 
accompanies this profession. What does Paul wish to 
prove by appealing here to the analogy of the Holy 
Supper? He wishes to demonstrate, by the salutary 
influence which the communion exercises over the 
believer's heart, that demons exercise a pernicious one 
over him who takes part in the heathen sacrificial 
feasts. The Holy Supper is not, therefore, according 
to the apostle’s view, a simple act of profession and 
thanksgiving on the believer's part. It is, at the same 
time, a real partaking of the grace purchased by Christ, 
and which He communicates to the devout soul of the 
communicant. ‘This conception is a sort of inter- 
mediate one between the two opposite views which we 
have just set aside, a conception of the kind which 
Calvin sought to formulate. specially as to the cup, 
the communion is an effectual partaking in the expiation 
accomplished by the blood of Christ and in the recon- 
ciliation to God which is thus assured to us; it is our 
taking in possession that remission of sins, of which 
Jesus Himself spoke when handing the cup, and by 
which we are placed in the pure and luminous atmo- 
sphere of Divine adoption. 

The accusative tov dprov, the bread, is explained by 
attraction of the following pronoun éy (Matt. xxi. 42). 
It is occasioned by the fact that the bread is here con- 
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templated in its close relation to the act as a whole; 
the bread only appears as broken.—The words are not 
used in connection with the bread, nor with the 
thanksgiving, nor with the act of consecration, but 
solely with the breaking of it. It. is so, undoubtedly, 
to avoid repetition ; for the bread also was consecrated 
with thanksgiving. This appears from the passage of 
Justin in which he calls the Holy Supper: 7 edyapuorn- 
Ocioa tpopj, the Kucharistic nourishment, for which 
thanks are given, as well as at a yet earlier period, 
from the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles, in which 
there is express mention of the double thanksgiving for 
the cup and the bread in the primitive Jewish Christian 
Churches.—The plural «dyer, we break, either suggests 
the moral participation of the whole church in this act 
which the president performed in memory of Jesus 
breaking the bread for the disciples, or it supposes 
a form such as prevails in the Churches where every 
communicant himself breaks off a piece of the bread 
which passes from one to another. The term xowovia, 
communion, is repeated in connection with the bread ; 
it is, in fact, the notion which unites the two acts in 
one, and from which has arisen the ordinary name of 
the sacrament, the communion.—Holsten thinks he 
can apply this word to the relation formed between 
believers by participation in the Supper. This is 
to do violence to the term which denotes the inner 
side of the participation of believers in the sacra- 
ment ; comp. 1. 9. The idea of the relation between 
communicants will not come till ver. 17, as a corollary 
from the idea of their union with Christ. It is to 
get at the same meaning of «owovia that some com- 
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mentators, such as Erasmus, Zwingle, etc., have here 
applied the term céua Xpictod, the body of Christ, 
to the Church, the community of those who believe 
in Christ. This explanation is as untenable as 
Holsten’s. It is incompatible with the parallel pro- 
position relative to the blood of Christ; in this con- 
nection it is quite certain that the body of Christ 
can only denote the physical organism which Christ 
possessed here below, an organism represented by the 
bread broken in the Supper, and of which the blood, 
taken literally, was the life. The believer's com- 
munion with the body of the Lord adds a new element 
to communion with Christ, founded on participation in 
His blood; the latter is participation in a benefit 
purchased by Him, that of reconciliation; the former 
is participation in His person, the assimilation of the 
very substance of His being. In the blood, repre- 
sented by the cup, we contemplate and apply to our- 
selves Christ dead for us; in the body, represented 
by the bread, we appropriate Christ living in us. 
Our communion with this body broken for us, and 
then glorified, is therefore of a more intimate, more 
direct, more living nature than communion with the 
blood. St. Paul himself has expressed this profound 
fact in all its force and reality in the words: “It is 
no more | that live, but Christ that liveth in me” 
(Gal. i, 20). No doubt this fact ig above all of a 
spiritual nature ; it is His holy person whom His Spirit 
makes to live in us; but this spiritually holy person 
is at the same time a corporeally glorified person, 
and Paul himself teaches us that we are in a living 


relation to it, similar to that by which our natural 
VOL. IL F 
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descent unites us to the first Adam (xv. 48, 49). 
Participation in His glorified body thus follows from 
communion with His holy person by the power of the 
Spirit. If it is so, we find here, though Holsten seeks 
to show the contrary, the same group of thoughts as 
in John, when, in chap. vi, Jesus speaks of the 
necessity of eating His flesh and drinking His blood 
to have life and to be raised again at the last day 
(vers. 39, 40, 44, 54). It is true, John uses the word 
flesh rather than body. But this is because he 
means to designate the substance as related to the 
idea of eateng, which is naturally the dominant one in 
the context (following the multiplication of the loaves) ; 
whereas Paul speaks of the body, as an organism, 
and that in relation to the notion of breaking, 
which is particularly prominent both in this passage 
and in xi. 24. This shows no difference of view, but 
only of relation.—It has been asked why in our passage 
the cup is placed before the bread, while in chap. xi., 
and in the institution of the Holy Supper, we find the 
opposite order. Meyer answers: Because the idea of 
bread afforded a transition to that of the flesh of the 
Jewish and heathen sacrifices, immediately: to be 
spoken of ; Hofmann: Because wine played the prin- 
cipal part in heathen feasts, and so required to be put 
first. Edwards, nearly the same: Perhaps because the 
sacrificial meals were rather cupmoo.a than ovecitia, I 
incline to think that Paul, speaking here in name of 
the Christian consciousness, puts the blood first, because 
it 18 expiation which faith appropriates in the first 
place; while the bread is placed second, because it 
represents the communication of Christ's power and 


. 
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life, which follows faith in reconciliation by His death. 
The opposite order was required by the circumstances 
of the institution of the Supper; see on chap. xi. 24 
seq. 

Ver. 17. From the communion of every believer 
with the Lord, Paul deduces the communion of 
believers with one another; we shall see with what 
view. This verse may be construed grammatically 
in three ways. ‘The first and most obvious would be 
to make the 61, seeing that, relate to the preceding 
verse, while understanding the verb éoré in the first 
proposition: “. . . is the communion of the body of 
Christ, seeing that there is only one bread.” Then, 
taking this construction as granted, it might be applied 
also to what follows: “ (and) seeing that therefore we 
are one body, we who are many.” So Meyer, Osiander, 
ete. According to this interpretation, the communion 
of Christians with one another would be here alleged 
to prove the communion of Christians with their Head 
in the Holy Supper. The construction is not tenable : 
1, because the existence of two parallel propositions 
not connected by xai, and, would be without example 
in Paul’s writings; 2, because the verb éori, is, could 
not be understood in the first proposition; it would 
require to be expressed as corresponding to the éopév, 
we are, in the second; 38, because the proof would be 
defective. The communion of Christians with Christ 
in the Holy Supper cannot be demonstrated by the 
communion of Christians with one another, because 
this second fact is much less evident to the Christian 
consciousness.—The second construction also makes the 
8rs, seeing that, dependent on ver. 16, but makes the 
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two substantives one bread and one body two co- 
ordinate predicates of the many: “seeing that we, 
the many, are one bread, one body;” so Holsten. 
What a strange mode of expression: we are one 
bread! The more so, as Meyer observes, that the 
term bread can only be taken here in a figurative 
sense ; otherwise there would be a tautology with the 
following proposition: “‘ We are all partakers of one 
bread.” But ifthe word bread is taken the first time 
in its mystical sense, why add to it the expression: 
one body? In no sense can the apostle conclude 
from the fact that all communicants partake of one 
bread, that they all become that bread!—We must 
therefore have recourse’ to a third construction, the 
only admissible one, as it seems to us; it is that 
followed by the Vulgate, Calvin, Beza, Riickert, 
Hofmann, Heinrici, etc. The conjunction é7, seeing 
that, is the beginning of a new sentence; and the sub- 
ordinate proposition : “seeing that there is one bread,” 
is regarded as dependent on the following proposition, 
which is the principal: “Seeing that there is one 
bread, we, being many, are one body.” The logical 
nexus which unites these two propositions is explained 
by the following sentence: For we are all partakers 
of the swme bread. The communicants, by all receiv- 
ing a piece of the same bread, are thereby bound, 
morally speaking, however numerous they may be, 
into one spiritual body; for this bread of which they 
all partake has been solemnly consecrated to represent 
one and the same object, the body of Jesus. The bond 
which thus unites them to Jesus as their common Head, 
unites them also to one another as members of the same 
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body. Here is a subsidiary consideration which the 
apostle adds to the main argument, indicated in ver. 
16. And indeed, by taking part in the heathen 
sacrificial feasts, the Corinthians would not only sepa- 
rate themselves from Christ, to whom they were united 
in the Supper; they would also break the bond formed 
by this same ceremony between them and the Church, 
the body of Christ.—In the use of this term capa, body, 
Paul passes from the literal sense (the Lord’s body), 
ver. 16, to the figurative sense (the Church), ver. 17 ; 
this passage is natural because of the close relation 
between the two notions. If we become one and the 
same spiritual body with one another, it is because we 
all participate by faith in that one and the same body of 
Christ, with which we enter into relation in the Supper. 
—The verb peréyew, to partake, is usually construed 
with a simple genitive; it takes here the preposition 
éx, of, from: “ We all receive (a piece which comes) 
from the same bread.” This term differs from the 
more inward expression kowovia, communion, in that 
it denotes external participation in the bread of the 
Supper. It is obvious that we cannot, with Rodatz 
and Heinrici, understand the words one body in 
the sense of: ‘‘one body with Christ.” For the 
matter in question in ver. 17 is the breaking of 
the bond which unites believers to the Church as 
a whole. 

The apostle quotes as a second example the Jewish 
sacrificial feasts. 

Ver. 18. “Behold Israel after the flesh: are not 
they which eat of the sacrifices in communion with the 
altar ?”—Israel is placed here by way of transition 
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from the Church to the heathen. There were also 
among the Jews sacrificial feasts celebrated in the 
temple precincts, over which God Himself was held to — 
preside, in consequence of the communion established 
with Him by the expiatory sacrifice; comp. Lev. vill. 
and Deut. xii, where are found the prescriptions 
regarding the peace offerings.— The special call for 
the attention of the readers contained in the imperative 
Brérere, behold, arises from the fact that a usage is in 
question which is stranger to their sphere than the 
preceding. By the qualifying cata cdpxa, after the 
flesh, Paul means to bring out the external character 
of the Israelitish worship, in opposition to the spiritual 
worship of the true Israel, the Church.—It is no doubt 
under the influence of the same thought that he says: 
“In communion with the altar,” rather than in com- 
munion with Jehovah. By sacrifice the guilty Israelite 
was replaced within the theocratic organization, of which 
the altar was the centre, rather than in communion 
with God Himself. As an analogous expression, 
Heinrici quotes the description of Philo, who calls the 
Israelitish priest cowards tod Bouov. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews shows why the blood of the victims could 
do no more.—It is evident that an Israelite who had 
eaten his part of the victim at Jehovah’s table, and had 
thus made fast, the bond which united him to the 
theocracy, could not thereafter take part in a heathen 
ceremony without committing a moral enormity. In 
the following verses the apostle gives the application of 
these examples. 

Vers. 19, 20. “What say I then? that the meat 
offered to the idol is anything? Or that an idol is 
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anything?’ ... 20. But the things which they sacri- 
fice,” they sacrifice to demons, and not to God. Now 
I would not that ye should be in communion with 
demons.”—The way in which Paul had just cited the 
two previous examples evidently assumed - that he 
ascribed a diabolical influence to the sacrificial feasts 
of the heathen; now this idea seemed to be in con- 
tradiction to chap. vii. 4, 6, where it had been 
declared that the gods of the heathen are not real 
divinities, and that the meat offered on their altar is 
consequently neither more nor less than simple meat, 
like any other. Paul therefore anticipates the objection 
which he foresees: “Art thou not now, contrary to 
thy previous declarations, allowing a disturbing influence 
to meats devoted to idols, and consequently, a Divine 
reality to the idols themselves?” In the order of 
questions, I follow the reading of the Vatec. and the 
Cantabrig., for it seems to me logical that Paul should 
begin with the question relating to the meat offered, to 
ascend therefrom to the question relating to the idol. 
I admit, however, that the opposite order may also be 
justified—The omission of the question relating to the 
idol in the Sinqit., etc., is one of those many lacuna, 
especially in this MS., which are caused by the 
recurrence of the same letters at the distance of a 
few words. In the first question: Zhat the meat 
offered to the rdol is anything? the word anything 


1 The T. R. with K L Syr. reverses the order of the two questions.— 
The MSS. x AC read only the second, that relative to the idol.—The 
MSS. BD F P It. Cop. present the text reproduced in the translation.— 
F G have a peculiar and absolutely inadmissible text. 

27. R. with C Lreads both times ves, instead of dvovery, and adds with 
sx AC K Syr. ra evn (the Gentiles), which is omitted by all the rest. 
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signifies anything exceptional, having power to exercise 
a particular influence. In the second question: That 
an idol is anything? the anything signifies anything 
real. Sometimes the word ri has been taken as an 
adjective: “That any idol whatever is, that is to say 
exists ” (elSwAdv te gor, instead of e/Swrdv td éo7w). But 
the 7/ would be superfluous in this sense. It is more 
natural to take it as the predicate in the two questions. 

Ver. 20. The apostle does not even take the trouble 
of stating the negative answer which he gives to . 
these two questions ; he passes directly to the affirma- 
tion which concerns him: J upiter, Apollo, Venus, 
certainly, are not real beings ; but Satan is something. 
Behind all that mythological phantasmagoria there 
lie concealed malignant powers, which, without being 
divinities, are nevertheless very real, and very active,and 
which have succeeded in fascinating the human imagina- 
tion, and in turning aside the religious sentiment of 
the heathen nations to beings of the fancy; hence 
the idolatrous worships, worships addressed to those 
diabolical powers and not to God.—The subst. ra e6vn, 
the Gentiles, is omitted by the Vatic. and the Greco- 
Lats.; it is certainly an explanatory addition. This 
neuter substantive, once introduced, dragged into the 
T. R. the singular vec, instead of the plural @vovew,— 
The subject of this latter verb is understood; it is 
self-evident.—The term Sacuovov, demon, which occurs 
nowhere else in Paul’s writings except in 1 Tim. iv. 1, 
has quite another meaning in the New Testament than 
in the classics. In the latter it is synonymous with 6eiov, 
something Divine. Plato in the Symposium, says that 
“demon is something intermediate between God and 
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mortals ;” and, in another passage: ‘“ That the demons 
interpret to the gods the things of men, and to men the 
things of the gods.” Imported into biblical language 
by the version of the LXX., the word there denotes 
the fallen angels, so often spoken of in Scripture. Thus 
Deut. xxxii. 17, the LXX. translate the words : jize- 
bekou laschschédim .. ., @0vcav Sawoviors Kad od dep 
(sched probably denoting in Hebrew idols, from schad, 
to rule). The Jews identified heathen divinities with 
the demons themselves; thus it is that the LXX. 
translate in Isa. xv. 11, the phrase : “to prepare a table 
for the host of heaven,” by: “to prepare a table for 
the demon.” The pagan Plutarch (De defectu orac., 
chap. xiii.) ascribes to wicked spirits all that was 
barbarous and cruel, for example, human sacrifices in 
heathen religions. We may compare also Ps. xevi. 5: 
“For all the gods of the heathen are demons” (in 
Hebrew ‘dols), and Baruch, chap. iv.: “They sacrifice 
to demons, not to God.” It is in this Jewish accepta- 
tion that the term is used here. But the words of the 
apostle do not imply the idea that every false god 
worshipped by the heathen corresponds to a particular 
demon; they signify merely that heathen religions 
emanate from those malignant spirits, and that con- 
sequently the man who takes part in such worship 
puts himself under their influence. “How was it 
possible,” says Heinrici, “to sit at such a feast, to be 
sprinkled with the holy water, to obey the prescription 
of sacred silence, to take part in the joy of the hymns 
and dances which filled the interval between the sacri- 
fice and the banquet, and finally to be given up to the 
joy of the feast which crowned the festive day to the 
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glory of the false god, without acting as a worshipper 
of the heathen divinity?” The diabolical character of 
idolatry could be masked to a certain extent in Greek 
heathenism by the charm or majesty of the forms; 
but is it not clearly unveiled in modern heathen 
religions, particularly in Hindoo and African forms of 
worship, in which God’s holy image has come at last to 
give place completely to hideous and ignoble figures ? 
Besides, the inspiring sentiment of these worships is 
solely that of fear. 

The 6€ is progressive: “Now I would not.” This 
authoritative form is accounted for by the solicitude 
of love. A father cannot allow his children to deliver 
themselves into bad hands. 

Vers. 21, 22. “‘ Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, 
and the cup of demons: ye cannot be partakers of the 
Lord’s table, and of the table of demons; 22. or do we 
provoke the Lord to jealousy? are we stronger than 
He ?”—Edwards thinks that the matter in question 
here is an impossibility in point of fact. The heart 
cannot at the same time receive the holy inspirations 
of Christ and the impure influences of demons. But 
in that case the apostle would have used words of a 
more inward and spiritual character than cup and 
table. ‘The impossibility is rather one of right: “You 
cannot morally, that is to say, without self-contradic- 
tion, and drawing down on you a terrible judgment, 
take part at the same time in two worships so opposite 
to one another.” The cwp of demons is an expression 
easily understood, when we remember that in the 
solemn feasts of the ancients the consecration of the 
banquet took place with that of the cup, accompanied 
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by the libation in honour of the gods. The first cup 
was offered to Jupiter ; the second to Jupiter and the 
Nymphs ; the third to Jupiter Soter. To participate 
in these three cups which circulated among the guests, 
was not this to do an act of idolatry, and to put 
oneself under the power of the spirit of evil, as really 
as the Jew by sacrificme put himself under the 
influence of Jehovah, and the Christian by communi- 
cating under that of Christ? Materially, no doubt, it 
was possible to act thus, but not without criminal 
inconsistency. And what proves that this is the mean- 
ing of the: Ye cannot, is the fact that, in the sequel, 
Paul expressly states that the Corinthians already 
venture to act thus; for he declares the fate which 
awaits them if they persist (ver. 22). 

Ver. 22. The 7 is taken in its usual sense in Paul’s 
writings : “ Or if, notwithstanding.” In other words: 
“Or if you will persist in acting thus, do you know 
what you aré doing, and to what you expose yourselves ? 
You provoke in the heart of God that more terrible 
fire than the fire of wrath, which is called jealousy!” 
What is the hatred vowed against a declared enemy in 
comparison with the fury which falls on an unfaithful 
spouse? The term wapafnroby, to excite to jealousy, is 
taken from Deut. xxx. 21: ‘They have provoked me’ 
to jealousy by that which is not God” (idols put in 
the place of God). The text says briefly: “Do we 
provoke to jealousy?” Holsten regards this indicative 
as inadmissible, and thinks the meaning of the sub- 
junctive to be indispensable: “Would we provoke 
(wapatnrGuev)?” He therefore takes the termination 
ovwev to be an irregular subjunctive form, like that 
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which is supposed to be found -in iv. 6 and Gal. iv. 17 
(see on the first of these passages). But the supposi- 
tion seems tome unnecessary. The indicative signifies : 
“ Are we truly acting thus?” The form supposes that 
it was really being done; and this is certainly what is 
proved by the saying viii. 10, which has by no means 
the effect of a supposition without reality.—The apostle 
alludes to the maxim whereby the strong Corinthians 
justified their carnal conduct: “ All things are lawful 
for us.” — The communicative form: Do we go the 
length of ...? Arewe... ? serves to soften the 
severity of the merciless irony: stronger than God 

. ? The term xdpios, Lord, might be applied to 
God, as is usually the case in passages quoted from the 
Old Testament. But I rather think, with de Wette, 
Meyer, Hofmann, following the vers. 4, 9, and 21, ~ 
that in this case Paul applies it to Christ. 

And now, after having adjusted this burning ques- 
tion, the apostle reverts in a calmer tone to the less 
difficult one, of the use of offered meats, giving a few 
very simple and precise practical rules on the subject, 
which flow from the principles laid down in the fore- 
going chapters. Vers. 23 and 24, 32 and 33, prove 
that these injunctions are specially addressed to the 
strong (see Heinrici and Holsten). | 


III. RvuLEs FoR THE USE OF THOSE WHO EAT Mnuarts 
OFFERED TO [pots (VER. 23-XI. 1). 


Ver. 23 forms the transition to this third passage, 
which is, as it were, the recapitulation of the whole 
matter treated in these three chapters. 
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Ver. 23. “All things’ are lawful, but all things are 
not expedient: all things* are lawful, but all things 
edify not.”—The apostle here repeats the adage already 
enunciated, vi. 12, applying it, however, to a wholly 
different matter. We must beware of concluding from 
this repetition, as has been done, that the whole inter- 
mediate part has only been a digression. Such a 
subordinate position would not be in keeping with the 
gravity of the subjects treated. What meets us in 
these words is simply a sort of dictum which had come 
to be used at Corinth on all occasions, without discern- 
ment and without taking sufficient account of the 
limitations enjoined by watchfulness and charity. The 
logical bond between this rash affirmation of Christian 
liberty and the thought of ver. 22 is obvious.—The 
term all things applies to external acts, in themselves 
indifferent, such as using this or that kind of food. 
The pronoun po, for me, ought probably to be omitted 
in this sentence, as well as in the following, with the 
majority of authorities, not, however, without remarking 
that this pronoun is read in the two propositions of the 
verse, not only in K L and the Peschito, but also in 
the Coislinianus (H), a MS. of the sixth century, 
transcribed from the autograph MS. of Pamphilus of 
Cresarea.—The same meaning is usually given to the 
two verbs cupdéper, is expedient, and oixodope?, edisies. 
But this would be a pure tautology. It seems to me 
probable, from ver. 33, that the former applies to 
spiritual good in general, including our own (comp. 
ix. 23-xi. 22), and the second more specially to our 


17 R, with K L Syr. reads wot (for me) after avr in both proposi- 
tions. 
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neighbour's (comp. viii. 1-ix. 22).—Such is the general 
principle ; it will be repeated at the close (ver. 31) in 
different terms. Ver. 24 reproduces it immediately in 
a negative form, in order to exclude the great obstacle 
to its realization. 

Ver. 24. “Let no man seek his own, but each? his 
neighbour's good.”—It is the idea of ofxodouelv, edify- 
ang, which rules in this verse. It is not necessary 
to understand the adverb yovov: “Let no man seek 
only...” The exclusion is’ absolute, because it 
condemns every pursuit of self-interest which is inspired 
by egoism: “Let no man seek his own enjoyment or 
advantage ; but let him in his conduct always take 
account of the interest of others.”—In the application 
of this rule to the particular subject with which Paul is 
dealing, two cases might present themselves to the 
Christian: that of a meal in his own house (vers. 
25, 26), or that of a meal in a strange house (vers. 
27-80). 

Vers. 25, 26. “‘ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, 
eat, asking no question for conscience sake : 26. for the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.”—A Chris- 
tian whose conscience is free from every scruple as to 
the eating of offered meats, sends and buys meat at the 
shambles; he has not to ask whether it is or ig not 
sacrificial meat ; it is pure in itself, like everything God 


has created. The term pdxedror, shambles, is connected * 


with the Latin macellum, and with the old French word 
mazel. The proper Greek word would have been 
xpeor@dov. — The last words, Sid THY cuveidnow, for 
conscience sake, are naturally connected with jndéev 
The word exaoros, each, in the T. R. is read only in E K L Syr. 
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avaxpivovres. Edwards also explains it in this way, 
applying it, however, to a strong conscience: an en- 
lightened and firm conscience is a reason for abstaining 
from all inquiry. Holsten, on the contrary, alleges 
that the conscience here, as in the rest of the passage, 
can only be that of the weak Christian, of which the 
strong Christian needs not take account when he is 
eating alone at his own house. But, in these two 
senses, Paul would have added, as in ver. 29, some 
qualification or other to indicate of which conscience he 
meant to speak. The simplest view is to hold that he 
is thinking of conscience, absolutely speaking, as in our 
expression : for conscience sake. The falsest interpre- 
tation is that of Chrysostom, Erasmus, etc. : ‘ Making 
no inquiry, and that in order that, if you come to learn 
that it is meat which has been offered to idols, you 
may not have the burden of it on your conscience.” 
This meaning would suppose that the direction is 
addressed to the weak. 

Ver. 26. This is a quotation from Ps. xxiv. 1, a 
passage which, by proclaiming that all that fills the 
world comes from God and belongs to Him, saps the 
prejudice of the weak at Corinth at the root. By 
quoting this saying from the Old Testament, Paul 
wished to raise the weak to the height of the strong. 
Heinrici makes the interesting remark that these words 
of the Psalmist are used among the Jews as a thanks- 
giving at table. 

The second case, that of an invitation to the house 
of a heathen: vers. 27-30. Again, two alternatives 
must be distinguished; in the first place, the case 
of a feast at which no observation is made by 
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any of the guests regarding the meats which are 
presented. 

Ver. 27. “If? any of them that believe not bid? you, 
and ye be disposed to go ; whatsoever is set before you, 
eat, asking no question for conscience sake.” — The 
reading 4é, but, may be supported as contrasting this 
new case with the foregoing; but the two cases may 
also be simply put in juxtaposition without particle, 
according to the reading of the Alex.—There is much 
delicacy in the: and ye be disposed ... Paul does 
not forbid acceptance of the invitation; for family 
bonds ought to be respected; they may even become, 
in the case of the believer, a means of advancing God’s 
kingdom. But, while speaking as he does, and ex- 
pressly referring the decision to the Christian’s con- 
science, he yet makes him feel the need of reflection : 
for many dangers might accompany such invitations to 
heathen houses, even in a private dwelling, where the 
meal was always accompanied with certain religious 
ceremonies. The words eis Seizvov, to a feast, in the 
Greco-Lat. reading, are certainly a gloss. For the &d 
Tv ouveldnow, see on ver. 25. Holsten gives to these 
words the meaning: “The strong believer need not 
make inquiry, and that because of the conscience of the 
weak brother, present or not present, who might be 
offended if it turned out as the result of the inquiry 
that the meat had been offered to idols.” The same 
reasons as we have given at ver. 25 seem to us to 
exclude this meaning. 

The second alternative, vers. 28-30: the case in 


1T. R. with C EH K L Syr. reads d¢ (but) after e (but tf). 
*DEFG It. read erg dermvov (to a supper) after trav arioray. 
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which the question is raised as to the origin of the 
meats offered at a feast. 

Were 28,729). But if any man say unto you, 
This is offered* in sacrifice, eat not, for his sake 
that showed it, and for conscience? sake, 29. Con- 
science, [ say, not thine own, but of the other: for to 
what purpose can my liberty be judged by another’s 
conscience ?”—The ris, any one, of ver. 28 cannot, as 
Grotius thinks, denote the same person as the ris of the 
foregoing verse, the heathen who invited the Christian. 
He would not be designated by an indefinite pronoun. 
It must therefore be one of the guests. Are we to 
suppose him, as has been thought by Chrysostom, de 
Wette, etc., a malicious heathen, who wishes by the 
remark to embarrass the Christian, or a serious heathen 
wishing to call his attention to the mistake he is about 
to commit without knowing it (Ewald)? But in these 
two cases the duty of the believer would have been, 
not to abstain, but, on the contrary, to partake of the 
meat while stating the motive of his conduct, and 
justifying his freedom from all scruple in regard to. 
idols in which he does not believe; it was an excellent. 
opportunity for expounding his faith. The person in 
question, therefore, is a sincere Christian, whose 
conscience is still hampered with scruples, and whom 
his strong brother is bound to treat with consideration. 
In this way, the following words: For his sake that 
showed it, and for conscience, are easily explained. 
The two motives refer to the same person, remaining, 


17. R. with CDEFGEKLP sdwrobvrov; but » A B Syrsch Sah. 
read sspodurov. 

?T. R. with K L here repeats the words of ver. 24: tov yap xvpiov n yn 
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however, distinct. The first is directed against the 
influence which the example might exercise over the 
weak Christian, by leading him to eat against his 
conscience; the second, to the shock which his conscience 
will infallibly undergo on seeing the strong believer eat, 
even supposing he should resist the example which is set 
him. The repetition of the quotation from Ps. xxiv. at 
the end of ver. 28, in the T. R., is evidently due to an 
interpolation. The only meaning which could be given 
to the words here would be this: “There is on the 
table plenty of other meats which thou mayest use.” 
But such a reflection is far from natural. 

Ver. 29. The apostle expressly declares that such a 
sacrifice by no means implies that the strong believer 
renounces his conviction and right; his conscience 
remains independent of his brother’s, though he volun- © 
tarily subordinates his conduct to the other’s scruple. 
—The reason which the apostle gives for this conduct 
has been differently understood. Meyer and de Wette 
think that Paul means: “ For on what ground should 
I subject your conscience to the judgment of your 
neighbour's? You preserve, therefore, so far as you 
are yourselves concerned, your entire liberty.” But 
the conjunction wari does not signify : For what reason, 
with what right? This compound conjunction, after 
which we must understand yévyras, literally signifies : 
that what good may come about? The meaning is 
therefore : “For what advantage can there be in my 
liberty being condemned ...?” We have in the 
parallel discussion of Rom. xiv. a perfectly similar 
saying, which leaves no doubt as to the meaning of this. 
Paul there says, ver. 16: “That your good be not evil 
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spoken of (blasphemed)!” This good is the liberty of 
the strong, and Paul asks of them not to make such a 
use of it as will provoke the disapproving judgment of 
the weak. Here he asks, besides, what advantage such 
a judgment, imprudently provoked, can have; what 
edification it can afford cither to the Christians present, 
or to the non-Christians, who become witnesses of the 
mutual contradictions between believers, and of the 
condemnations which they pass on one another. The 
question put in ver. 29 is reproduced still more clearly 
in ver. 80. 

Ver. 30. “If* I with thanksgiving be a raids 
why am I evil spoken of for that for which I give 
thanks?”—The asyndeton of itself proves that this 
verse reaffirms and explains the idea of the foregoing. 
It brings out still more forcibly the absurdity of the 
strong Christian’s conduct by the revolting contradic- 
tion which would arise between the thanksgiving with 
which he partakes of the food offered to him, and the 
wounding of the conscience testified by the blame of 
the weak. What! that for which a believer gives 
thanks, the other converts into a ground of defamation 
against him! ‘This is what is expressed by the word 
Bracdnucitvy, “ What sort of religion is that?” the 
heathen would say, who were witnesses of both actions. 
The apostle concludes by stating generally the principle 
which, in such matters of Christian liberty, ought to be 
the supreme guide of the believer’s conduct : 

Vers. 31, 32. “ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 32, 
Give none offence neither to the Jews, nor to the 

1'T. R. adds ds (but), with some Mnn. only 
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Greeks, nor to the Church of God;”—Here again we 
have both the cvpdépew and the oixoSopeiv (the promo- 
tion of good in general, and our neighbour's edification 
in particular), which Paul had recommended, ver. 23 ; 
only he here expresses himself in a more concrete way ; 
first positively, ver. 31, then negatively, ver. 32. In 
questions which are not in themselves questions of 
good or evil, and which may remain undecided for the 
Christian conscience, the believer ought to ask himself, 
not: What will be most agreeable to me, or what will 
best suit my interest? but: What will contribute 
most to promote God’s glory and the salvation of 
my brethren ?—God’s glory is the splendour of His 
perfections, particularly of His holiness and_ love, 
manifested in the midst of His creatures. The 
question for the Christian is therefore translated | 
into this: What will best make my brethren 
understand the love and holiness of my heavenly 
Father ? 

Ver. 32. To this positive criterion another of a 
negative character is added. Will not my brother’s 
conscience be shocked by the use I make of my liberty, 
if I act in this or that way? The apostle mentions 
the three circles of persons of which the Christians of 
Corinth ought to think in a case of uncertainty : first, 
the Greeks, who are here put for the heathen in general; 
next, the Jews, who are intentionally placed between 
the heathen and the Church; and, finally, Christians, 
whom he calls the Church of God, to emphasize the 
preciousness of the least of the members of such a 
body, in virtue of his being God’s property. The 
believer should avoid both what may prevent those 
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without from entering and what may alienate and 
drive out those who are already saved. 

Paul concludes by reminding them how this prin- 
ciple guides all his conduct. 

Ver. 33-xi. 1. “even as I please all men in all 
things, not seeking mine own profit, but the profit 
of the many, that they may be saved. XI. 1. Become 
imitators of me, as I am of Christ.”—In chap. ix. 
the apostle had developed at length the example of 
self-denial, which he was constantly giving to the 
Church by submitting to the necessity of earning a 
livelihood for himself, and in general, by becoming 
subject, when it was necessary, to the legal observances, 
from which he felt himself set free by faith in Christ. 
In concluding this whole passage, in which he has 
asked the Corinthians to make many sacrifices which 
are painful to them, he once more refers to his example, 
because he knows that we are not at liberty to ask 
sacrifices from others except in proportion to those 
which we make ourselves.—The phrase to please others 
may denote a vice or a virtue. That depends on the 
object proposed, whether to gain our neighbour’s good 
graces selfishly, or to gain the attachment of our 
neighbour so as to win him for God. These are the 
two cases Paul contrasts with one another in this verse, 
in order to exclude the first, in so far as his own 
conduct is concerned; comp. Gal. i.10. The: zn all 
things, comprehends of course only the things which 
belong to the province of Christian liberty. —The 
many is opposed to Paul as an individual, and their 
salvation to his individual interest (uavrod, of myself). 

XI. 1. Christ alone-is the perfect model; each 
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believer is a model to his brethren only in so far as 
he is a copy in relation to Christ.—Paul has in mind 
especially the absolute self-denial which was the basis 
of our Lord’s earthly life, Rom. xv. 1-3.—It is only 
the fact expressed in the second part of the verse 
which gives the apostle the right and liberty to write 
the first. To be quite exact, we must understand in 
the second proposition not the verb be, but the verb 
become, used in the first.—The imitation in question 
is not a slavish one. As Paul was not in circumstances 
identical with those of Christ, so the Corinthians were 
not in circumstances altogether analogous to those of 
Paul. What he asks of the Church is, that it allow 
itself to be guided by the spirit of self-denial which 
animates himself, as he is guided by the spirit of self- 
sacrifice which was the soul of Christ’s life. 


We have already cast a glance over the course 


followed by the apostle in treating this delicate sub- 
ject. It was needful to limit the use made of their 
liberty by many of the Corinthian Christians, and among 
them no doubt, by those who directed the opinion of 
the Church, without placing them again under the 
yoke of. an external law, and while bringing them to 
understand themselves the necessity of the sacrifice. 
This sacrifice wounded their vanity as much as their 
love of pleasure. It is easy to see the extreme 
prudence with which the apostle required to conduct 
this discussion. He begins by stating the point 
about which all are agreed, the monotheism which 
excludes the reality of idols. He leaves aside for the 
moment the frequenting of idolatrous feasts, appealing 
only to charity for weak brethren. He encourages the 
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strong by his example, deters them by that of the 
Israelites. After this preparation, he strikes the great 
blow. Then he concludes calmly with some simple 
and practical rules in regard to the eating of meats, 
rules which admirably establish harmony between the 
rights of liberty and the obligations of charity.— 
Justly does Riickert exclaim, as he closes the analysis 
of the passage: “Truly I could not conceive a more 
prudent or better calculated course; we have here a 
masterpiece of true eloquence.” Pity, only, that this 
eminent exegete does not stop there, but thinks he 
must ascribe to the apostle’s eloquence, in this case, a 
_ certain character of craftiness. Evidently in the course 
followed by the apostle we are bound to recognise the 
wisdom of the serpent; but it does not for a moment 
exclude the simplicity of the dove. For prudence is 
throughout ever in the service of the love of truth and. 
of zeal for the good of individuals and of the Church. 


¥ L 


Tae DEMEANOUR OF WOMEN IN Pusiic WoRSHIP 
(Cuap. XI. 2-16). 


The apostle has just treated a series of subjects 
belonging to the domain of the Church’s moral life, 
especially in connection with Christian liberty (chaps. 
vi.-x.). He now passes to various subjects relating to 
public worship, beginning with that which lies nearest 
the domain of liberty: the external demeanour of 
women in public worship. Then will follow the dis- 
orders which have crept into the celebration of the 
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Holy Supper and into the administration of spiritual 
gifts. Such are the three subjects Paul conjoins in the 
closely connected chaps. xi.—xiv. 

The ancients in general laid down a difference 
between the bearing of men and that of women in 
their appearances in public. Plutarch (Quest. Rom. 
xiv.) relates that at the funeral ceremony of parents, 
the sons appeared with their heads covered, the 
daughters with their heads uncovered and their hair 
flowing. This author adds by way of explanation: 
“To mourning belongs the extraordinary,” that is to 
say, what is done on this occasion, is the opposite of 
what is done in general. What would be improper 
at an ordinary time becomes proper then. Plutarch 
also relates that among the Greeks it was customary 
for the women in circumstances of distress to cut off 
their hair, whereas the men allowed it to grow ; why 
so? Because the custom of the latter is to cut it, and 
of the former to let it grow (see Heinrici, pp. 300, 301). 
According to several passages from ancient authors, 
while the long hair of the woman was regarded as her 
best ornament, the man who, by the care he bestowed 
on his hair, effaced the difference of the sexes, was 
despised as a voluptuary. The Greek slave had her 
head shaved in token of her. servitude; the same was 
done among the Hebrews to the adulteress (Num. 
v. 18; comp. Isa. ii. 17). In regard to acts of public 
worship there existed a remarkable difference between 
the Greeks and the Romans. The Greek prayed with 
his head uncovered, whereas the Roman veiled his 
head. The ancients explain these opposite usages in 
various ways. Probably in the Roman rite there was 
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expressed the idea of the scrupulous reverence which 
should be brought into the service of the deity, while 
the Greek rite bespoke the feeling of liberty with 
which man should appear before the gods of Olympus. 
The Jewish high priest officiated with his mitre on his 
head, and the Jew of the present day prays with his 
head covered, no doubt in token of reverence and sub- 
mission. It appears from all these facts what an intimate 
relation the feeling of the ancients established between 
the worshippers demeanour, as regards the noblest 
part of his being, the head, and his moral and social 
position. ‘The point here was not only,” as Heinrici 
well says, “a matter of decorum.” His conduct in this 
respect corresponded to a profound religious feeling. 
This is the point of view at which we must place 
ourselves to understand the following discussion. St. 
Paul was accustomed to say: ‘‘In Christ all things 
are made new; there is neither male nor female, 
neither bond nor free, neither Greek nor Jew.” How 
easy was it from this to jump to the conclusion: Then 
there is no longer any difference, especially in worship, 
where we are all before God, between the demeanour 
of the male and that of the female. If the male speaks 
to his brethren or to God with his head uncovered, 
why should not the female do so also? And with 
the spirit of freedom which animated the Church of 
Corinth, it is not probable that they had stopped short 
at theory. ‘They had already gone the length of 
practice ; this seems to be implied by vers. 15,16. The 
apostle had learned it, not from the letter of the Corin- 
thians, to which he does not here make any allusion (as 
in viii. 1), but probably from the deputies of the Church. 
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He begins with a general commendation in regard to 
the manner in which the Church remains faithful to the 
ecclesiastical institutions he had established among them. 

Ver. 2. “ Now I praise* you, that ye remember me in 
all things, and keep the ordinances, as I delivered them 
to you.”—The now is progressive ; it is the transition 
to the new subject. Edwards takes it adversatively (in 
contrast to the expression wutators of me): “ But, if 
you do not imitate me in everything, I acknowledge 
that in these things you observe my instructions.” 
This connection does not seem to me natural.—The 
word apaddces here certainly denotes the traditions 
relating to ecclesiastical customs, and not doctrinal 
instructions ; these will come to be treated xv. 3.—The 
pov, me, seems to me to be the complement of the 
péuvnobe, ye remember; the mdvra is in that case an 
adverbial qualification: am all things, on all points. 
Riickert thinks he can make wdvra the direct object 
of the verb, and pov the complement of wavta: “You 
remember all that proceeds from me.” But, not to 
speak of the usual construction of the verb (with the 
genitive), there would be something harsh in the expres- 
sion wdvra you (all things of me). Finally, the other 
construction more delicately expresses the personal 
remembrance of which Paul feels himself to be the 
object on their part.—But there was a point on which 
the apostle had not expressly pronounced in his oral 
teaching, probably because the occasion had not 
occurred, no woman having made trial in his presenee 
of the right of speaking, and that with her head um 
covered. Things had changed since his departure. 

1T. R. with DEF GK LI. Syr. here reads ad:agos (brethren). 
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Vers. 3-6. 


Ver. 3. “But I would have you know, that the head 
of every man is the* Christ ; and the man is [the] head 
of the woman ; and God [the] head of the? Christ.”— 
The S¢ is adversative : but; Paul proceeds to a point to 
which the eulogy he has just passed does not apply. 
—One is tempted to ask, as he reads the following 
sentences, why the apostle thinks it necessary to take 
things on so high a level, and to connect what is 
apparently so secondary a matter with relations so 
exalted as those of man with Christ, and of Christ with 
God. To explain his method, we must bear in mind 
the pride of the Corinthians, who thought they knew 
everything, and whom the apostle wishes, no doubt, 
to teach that they have yet something to learn: “ I 
would have you know.” It is likely enough, from 
ver. 16, that the ultra-liberals of Corinth spoke with 
a certain disdain of the ecclesiastical prescriptions left 
by the apostle, and that in the name of the Spirit some 
claimed to throw his rules overboard. Paul would give 
them to understand that everything hangs together in 
one, both in good and in evil; that unfaithfulness to 
the Divine order, even in things most external, may 
involve an assault on the most sublime relations, and 
that the pious keeping up of proprieties, even in these 
things, is an element of Christian holiness. Hence he 
begins with placing this special point in the life of the 
Church under the light of the two holiest analogies that 
can be conceived, and in which he shows the revelation 


1 BD FG omit o (the) before Xpioros. 
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of a Divine order. Those who criticise him presump- 
tuously will thus be able to understand whence he 
derives the rules which he lays down in the Church. 
There exist three relations, which together form a 
sort of hierarchy: lowest in the scale, the purely 
human relation between man and woman; higher, the 
Divine-human relation between Christ and man; highest 
in the scale, the purely Divine relation between God 
and Christ. The common term whereby Paul cha- 
racterizes these three relations is «ead (hence our 
word chief), head. This figurative term includes 
two ideas: community of life, and inequality within 
this community. So between the man and the woman: 
by the bond of marriage there is formed between them 
the bond of a common life, but in such a way that the 
one is the strong and directing element, the other the 
receptive and dependent element. The same is the 
case in the relation between Christ and the man. 
Formed by the bond of faith, it also establishes a 
community of life, in which there are distinguished 
an active and directing principle, and a receptive and 
directed factor. An analogous relation appears higher 
still in the mystery of the Divine essence. By the 
bond of filiation, there is between Christ and God 
communion of Divine life, but such that impulse pro- 
ceeds from the Father, and that “ the Son does nothing 
but what he sees the Father do” (John v. 19).—The 
relation between Christ and the man is put first. It— 
is, so to speak, the link of union between the other two; 
reflecting the sublimity of the one and marking the 
other with a sacred character, which should secure it 
from the violence with which it is threatened. The 
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only question is whether, as has been thought by 
Hofmann, Holsten, etc., the point in question is the 
natural relation between Christ and man, due to the 
dignity of the pre-existing Christ as creator (Hofmann), 
or as the heavenly Man, the prototype of earthly 
humanity (Holsten),—or whether, as is held by Meyer, 
Heinrici, etc., Paul means to describe the relation 
between Christ and men by redemption. The expres- 
sion: every man, seems to speak in favour of the first 
sense; and the passages vill. 6 and x. 4 might serve 
to confirm this meaning. Christ as having been the 
organ of creation, is the head of every man created in 
His image, believing or unbelieving. But vers. 4 and 5 
seem to me to prove that Paul is thinking not of man 
in general, but of the Christian husband. “Every 
man .. ., every woman who prays, who prophesies 
. ..,” this can only apply to believers. It is from 
ver. 7 that Paul passes from the spiritual order to the 
domain of creation in general. What is true in the 
first sense, is that every man is ordained to believe in 
Christ and to take Him for his head, that is to say, to 
become a Christian husband.—The article 7 is to be 
remarked with xefady in the first proposition (it is 
wanting in the other two). This arises, no doubt, from 
the fact that the man may have many other heads 
than Christ ; the article serves to point out Christ as 
the only normal head. In the other two relations, 
this was understood of itself. 

This relation belonging to the kingdom of God has 
for its counterpart in the family the relation between 
husband and wife. Paul is here thinking chiefly of the 
natural and social relation, in virtue of which the 
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husband directs and the wife is in a position of sub- 
ordination. But this natural relation is not abolished 
by the life of faith ; on the contrary, it takes hold of it 
and sanctifies it. Must we conclude, from the term 
used by Paul, that the Christian wife has not also Christ 
for her head, in respect of her eternal personality? By 
no means; salvation in Christ is the same for the wife 
as for the husband, and the bond by which she is 
united to Christ does not differ from that which unites 
the man tothe Lord. The saying: “Ye are branches, 
I am the vine,” applies to the one sex as much as to 
the other. But from the standpoint of the earthly 
manifestation and of social position, the woman, even 
under the gospel economy, preserves her subordinate 
position. There will come a day when the distinction 
between the sexes will cease (Luke xx. 34-36). But 
that day does not belong to the terrestrial form of the 
kingdom of God. As long as the present physical 
constitution of humanity lasts, the subordinate position 
of the woman will remain, even in the Christian woman. 
As the child realizes its communion with the Lord in 
the form of filial obedience to its parents, the Christian 
mother realizes her communion with the Lord in the 
form of subordination to her husband, without her 
communion being thereby less direct and close than his. 
The husband is not between her and the Lord ; she is 
subject to him 7m the Lord ; it is in Him that she loves 
him, and it is by aiding him that she lives for the 
Lord. If from the social standpoint she is his wife, 
from the standpoint of redemption she is his sister. 
Thus are harmonized these two sayings proceeding 
from the same pen: “In Christ there is neither male 
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nor female,” and: “The husband is the head of the 
wife.” | 

These two relations, that of Christ to the man, and 
that of the man to his wife, rest on a law which flows 
from the nature of God Himself. In the oneness of the 
Divine essence there are found these two poles, the one 
directive, the other dependent: God and Christ. Paul 
evidently desires to rise to the highest point, above 
which we can conceive nothing. Some, like Heinrici, 
Edwards, etc., think that this expression: the head of 
Christ, can only apply to the Christ incarnate. But if 
the relation were thus understood, one of the two essen- 
tial features would be wanting, indicated by the term 
head, and which characterize the two preceding rela- 
tions: community of life and nature. We cannot, 
therefore, confine this saying to the Lord’s human 
nature, and we think there is no ground for shrinking 
from the notion of subordination applied to the Divine 
being of Christ; see on iil. 23. This idea of the sub- 
ordination of Christ, conceived as a pre-existent being 
(viii. 6, x. 4), springs out of the terms Son and Word, 
by which He is designated, as well as from the very 
passages where the divinity of Christ is most clearly 
affirmed (Col. i. 15; Heb. i. 2, 8; John 1. 1, 18; 
Rev.i. 1). Holsten thinks that he escapes all difficulty 
by bringing in here the idea of Christ as the heavenly 
Man, according to the discovery made by Baur by 
means of the passage xv. 45 seq. It is very certain 
that had it not been found in that passage, nobody 
would have extracted it from the one we are explain- 
ing. For the examination of this conception ascribed 
to Paul, we shall therefore refer to the passage quoted. 
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Thus, then, in the apostle’s view, the relation between 
husband and wife in marriage is a reflection of that 
which unites Christ and the believer, as this again 
reproduces the still more sublime relation which exists 
between God and His manifestation in the person of 
Christ.’ Paul certainly could not say more in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians to express a higher notion of 
marriage than these words. M. Sabatier, expounding 
the idea of marriage in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
says: “‘ Husband and wife form an indissoluble organic 
unity.” Exactly; but can this “indissoluble unity” 
be more forcibly expressed than by comparing it, as 
Paul does in our passage, to the unity of Christ with 
the believer and of God with Christ? M. Sabatier 
adds, still expounding the contents of Ephesians : “The 
one does not reach the fulness of existence without 
the other.” Certainly; but is not this exactly what 
Paul teaches here in vers. 11, 12: “The man is not 
without the woman in the Lord, nor the woman with- 
out the man.” And on such grounds a progress is 
alleged as having taken place in Paul’s ideas on 
marriage, in the interval between the Epistle to the 
Corinthians and that to the Ephesians! 

After recognising, as a principle which controls all 
community of life, Divine and human, that duality of 
factors, the one active, the other receptive, which forms ' 
the basis of marriage, the apostle passes by an asyn- 
deton to the application which he wishes to make of ut 
to the case in question at Corinth. 

Vers. 4-6. “Every man praying or prophesying, 
having his head covered, dishonoureth his head. 5. 
But every woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her 
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head uncovered dishonoureth her head: for that is 
even all one as if she were shaven. 6. For if the 
woman be not covered, let her also be shorn: but if 
it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let 
her be covered.”—Chrysostom has concluded from 
ver. 4, as Edwards also does, that the men too, at 
Corinth, did violence to their proper dignity by being 
covered. But it is not probable that abuses arose in 
that direction, especially in Greece (see above, p. 104). 
The demeanour which becomes the man is only men- 
tioned to bring out by contrast that which alone is 
becoming in the woman. —The two acts of prophesying 
and praying will be again brought together in chap. 
xiv., where we shall speak of them more specially. Let 
us only say kere, that in chap. xiv. (comp. especially vers. 
14-17) prayer is more or less identified with speaking 
m a tongue, a gift which is treated conjointly with 
prophecy. This observation leads us to suppose, as 
Baur has already done, that by the prayer of which 
Paul speaks, in our vers. 4, 5, he means chiefly a prayer 
m a tongue, that is to say, in ecstatic language. The 
phrase cata cep. éyew is elliptical : “having down from 
the head,” that is to say, wearing a kerchief in the 
form of a veil coming down from the head over the 
shoulders.—In the last words: dishonowreth her head, 
the word head has often been understood literally 
(Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, Neander, Meyer, etc.): By 
veiling the head made to appear uncovered, he covers 
it with shame. But why in this case prefix to ver. 4 
the reflection of ver. 3: “The head of every man is 
Christ”? If this remark had a purpose, it should be 


to prepare for the idea of ver. 4, and consequently to 
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justify the application of the term head to Christ Him- 
self; which does not prevent us from holding, with 
many critics, that there is here a delicately intended 
play on words: “By dishonouring his own head, the 
believer, who covers himself, dishonours Christ also, 
whose glory he ought to be.” ' Indeed, as Holsten says, 
every man who, in performing a religious act, covers 
his head, thereby acknowledges himself dependent on 
some earthly head other than his heavenly head, and 
thereby takes from the latter the honour which accrues 
to Him as the head of man. The head uncovered, the 
brow open and radiant, the look uplifted and confident, 
the noble covering of hair, like, as some one has said, 
“to a crown of extinct rays,” * such are the insignia of 
the king of nature, who has no other head in the 
universe than the invisible Lord of all. If, then, he is 
not to impair the honour of his Lord, he must respect 
himself by not covering his head. 

Ver. 5. But precisely because the woman is in a 
position contrasted with that of the man, in so far as 
she has here below a visible head, she would dishonour 
this head by affecting a costume which would be a 
symbol of independence. And since the woman does 
not naturally belong to public life, if it happen that in 
the spiritual domain she has to exercise a function 
which brings her into prominence, she ought to strive 
the more to put herself out of view by covering herself 
with the veil, which declares the dependence in which 
she remains relatively to her husband. As Heinrici 
says, it can only be to the shame of her husband if a 
wife present herself in a dress which belongs to the 
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man. By uncovering her head (in the literal sense) 
she dishonours her head (in the figurative sense).— 
Here a difficulty arises. The apostle, by laying down 
for the woman the condition of wearing the veil, seems 
decidedly to authorize the act to which this condition 
applies, that is to say, he permits the woman to pray 
and to prophesy in public. Now in chap. xiv. 34 he 
says, absolutely and without restriction: “Let your 
women keep silence in the Churches.” This apparent 
contradiction has led Hofmann, Meyer, Beet, and others 
to the idea, that, in our chapter, Paul had in view only 
gatherings for family worship (Hofmann) or private 
meetings (Meyer), composed exclusively of women 
(Beet). But it is impossible to hold that the apostle 


would have imposed the obligation of the veil on a 


mother praying while surrounded by her husband and 
children. Neither is it possible to see how the idea of 
Meyer and of Beet could be reconciled with ver. 10 of 
our chapter (because of the angels). Besides, ver. 16 
naturally implies that Paul is thinking of public 
worship (the Churches of God). Finally, in vers. 34 
and 35 of chap. xiv., he is not distinguishing between 
different kinds of assemblies; but he is contrasting 
assemblies in general with the time when husband and 
wife find themselves alone together at home: “ Let the 
women keep silence in the Churches. . .” (ver. 34), 
“let them ask their husbands at home” (ver. 35).— 
Heinrici proposes to restrict. the prohibition laid on 
women, in chap. xiv., to the tokens of admiration which 
they liked to give to those who spoke in tongues, or 
also to the curious questions which they put to the 
prophets, thus of course disturbing the decorum of the 
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assemblies. Some writers in England have even 
supposed that in chap. xiv. Paul simply means to forbid 
women to indulge in the whisperings and private 
conversations which would break the stillness of 
worship. But it is impossible so to restrict the mean- 
ing of the word Aanreiv, to speak, in chap. xiv., applied 
as it is in that chapter to all the forms of public 
speaking. Besides, the prohibition, if it had one of 
these meanings, should have been addressed to men as 
much as to women. What the passage in chap. xiv. 
forbids to women, is not ill-speaking or ill-timed 
speaking, it is speaking; and what Paul contrasts with 
the term speaking, is keeping silence or asking at home. 
—It might be supposed that the apostle meant to let 
the speaking of women in the form of prophesying or 
praying pass for the moment only, contemplating 
returning to it afterwards to forbid it altogether, when 
he should have laid down the principles necessary to 
justify this complete prohibition. So it was that he 
proceeded in chap. vi., in regard to lawsuits between 
Christians, beginning by laying down a simple restric- 
tion in ver. 4, to condemn them afterwards altogether 
in ver. 7. We have also observed the use of a similar 
method in the discussion regarding the participation 
of the Corinthians in idolatrous feasts; the passage, 
viii. 10, seemed first to authorize it; then, afterwards, 
when the time has come, he forbids it absolutely (x. 
21, 22), because he then judges that the minds of his 
readers are better prepared to accept such a decision. 
But this solution is unsatisfactory, because it remains 
true that one does not lay down a condition to the 
doing of a thing which he intends afterwards to forbid 
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absolutely.—It has also been thought that the term 
Aareiv, speaking, should be taken in chap. xiv. solely 
in the sense of teaching. Thus the woman might 
prophesy or pray in an unknown tongue; but she 
must never indulge in teaching. But it is impossible 
to accept so limited a meaning of the word Aare in 
a chapter where it is used all through to denote both 
prophetical speaking and speaking in tongues. This 
solution is not, perhaps, radically false, but it is impos- 
sible to deduce it from the word speaking in chap. xiv. 
in contrast to the terms prophesying and praying in 
chap. xi.—I rather think, therefore, that while reject- 
ing, as a rule, the speaking of women in Churches, 
Paul yet meant to leave them a certain degree of 
liberty for the exceptional case in which, in consequence 
of a sudden revelation (prophesying), or under the 
influence of a strong inspiration of prayer and thanks- 
giving (speaking in tongues), the woman should feel 
herself constrained to give utterance to this extra- 
ordinary impulse of the Spirit. Only at the time when 
she thus went out of her natural position of reserve 
and dependence, he insisted the more that she should 
not forget, nor the Church with her, the abnormal 
character of the action; and this was the end which 
the veil was intended to serve. Moreover, Paul does 
not seem to think that such cases could be frequent. 
For in chap. xiv. prophetesses are not once mentioned 
along with prophets, and yet the name zpo¢jris was 
familiar in the Old Testament, and is not wanting in 
the New (Luke ii. 36; Rev. ii 20). Probably in 
making the concession which we find in this passage, 
_ the apostle was thinking only of married women. The 
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question could hardly have been even raised as to 
young women. Reuss says: “In Greece a woman of 
character did not appear in public without a veil.” 
How much more must it have been so with unmarried 
persons! And if Paul had extended to the latter 
the permission implied in his words, he would still 
less have suppressed in their case the condition of the 
veil imposed on the former. 

In the last words of ver. 5, Paul likens the woman 
who appears in public with her head uncovered to one 
who has her head shaven. This was never found 
among the Greeks, except in the case of women who 
were slaves ; among the Jews, only in the case of the 
woman accused of adultery by her husband (Num. 
v. 18). A similar usage seems to have prevailed 
among other nations besides. —The subject of the 
proposition, according to most, is understood : every 
woman that speaketh with her head uncovered (see 
Meyer). But is it not simpler to make é& «al 73 airé, 
one and the same thing, the subject of éoré: “One and 
the same [condition] is the woman’s who is shaven [as 
hers who is not veiled].” The verb Evpéw, or Evpdo, or . 
Evpe, signifies to shave to the skin. 

Ver. 6. To impress the revolting character of such a 
course, the apostle supposes it pushed to extremity. 
There is something of indignation in his words: “Tf 
this woman has effrontery enough to do the first of 
these acts, well and good, better also do the second if 
The repulsive character of the one should make that of 
the other felt. The word fvpacOas ig usually accented, 
as if it were the present infinitive passive of fvpae 
(vpaécOa). But why should it not be regarded as the 
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aorist infinitive middle, like xeipacOar, of the form Evpe 
(EipacOar)? See Passow. There is a gradation from the 
one of these verbs to the other: To cut the hair or even 
to shave the head.—The word aicypév, shameful, includes 
the two notions of physical ugliness and moral indecency. 


Vers. 7-12. 


Thus far the apostle has been arguing from the 
parallel between the subordinate position which Chris- 
tian principle ascribes to the woman (ver. 8), and the 
receptive position of the man relatively to Christ, and 
of Christ Himself relatively to God. Now he shows 
that the conclusion he has drawn from this double 
analogy is confirmed by the mode of the woman’s 
creation. For in the apostle’s eyes the kingdom of 
nature does not proceed from another God than that 
of grace. On the contrary, it is in the sphere of 
redemption that the Divine thoughts, which are only 
sketched in the kingdom of nature, reach perfection. 

Vers. 7-9. ‘‘The man indeed, being the image and 
glory of God, ought not to cover his head: but the’ 
woman is the glory of the man. 8. For the man is not 
taken from the woman; but the woman from the man. 
9. And the man indeed was not created for the woman ; 
but the woman for the man.”—The yép, for, leads us 
to expect a confirmation drawn from a domain other 
than the preceding. The omission of the article before 
the words eikév, image, and Sdfa, glory, gives these 
two substantives a qualitative significance.—The mean- 
ing of the first is that man, by his sovereignty over 
the terrestrial creation, visibly reflects the sovereignty 

17. R. with » C E K L omits the article x. 
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of the invisible Creator over all things. We here find 
the idea of man’s lordly position in nature, as it is 
expressed Gen. i. 26-28, and celebrated in Ps. viii.— 
The second, glory of G'od, expresses the honour which 
is shed on God Himself from this visible image which 
He has formed here below, especially when man, carry- 
ing out his destiny, voluntarily renders Him homage 
for his high position, and adoringly casts at His feet 
the crown which God has put on his head. Analogous 
to this is the meaning in 2 Cor. viii. 23, where the 
deputies of the Churches are called the glory of Christ, 
because they make the Lord’s work, in the Churches 
they represent, shine before the eyes of those to whom 
they are delegated.—The man existing in this double 
character (drdpyov), as image and glory of God, ought 
not to veil this dignity by covering himself when he 
acts publicly. This would be in a way to tarnish the 
reflection of the Divine brightness with which God has 
adorned him, and which ought at such a time to shine 
forth in his person. But in virtue of the very same law, 
the woman ought to act in an opposite way. If, in 
the discharge of such an office, the veil is opposed to 
the man’s sovereignty, it is from that very fact in 
keeping with the woman’s condition. She, indeed, was 
created as the glory of the man, because, as is said in 
the following verses, she was taken from him and 
formed for him (vers. 8, 9). It is an honour, the 
highest of all undoubtedly, for one being to become 
the object of another’s love and devotion; and the 
more the being who loves and is self-devoted is exalted 
in talent and beauty, the more is this honour increased. 
Can there therefore be a greater glory to man than to 


, 
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possess, as a loving and devoted helpmeet, a being so 
admirably endowed as woman! All the perfection 
that belongs to her is homage rendered to the man, 
from whom and for whom she was made, especially 
when she consecrates herself freely to him in the devo- 
tion of love. Critics have been exercised, and justly, 
about the reason why the apostle has not in the second 
case repeated the term wmage. De Wette has thought 
that had he made woman the image of man, the apostle 
would have denied to her the possession of God’s 
image. Meyer thinks that this expression would 
wrongly imply, on the part of the woman, a certain 
participation in the sovereignty of the man. The 
second ground seems to me truer and more in keeping 
with the context. The «mage of the husband in the 
family is not the wife, but the son. It is he who is 
heir of the paternal sovereignty.—The inference from 
this relation in regard to the woman’s demeanour will 
be drawn in'ver. 10. 

Vers. 8, 9 serve to prove the expression: glory of 
the man. In ver. 8 the narrative of Genesis (ii. 22, 
23) is referred to, according to which the man did not 
appear as proceeding from the woman; but inversely. 
And why so? For a reason (ydp) which is at the same 
time a new proof (xaé) of the expression: glory of 
man, in ver. 7. The woman proceeded from the man 
because she was intended to serve as his helper, and 
to complete his existence.—The Sd, on account of, 
alludes to the saying of Genesis (ii. 18): “It is not 
good for man to be alone: let us make a helpmeet for 
him.”—The practical conclusion, ver. 10: 

Ver. 10. ‘“‘For this cause ought the woman to have 
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a sign of power on her head because of the angels.”— 
Hor this cause: because she was formed from him and 
Jor him.—Literally it is: “the woman ought to have 
on her head a@ power.” This term power has been 
understood in many ways; but they are not worth the 
trouble of enumeration, the meaning is so clear and 
simple. Power is put here for a sign of power, and 
of power not exercised, but submitted to. The woman 
ought to wear on her head the sign of the power under 
which she has been placed. It is a frequent way of 
speaking in all languages, to use the sign of a thing to 
denote the thing itself, for example the sword for war, 
the crown for sovereignty. But it is rarer to find, as 
here, the thing itself put for the sign; but examples 
are also found of this other form of metonymy ; 
thus when Diodorus, describing the statue of the 
mother of the Egyptian king Osimandias, says that 
she has three kingships on her head, he means, 
evidently : three diadems, symbols of three kingships ; 
or when the same historian gives the name 4dvjOaa, 
truth, to the’ ornament which the Egyptian priests 
wore to symbolize their possession of this highest good. 
—The difficulty of the verse lies in the last words: 
because of the angels. Have we here a second reason 2 
In that case it would require to be connected with the 
preceding (as was indicated by the word for this cause) 
by. some such particle as: and, and also, or and 
besides. Is it, on the contrary, the same reason pre- 
sented in another form? But in that case it is difficult 
to understand the relation between such different modes 
of expression to convey the same idea. Heinrici, who 
has thoroughly felt this difficulty, seeks to resolve it 
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by maintaining that the angels are here mentioned 
because they were God’s agents in the work of creation, 
of which mention was made vers. 8, 9, and therefore 
sure to be particularly offended by a mode of acting 
opposed to the normal relation established in the 
beginning between man and woman. This solution is 
certainly not far from the truth. Only it seems to us 
that we must set aside the idea of the intervention of 
angels in the work of creation. They no doubt beheld 
that work, according to Job xxxviii. 7, with songs of 
joy, but without any co-operation on their part being 
indicated. We are called rather to bear in mind, that, 
according to Luke xv. 7, 10, the angels in heaven 
hail the conversion of every sinner; that, according to 
Eph. ui. 10, they behold with adoration the infinitely 
diversified wonders which the Divine Spirit works 
within the Church; that, according to 1 Tim. v. 21, 
they are, as well as God and Jesus Christ, witnesses of the 
ministry of Christ’s servants ; finally, that, in this very 
Epistle (iv. 9), they form along with men that intelli- 
gent universe which is the spectator of the apostolical 
struggles and sufferings. Why, then, should they not 
be invisibly present at the worship of the Church in 
which are wrought so large a number of those works of 
grace? How could an action contrary to the Divine 
order, and offending that supreme decorum of which 
the angels are the perfect representatives, fail to sadden 
them? And how, finally, could the pain and shame 
felt by these invisible witnesses fail to spread a sombre 
shade over the serenity of the worship? In Christ 
heaven and earth are brought together (John i. 52). 
As there is henceforth community of joy, there is also 
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community of sorrow between the inhabitants of these 
two spheres. The Jews had already a similar senti- 
ment in their worship. This is what has led the Greek 
translators to say (Ps. cxxxviii. 1): “I will praise 
Thee before the angels,” instead of: “I will praise 
Thee before Elohim.” This explanation is more or less 
that of Chrysostom and Augustine; it is that of 
Grotius and of most of the moderns (Riickert, de 
Wette, Meyer, Osiander, etc.). Edwards thinks it is 
as models of humility in general life, and not only in 
worship, that the angels are here proposed as an 
example to Christian women; but the preposition &a, 
because of, expresses a different relation from that of 
example. It is rather to the presence of the angels 
that it calls our attention. — There has often been 
reproduced, in recent times, an idea which occurs so 
early as in Tertullian: Paul is held to be speaking here 
of the evil angels whose passions might be excited by 
the view of unveiled women. Or, thinking of angels 
in general, there has been found in our passage an 
allusion to Gen. vi. 1-4 (Kurtz, Hofmann, Hilgenfeld). 
But if good angels are in question, they have many 
other opportunities of seeing woman unveiled than in 
Christian worship; and if evil angels, this temptation 
makes no change in their state. Besides, there is no 
special indication leading us to find here an allusion to 
Gen. vi.—Storr, Flatt, etc., have taken the dyyero to 
be spies sent by the heathen to watch Christian worship 
(Jas. ii, 25); Clement of Alexandria: the most pious 
members ; Beza: the prophets of the Church ; Ambrose : 
the pastors (Rev. i. 20). Such significations are now 
only mentioned as matters of history. 
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Baur and Neander, finding it impossible to connect 
with the reason indicated by the words: for this cause, 
the reason contained in these: because of the angels, 
have proposed to suppress the last words as a later 
interpolation. Holsten goes further; he extends this 
supposition to the whole of ver. 10, but for a different 
reason. Giving to this verse a meaning almost the 
same as that of Hofmann (allusion to Gen. vi.), he 
concludes therefrom, very logically, as it seems to me, 
that such a saying cannot be ascribed to the apostle. 
Only the premiss (the meaning ascribed by him to the 
verse) is false, consequently also the conclusion which 
he draws from it. As the documents present no vari- 
ants, the authenticity of the verse may be regarded 
as certain. 

After having thus declared the natural dependence 
of woman in relation to man, the apostle yet feels the 
need of completing the exposition of this relation by 
exhibiting the other side of the truth ; this he does in 
vers. 11, 12. 

Vers. 11, 12. “If, however, the woman is not without 
the man, neither is the man without the woman,’ in 
the Lord; 12. for as the woman is of the man, even so 
is the man also by the woman; and all things of God.” 
—The subordination of the wife to her husband is 
tempered in Christ by the oneness of the spiritual life 
which they both draw from the Lord. The one is not 
without the other, and that evidently as believers ; 
there is community of prayer between them, the con- 
stant exchange of spiritual aid and active co-operation. 


17, R. with A LSyr. reverses the order of the two parallel proposi- 
tions. 
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The words in the Lord refer not to God, but, as usual 
in the New Testament, to Christ ; the mention of God 
only comes later, in ver. 12. It does not seem to me 
that there is sufficient reason for finding here, with 
Holsten, an allusion to the softening which the gospel 
has introduced into the wife’s subordination, as it was 
laid down in Genesis; the reason alleged in ver. 10 
rather carries us back to the order of nature which is 
recognised and sanctioned by the gospel.—The order of 
the propositions followed by the T. R., contrary to the 
great majority of the Mjj., is evidently mistaken. 

Ver. 12. The for indicates that the relative equality 
of the two sexes in Christ was already prefigured, so to 
speak, by a fact belonging to the order of natural life. 
So it was that the for of ver. 7 served to give a reason 
for the wife’s moral subordination by a fact drawn from 
the inferior domain. If, so far as creation goes, the 
woman is of the man,—this is the proof of her depend- 
ence (ver.8),—on the other hand, as to the conservation 
of the race, the man is of the woman, and this decisive 
fact in the life of humanity, restores equality to a 
certain extent between the two sexes. The natural 
order makes woman not only man’s spouse, but also 
his mother; therewith all is said. We see here with 
what wisdom the apostle could apply to the domain of 
spiritual life, not only the scriptural types, but also the 
hieroglyphics of nature. And thus are explained to us 
the last words of the verse: “And ail things are of 
God.” He is the Author of nature as well as of grace, 
and He has laid in the first the outlines, so to speak, of 
the Divine thoughts, which he realizes perfectly in the 
second, 
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Vers. 13-16. 


The apostle concludes by appealing to the natural 
impression which ought to follow from a particular 
feature in the physical conformation of the man and 
the woman. ‘This last argument is strictly connected 
with the last words of ver. 12. 

Vers. 138-15. “Judge in yourselves: Is it comely 
that a woman pray unto God uncovered? 14. Doth 
not’ nature itself? teach you, that, if a man have long 
hair, it is a shame unto him? 15. but if a woman have 
long hair, it isa glory to her: for her hair is given her *® 
for a covering.” —After appealing to the sacred analogies 
mentioned in vers. 3-6, and to the relation established 
by creation between the sexes (vers. 7-12), Paul finally 
takes to witness a fact nearer to us, inherent in the 
human person itself. We here come to a formula 
similar to that with which he had closed the previous dis- 
cussion x. 15: ‘“‘ Judge of yourselves!” These words 
appeal to the instinct of truth which ought to exist in 
his readers themselves.—The following question finds 
its solution in vers. 14, 15, where the fact is stated 
which should serve as the basis of their judgment.—The 
addition of the words 7@ Océ, to God, is difficult to 
explain ; for it appears as if it were precisely in speak- 
ing to God that the woman could speak without 
impropriety unveiled. But let us remember that we 
are here in full public worship, and that it is at the 
moment when the woman’s voice is uttering the 


17. R. with E KL reads, before ovds, » (or), which is omitted by all 
the rest. 

27. R. with CL reads aurn n Quiz; all the rest: Quote avry. 

37. R. with x A B reads awury (to her) after dedores ; the rest omit it. 
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deepest impressions and the holiest emotions of adora- 
tion and love, that a feeling of holy modesty ought to 
constrain her to secure herself from every indiscreet and 
profane look. For the very reason that she is speaking 
to God, she ought in this sacred act to veil her figure 
from the eyes of men. These words: to God, are 
therefore, whatever Holsten may say, perfectly in 
place. 

Ver. 14. The 4, or, of the T. R. might be suitable 
so far as the sense goes: “Or indeed, if you answer 
my question in the negative, does not nature teach 
you...?” This use of the 4is frequent in Paul. 
But for this very reason the particle might easily have 
been introduced; the authorities in its favour are 
weak. 

Ver. 14 must therefore be regarded as directly 
answering the question put in ver. 13: “After all I 
have said to resolve the question, is there not another 
master whose voice you ought of yourselves to hear, 
and who will teach you that... 2?” This master is 
nature, » dtous, a word which here can neither signify 
moral instinct nor established usage. It follows in- 
deed from ver. 15 that Paul is thinking of the physical 
organization of woman. If we receive the reading of 
the T. R., adry 4 vous, even nature, the idea is: 
“That which seemed unable to teach us anything in 
such a domain.” But if we follow the other reading, 
» pdow adr}, nature itself, the meaning is rather: 
“itself, without me, without my teaching.” —Hofmann 
and Heinrici understand the following é7 in the sense 
of because, and make the &ddoxer an intransitive verb : 
“Does not nature itself instruct you?” But the dr 
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after such a verb as &ddoxew naturally signifies that, 
and all the more because the érz at the end of ver. 15 
really signifies because, and serves to explain the bear- 
ing of the two preceding 67: “Does not nature itself 
show you that... and that. . ., seeing that. . .%” 
By not giving the man long hair, like the woman’s, 
nature itself has shown that an uncovered head, and an 
open brow, suit his dignity as king of creation. The 
hair of the man is a crown, while, as the following 
verse adds, that of the woman is a veil. 

Ver. 15. By giving to the woman a covering of hair, 
which envelopes her, in a manner, from head to foot, 
nature itself has shown that it is suitable to her to 
withdraw as much as possible from view, and to remain 
concealed. ‘This long and rich hair is given to her dv7) 
meptBoraiov, in place of a veil. This substantive does 
not merely denote, as «édvpua would do, an ornament 
for the head; it is a vestment enveloping the whole 
body, a sort of peplum. It is a natural symbol of 
reserve and modesty, woman’s most beautiful ornament. 
—It has been objected, not without a touch of irony, 
that for the very reason that nature has endowed woman 
with such a covering, she does not need to add a 
second and artificial one (Holsten). But this is to 
mistake the real bearing of the apostle’s argument. 
Allis spiritual in his view. He means that nature, 
by constituting as it has done each of the two sexes, 
has given both to understand the manner in which 
they will fulfil their destiny ; for man, it will be public 
and independent action; for woman, life in domestic 
retirement and silence. Whoever has the least appre- 


ciation of the things of nature, will recognise the pro- 
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found truth of this symbolism.—The Greco-Lat. and 
Byz. reading omits the atr7 at the end of the verse. 
The meaning is not affected by the omission (contrary 
to Holsten). 


Notwithstanding the unanimity of the Mjj. and Vss. in 
favour of the text of this passage, Holsten has thought right 
to propose a whole list of rejections; that, for example, of 
vers. 5” and 6, of ver. 10, and even of vers. 13-15. We 
have refuted this critic’s objections when it seemed to us 
necessary. They arise from certain general ideas about the 
passage, which we think false; the first: that Paul has in 
view only husbands and wives who are Christians; the 
second: that if the wife is bound to speak veiled it is only in 
presence of her own husband, to whom she ought to show, that 
while fulfilling this function, she does not forget her depend- 
ence on him; the third: that on reaching the last section (vers. 
13-15), the text passes, in a far from logical way, from the 
domain of moral obligation—which is Paul’s true standpoint 
—to that of social propriety, which, according to Holsten, is 
the interpolator’s standpoint. But (1) from the outset, and 
even in ver. 3, it is of the difference of the sexes as such 
that the apostle is thinking. He is speaking of man and 
woman in general, regarding young men and young women 
as naturally destined for marriage. The whole female sex 
is in his eyes created with a view to its subordination to the 
male sex, as Tertullian well says (see Heinrici): “Si caput 
mulieris vir est, utique et virginis, de quad fit mulier que 
nupsit.” (2) It is not because of her husband only that the 
woman who speaks in public ought to continue veiled; it is 
as a woman, and to maintain in her own consciousness and 
in that of the Church her permanent character of dependence. 
(3) The passage vers. 13-15 does not give a reason which lies 
outside of moral obligation. "Woman’s physical constitution 
is a revelation of the Creator’s will regarding her. Not’ to 
conform to this indication, is not merely to offend social 
propriety, it is to transgress the will of the Creator. Thus 
fall all Holsten’s objections against the authenticity of the 
text of our passage. 
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The apostle closes with a sentence which seems to 
say: Now, enough of discussion; let us have done 
with it. 

Ver. 16. “But if any man seem to be contentious 

. . we have no such custom, neither the Churches of 
God.”—Holsten and others regard this saying as a kind 
of confession that the apostle feels the insufficiency of 
the proofs which he has just alleged. But such a 
supposition would do violence to his moral character, 
and Paul’s words do not really signify anything of the 
kind. They simply prove that there are at Corinth con- 
troversial spirits, who, on such a subject, will never tire 
of arguing and raising objections indefinitely. That 
does not mean that, as to himself, he does not regard 
the question as solved and well solved. — The word 
Soxeiv is used here in the same sense as iii. | ae ea 
Gal. vi. 8, to denote a vain pretence. Undoubtedly 
nobody takes glory from a fault, such as love of 
disputation (fddverxos) ; but Paul means to say: “If 
any one wishes to play the. part of a man whom it is 
umpossible to reduce to silence, who has always some- 
This was one of the natural 


2? 


thing to answer... 
features of the Greek character.—The principal pro- 
position does not correspond logically to the sub- 
ordinate one beginning with 2/; we must understand 
a clause such as this: “Let him know that .. .” or: 
“I have only one thing to say to him, namely, that 
... I cannot understand how eminent critics, such 
as the old Greek expositors, then Calvin, de Wette, 
Meyer, Kling, Reuss, Edwards, could imagine that the 
custom of which the apostle speaks is that of disputing! 
The love of disputation is a fault, a bad habit, but not 
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a custom. To call the habit of discussion an eccle- 
siastical usage! No. The only custom of which there 
can be any question here is that on which the whole 
passage has turned: women speaking without being 
veiled. Paul means that neither he, nor the Christians 
formed by him, nor in general any of the Churches of 
God, either those which he has not founded or those 
properly his own, allow such procedure in their 
ecclesiastical usages; comp. xiv. 36, 37, where the 
idea simply indicated here is developed.—The material 
proof of this assertion of Paul’s is found in the Christian 
representations which have been discovered in the Cata- 
combs, where the men always wear their hair cut short, 
and the women the palla, a kerchief falling over the 
shoulders, and which can be raised so as to conceal the 
face (Heinrici, p. 324).—The complement of God is 
intended to bring out the dignity and holiness of all 
these Churches, and consequently the respect due to 
their religious sentiment, which contrasts with the 
presumptuous levity of the Corinthians. 

We hope we have justified the thought expressed by 
the apostle regarding the social position of woman, as 
well as the particular application which he deduces 
from it. Holsten thinks that whatever may be said, 
the apostle thereby puts himself in contradiction to 
the principle so often enunciated by him: “In Christ 
there is neither male nor female,” and on this account 
when he came to the end of the passage, he felt, as it 
were, the ground going from under him. But the 
apostle’s personal conviction, as he expresses it here, 
was certainly very deliberate; the loyalty of his 
character forbids us to doubt it. Was this convic- 
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tion solely a matter of time and place, so that it is 
possible to suppose, that if he lived now, and in the 
West, the apostle would express himself differently ? 
This supposition is not admissible; for the reasons 
which he alleges are taken, not from contemporary 
usages, but from permanent facts, which will last as 
long as the present earthly economy. The physical 
constitution of woman (vers. 13-15) is still the same 
as it was when Paul wrote, and will continue so till the 
renewing of all things. The history of creation, to 
which he appeals (vers. 8-12), remains the principle 
of the social state now as in the time of the apostle; 
and the sublime analogies between the relations of God 
to Christ, Christ to man, and man to woman, have not 
changed to this hour, so that it must be said either that 
the apostle was wholly wrong in his reasoning, or that 
his reasons, if they were true for his time, are still so 
for ours, and will be so to the end. As to the parity 
of man and woman in Christ, it is clear, and that from 
this very passage, that Paul means to speak of their 
relation to Christ in redemption, and not of the social 
part they are called to play. 


a 


VII. 


DISORDERS IN THE CELEBRATION OF THE LoRD’S 
Supper (XI. 17-34). 


The disorder which Paul has just described and 
combated was a small matter in comparison with that 
to which he now passes. The style of his language, too, 
becomes more severe. The apostle begins by applying 
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to the assemblies for worship what he said about the 
prevailing discussions at Corinth, in the first four 
chapters (vers. 17-19) ; then he passes to the principal 
ground of rebuke, that which refers to the celebration 
of the Holy Supper (vers. 20-34). 


VERS. 17-19. 


Ver. 17. “Now in this that I command’ you I 
praise * you not, that ye come together, not for the 
better, but for the worse.”—There is evidently a con- 
trast between this preface and the preamble to the 
foregoing passage (ver. 2). There the apostle praised 
the Corinthians for their general fidelity to the eccle- 
siastical institutions he had transmitted to them; there 
was, however, an exception to be made of the special 
subject which he was about to treat, vers. 4-16. Here 
the tone becomes that of positive blame. This blame 
is not in contradiction to the preceding eulogium; for 
it does not bear on their neglect or corruption of an 
institution, but on the profane spirit brought to the 
celebration of one of the most important acts of 
worship. — Of the four readings given in the note, 
two may be set aside without hesitation, that of B, 
which puts the two verbs in the participle, and that of 
D, which puts them both in the indicative; these 
readings have no meaning. That of four Mj. : “This 
I command you while not praising you for that . . ..” 
can only be maintained by referring rodr0, this, to what 
follows, and in particular, as Heinrici thinks, to the 
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historical proof which is about to be given of the 
importance of the Holy Supper (vers. 23, 24). But 
the principal idea is the contrast between the blame 
now expressed and the eulogium of ver. 2, and this 
contrast leads us more naturally to make the verb 
praise the principal verb (ov« érawd, I do not praise), 
and the verb command the secondary verb (participle 
Tapayyédrwv, commanding you); thus the meaning is: 
““ While simply recommending you to take account of 
the direction I have just given (vers. 1-16), I cannot 
praise you in the matter of which I am about to speak.” 
Holsten objects that we should in this case require the 
aor. mapayycihas, after having enjoined this on you; 
and he is disposed to make the word sapayyé\\ov an 
interpolation, which is wholly arbitrary, for all the 
MSS. read the two verbs. And why could not Paul 
use the present when speaking of the injunction which 
he has just given at that very time? Does it not 
remain in his letter for the moment when it shall be 
read at Corinth? We must therefore also refer todzo, 
this, not to ver. 16, as Edwards will have it, but to the 
important command contained in the preceding passage, 
in regard to women, and to translate nearly as Reuss 
does: “While giving you this warning, I cannot 
praise you in the matter of which I now proceed to 
speak.”—The apostle thus characterizes the transition 
from a simple recommendation to positive blame: [ 
do not praise you. This is an evident litotes, as in 
ver. 22.—Then comes a rebuke which relates to all the 
meetings for worship held by the Church of Corinth: 
“In general your assemblies are not blessed; from the 
way in which you hold them, they throw you back 
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rather than help you forward; they are the opposite 
of what they should be.” 

Vers. 18, 19. “For first of all, when ye come 
together in’ the Church, I hear that there be divisions 
among you; and I partly believe it. 19. For there 
must even be sects among you,’ that® they which are 
approved may be made manifest among you.”—The 
apostle now gives the reason for the severe words: “I 
do not praise you.” The: for first of all, announces a 
first rebuke in regard to the divisions in their assem- 
bles (vers. 18, 19), and leads us to expect a second 
to be indicated by a: then again ; but this formula, 
corresponding to the first of all, is found nowhere in 
the sequel. Where does this second rebuke begin ? 
Meyer, Osiander, Heinrici think that it points to the 
abuses in the exercise of spiritual gifts treated in 
chaps. xil.—xiv.; that if there is not found at the 
beginning of chap. xii. the érevra 8é, then again, which 
should correspond to our mpédrtov pév of ver. 18, this 
may arise from the fact that the long development of 
chap. xi. had made the apostle forget the form used at 
the beginning of the passage (ver. 18). Edwards pre- 
fers to place the expected secondly in ver. 34, where, 
according to him, it is logically implied in the ra 88 
rourd, the rest. Hofmann thinks that there is no 
secondly to be sought in the sequel, since mpérov 
signifies here, as often, not firstly, but principally ; 
comp. Rom. i. 2. This last assertion might be estab- 
lished if zpérov stood alone ; with the pév it is less easily 
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admissible. And how should the divisions be repre- 
sented as the essential point in what follows? The 
meaning of Edwards can as little be admitted. The 
words: ‘The rest will I set in order when I come,” 
do not contain any threatening, any announcement of 
rebukes to be addressed to them. Meyer’s meaning 
falls to the ground for this reason: that the divisions, 
oxicuata, mentioned vers. 18, 19, are not put by the 
apostle in any connection with the disorders in the 
Holy Supper, which are explained by a wholly different 
cause. Consequently the two subjects cannot have 
been combined in one by Paul, and both embraced in 
the mpartov pév of ver. 18. We have therefore simply, 
with Olshausen, de Wette, Rtickert, to place the 
understood then again at ver. 20, where the rebukes 
begin relating to the celebration of the Supper. And 
such is the meaning to which we are led by the close 
study of the relation between the three terms ovvépyecbe, 
ye come together (ver. 17), «vvepyopévav tudv, when ye 
come together (ver. 18), and cuvepyopuévor oby tpav, when 
therefore ye come together (ver. 20). Meyer thinks 
that the second cuvepyouévar (ver. 20) is the repetition 
of the cuvepyouévev (ver. 18). Hence it is he combines 
in one and the same rebuke the blame bearing on the 
divisions and that which applies to the profanation of 
the Supper. This is his error. The second cuvepyo- 
pévov is not the repetition of the first, but of the 
auvépyerbe, ye come together, of ver. 17: “ You come 
together for the worse, and that chiefly because of 
your divisions (vers. 18, 19), then again because of 
the way you celebrate the Supper.” Here is the second 
rebuke, developed from ver. 20 to ver. 34. Meyer asks 
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why, if it is so, the first rebuke is found so briefly 
treated? Quite simply, because this matter of divisions 
had already formed the subject of the whole first part, 
chaps. i-iv., and Paul needs only here to refer to it, 
while applying to their meetings for worship what he 
had said of the malign influence exercised by such 
divisions over the life of the Church in general.—The 
two cvvepxouévwv are therefore parallel to one another, 
and both rest on the cvvépyecGe of ver. 17. Only the 
first of these participles points to their assemblies 
merely in a passing way, while the second, referring 
as it does to the subject about which the apostle is 
now most seriously concerned, the profanation of the 
holy table, is emphasized by the od», therefore; this 
particle shows that he is returning to the thought 
which had mainly suggested to him the es 73 #rrov 
ouvépxerbe, ye come together for the worse (ver. 7) 
The first thing which Paul has to blame in their 
assemblies for worship, is the divisions which break 
out among them.—The 79 before exxAnoia in the T. R. 
should be rejected. The meaning is not: in the 
church, but: in church: “when you come together 
in a general assembly of the Church.” The point in 
question is the manner, not the place ; comp. xiv. 23. 
The form of the phrase seems incorrect; for it is not 
at the time when their divisions break out that the 
apostle hears of them. This finds its explanation the 
instant we refer the present participle cvvepyouéevov, not 
to the time, but to the manner of meetiny.—The news 
might have reached him either by the house of Chloe 
(i. 11), or by the deputies of the Church (xvi. 15),— 
The: and I partly believe tt, is very delicate. Paul 
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would admit that the state of things has been described 
to him in certain respects worse than itis. But when 
a Church is m the moral state in which that of Corinth 
is, it must inevitably become a theatre of discord. 
This necessity is of the same kind as that indicated 
by Jesus when He said: “It must needs be that 
offences come” (Matt. xviii. 7), that is to say: given 
such a world as ours.—In the following verse the moral 
reason is explained which renders these discussions 
| providentially necessary. 

Ver. 19. When a Church is forming, or when in a 
Church already established a revival takes place, there 
is a sort of fascination exercised over a great number 
of individuals who adopt the gospel preaching, or the 
new ideas, less from a serious and personal moral need 
than from a spirit of opposition or innovation, or from 
a proneness to imitation. Hence, at the end of a 
certain time, the necessity for a process of purifying ; 
this is carried out by a separation due to the fermenta- 
tion which follows from the contact of the heterogeneous 
elements within the same mass. The effect of this 
action is to show in clear light those members of the 
Church who are serious and genuine, and to separate 
them definitely from those who have believed only 
superficially and temporarily. This experience, ‘made 
over and over again since then by the Church, is that 
which the apostle foresaw as an inevitable phase in the 
development of the flock at Corinth. The 5e?, there 
must, is a heightening of the irapyev, the existence as 
matter of fact (ver. 18); see on vil. 26. The apostle 
thinks that the fact 7s, because he knows that it must 
be. He knows even that there is something graver to 
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be expected. For the «at, even, which follows the 
bei, at must be that, intimates a second gradation 
strengthening the first. This new gradation bears, 
as is proved by the position of the «ai, on the sub- 
stantive aipéces, in its relation to the oxlopata, divisions, 
of ver. 18. Indeed, it is wholly in vain that Meyer 
seeks to identify these two terms. No doubt the word 
aipeots may have a very softened sense, in respect of 
its etymological signification : choice, preference (from 
aipeicOat), But in the New Testament it has always a 
very forcible meaning ; so Gal. v. 20, where it is placed 
after Sivyootactas, dissensions, and that evidently as a 
gradation above this already strong enough term ; so 
also Acts v. 17 and xv. 5, where it denotes the opposite 
parties of the Sadducees and Pharisees among the 
Jewish people; finally, xxiv. 5 and xxvii. 28, where 
the Christian community is designated by this term as 
a special party in the midst of this same people. In 
all these cases the external division evidently rests 
on internal opposition, on profound and trenchant 
doctrinal differences. And it is also in this sense 
that the word afpeous ought to be taken here, as has 
been recognised by Calvin, Beza, Riickert, Edwards. 
The context also imperatively demands this forcible 
meaning. To the simple divisions which arise from 
personal preferences or aversions, Paul foresees that 
there will succeed divisions of a far more profound 
nature, founded on opposite conceptions of Christian 
truth. He believes what is told him of the first, 
because he even expects the second. There will 
arise among them false doctrines, heresies, according 
to the meaning which the Greek term has taken in 
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later ecclesiastical language, and thence will follow 
much graver disruptions than the present divisions. 
The cxcvara resemble simple rents in a piece of cloth ; 
but the aipéces are rendings which remove the fragment 
and break the unity of the piece. The Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians shows in how brief a period this 
anticipation of the apostle was realized. 

The «aé, which is read in B D after wa, that, and 
which could only be rendered by also, gives no precise 
meaning, and should be rejected.—Of the two & ipiv, 
among you, the first is omitted by D F G, the second 
by C. They ought to be preserved, both of them. The 
first applies to the Corinthians the consequence from 
the moral necessity affirmed in this first proposition ; 
the second puts to them, as it were, a question: ‘‘ How 
many will there be found in your Church of these 
doxyor ?”—The dcxyor are those who at such crises 
prove their Christian character by a wisdom and 
maturity of judgment which mark them in the eyes 
of all with the seal of Divine approbation; comp. ix. 
27. It is with a view to the manifestation of such 
genuine Christians, that the whole crisis has been 
permitted (#a, that).—The apostle passes to the 
second subject of rebuke : 


Vers. 20-34. 


Vers. 20, 21. “When ye come together therefore* 
into one place, this is not” to eat the Lord’s Supper. 
21. For in® eating every one taketh before other his 
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own supper: and one is hungry, while the other is full.” 
—On the connection with what precedes, see on ver. 
18. Here would stand the érera 8é, but next, if Paul 
had expressed it. This preamble, ver. 20, is not with- 
out solemnity. ‘The very first words make us feel that 
we are coming to a grave matter.—The term én 7d 
avtd, into the same place, denotes, like the words é 
exernoig, in Church (ver. 18), a meeting of the whole 
Church gathered together in the same place ; comp. xiv. 
23. So it assembled to celebrate the Supper. This 
rite was preceded by a feast in common, called Seizvor, 
supper, a term from which it follows that the celebra- 
tion took place in the evening. It was thus wished 
to reproduce, as faithfully as possible, that feast of the 
Lord at which He instituted the Supper, and which 
took place on the last evening of His life. Those feasts, 
of which the Holy Supper formed the close, were called 
agape, that is to say, love-feasts (Jude, ver. 12). Each 
one brought his quota. And certainly, according to 
the idea of this institution, all the provisions should 
have been put together and eaten in common by the 
whole Church. But selfishness, vanity, sensuality had 
prevailed in this usage, and deeply corrupted it. These 
agapee had degenerated at Corinth into something like 
those feasts of friends in use among the Greeks, where 
men gave themselves up to drinking excesses, such as 
we find sketched in the Symposium of Plato. And 
what was still graver, and which had certainly not 
been witnessed even at heathen banquets, each was 
careful to reserve for himself and his friends the meats 
which he had provided; hence it was inevitable that 
an. offensive inequality should appear between the guests, 
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becoming to many of them a source of humiliation, and 
contrasting absolutely with the spirit of love of which 
such a feast should have been the symbol, as well as 
with the rite of the Supper which formed its close. 
Chrysostom supposes that the agape took place after 
the Holy Supper; evidently a mistake. It was not 
till later that this different order was introduced, till at 
length the meal itself was totally abolished.—This is 
not to eat the Lord’s Supper, says Paul. We need not 
here take éori, as many have done, in the sense of 
éeott, it rs allowed, it is possible, as if Paul meant 
that in these circumstances it is no longer morally 
possible to celebrate the communion rightly. It is 
simpler to understand the words in this sense: ‘To 
act as you do (ver. 21), can no more be called celebrat- 
ing the Supper; it is indeed to partake of a feast, but 
not that of the Lord.” The adj. «upsaxov, the Lord’s, re- 
minds us that it was He who founded the feast, who gives 
it, who invites to it, who presides over it.—The following 


_ verse explains the severe judgment which has just been 


expressed regarding this way of celebrating the agape. 

Ver. 21. By the way in which they act, they change 
the sacred feast into an ordinary supper, which has no 
longer anything in common with the sacred feast which 
it should recall. It is on the zpo, before, in the verb 
mporauBavew, that the emphasis ‘lies: ‘“ You make haste 
to take the provisions you have brought before it 
has become possible to make a general distribution 
of them, and without sharing them with your neigh- 
bours.” — The epithet ‘Sv, his own, expresses the 
right in virtue of which the owner thinks he can act 
thus.—The words & 7ré ¢é&yew indicate the moment 
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when the feast begins, following the act of worship 
which had certainly preceded: when the feasting is 
reached, including the supper, and then the holy sacra- 
ment.—The words: one is hungry, refer to the poor 
who are present.—The verb yeOvew usually signifies to 
be intoxicated ; but it may also be applied to eating, in 
the sense in which we say to eat his fill, and so to form 
a contrast, as is the case in this passage, to wewdy, to be 
hungry. The word pedew certainly shows that the 
pleasure of good cheer and drinking went the length of 
intemperance, just as in those friendly feasts at which 
Greek gaiety and frivolity took free course. — Now 
follow the rebukes which such conduct deserves. 

Ver. 22. ““Have ye not then houses to eat and to 
drink in? or despise ye the Church of God, and shame 
them that have not? What shall I say to you? 
Shall I praise* you? In this point, I praise you not.” 
—One feels in the lively succession of these accumulated 
questions the indignant emotion which fills the apostle 
as he calls up the scene before him. The ydp, for, 
refers to an idea which is understood: “It ought not 
so to be, for have you not... ?” Paul points out 
three principal sins in this conduct. First, the feast 
itself so celebrated ; the agape, with the Holy Supper 
terminating it, is not a meal taken for support ; it is 
a religious rite expressly instituted, and that for a 
religious purpose. If any one wishes to satisfy his 
hunger, he has the means of doing so otherwise. We 
learn from this first rebuke how thoroughly distinct in 
the apostle’s eyes was the feast of the Supper from a 
common feast, even when taken in the most Christian 
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spirit and hallowed by thanksgiving. To hold, as 
Vinet somewhere has done, that every Christian meal 
should become a Holy Supper, is an ultra-spiritualistic 
error, the thoroughgoing application of which would in- 
evitably compromise the existence, first, of the ministry, 
then of the Church itself. The second rebuke refers to 
the want of respect to an assembly like the Church; 
the third to the offence in particular given to a portion 
of its members, the poor who are humiliated.—The 
formula p) .. . otk signifies : “It is not so however 
that you have not?” The other two questions, closely 
connected as they are, might contain only one rebuke, 
in the sense that the dishonour to which the Church 
was subjected consisted precisely in the humiliation of 
its poor members ; for the whole body feels the con- 
tempt with which one of its members is treated. But 
it is better to regard the two ideas as distinct. There 
is first contempt inflicted on the Church, as such, in 
this transformation of one of the most solemn acts of 
its worship into a means of gross and sensual enjoy- 
ment; the complement of G'od brings out the gravity- 
of this profanation more forcibly. Then comes the 
humiliation inflicted on the poor; it appears in all its. 
force if we take the expression uw éyev, not only in the 
sense of poverty in general, but as having a direct 
application to the present case: Those who have 
nothing, that is to say, no food with them.—The 
question: What shall I say? indicates the embarrass- 
ment the apostle feels when he would characterize such 
conduct without using terms too severe. There is a 
litotes full of irony in the last words: Shall I praise 


you? Then returns the tone of the most sorrowful 
VOL. IL K 
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earnestness: “Jn this I praise you not.” We think, 
with Meyer and Holsten, that the words é& rtodto, in 
this, must be connected with the following verb J praise 
you not, rather than with the preceding, shall I praise 
you? as is done by Heinrici and many others. “On 
other points I can praise you (ver. 2), but on this, 
not !” 

To make the Corinthians blush at their profane spirit, 
the apostle brings them face to face with the scene of the 
institution of the sacrament. But his object, in relat- 
ing this solemn event, is not merely to contrast with 
their selfish and frivolous disposition the spectacle of 
Christ's sufferings and devotion. Paul, in going back 
on the solemn institution of the Supper by the Lord, 
wishes above all to bring home to them the difference 
between this feast and a feast intended to satisfy bodily . 
wants. Here is a religious rite, a true ceremony, for it 
‘was positively instituted. 

Vers, 23-25. “ For I have received of the Lord that 
which also I delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus, 
the night in which He was betrayed, took bread :? 24. 
and when He had given thanks, He brake it, and said,? 
This is My body [which is] for you;* this do in 
remembrance of Me. 25. After the same manner also 
He took the cup, when He had supped, saying, This 
cup is the New Testament in My blood: this do ye, as 
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oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.”—The for 
shows that the account of the institution, which follows, 
is meant to justify the various rebukes expressed in 
ver. 22. First of all, Paul establishes on an immovable 
foundation the authority of his narrative. It comes 
Jrom the Lord, and without any other middle party 
than the apostle himself—The ¢yé, J, is put at the 
head to give the readers an assurance of the truth of 
the narrative: This is what I hold, I from a good 
source, from the Lord Himself.—But it is asked in 
what way this account could have been delivered by 
the Lord to the Apostle Paul, who was not of the 
number of the Twelve present at the institution of the 
Supper. The usual answer is this: The apostle had 
knowledge of the fact from the apostolical tradition ; 
and to prove this mode of transmission, reliance is 
placed on the use of the preposition dd, which does 
not denote, as wapé would do, direct transmission, but 
which simply points to the first source from which the 
account proceeded. Thus, according to Reuss, “ Paul 
here speaks of a communication made to him by 
older disciples, but not of an immediate revelation.” 
But the question arises in this case, what means the J 
placed first in the sentence: “J, even I have received 
of the Lord”? If he is speaking of no other communi- 
cation from the Lord than that which he gave as the 
author of the rite in question, or that which, through 
the apostles as its channels, conveyed this account to 
Paul, thousands of Christians, and hundreds of evan- 
gelists, might have said as much as St. Paul; and 
instead of saying: “J have received,” Paul, if he was 
not to be guilty of charlatanism, ought simply to have 
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said: “ We have received of the Lord.” In the passage 
xv. 3, where he is really summing up the apostolical 
tradition, he avoids using the pronoun éyé which 
characterizes our passage. If the account of the in- 
stitution of the Supper really came to Paul from the 
Lord, it could only be in the way of direct revelation. 
The preposition dé, which strictly denotes the first 
origin, is not opposed, as is constantly repeated, to this 
interpretation; comp. Col. i. 7, iii. 24; 1 John i. 5, 
where the communication implied in the dé is as 
direct and personal as possible. And if it is objected, 
that to express this last idea wapé would have been 
necessary, which specially denotes direct transmission, 
it is forgotten that this preposition is virtually found 
in the verb apédaPov, I received from.’ By using the 
two prepositions ao and zapd the apostle brings out at 
once the purity of the origin and the purity of the 
transmission of his account. Heinrici quotes several 
passages in which the term waparapBdvew ig applied to 
initiation into the mysteries, for example in Porphyry : 
TaparauPdavey ta Midpiaxd, to be initiated into the 
mysteries of Mithras. This meaning would certainly 
suit here. The apostle then would say that the Lord 
Himself initiated him into the knowledge of this im- 
portant act of his life. But we have no need of such a 
comparison to account for the choice of the term used 
by the apostle.—Bengel, Olshausen, Riickert, Meyer, 
de Wette, Osiander, have recognised that the only 
possible meaning of the passage was that of direct 


* Comp. for the use of the rapé denoting direct communication in the 
composition of the word raparuuBdvew, Gal. i. 9, 12: Philipg 2v.. 9% 
1 Thess, ii. 13; 2 Thess, iii. 6. 
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instruction given to the apostle by the Lord ; comp. Gal. 
i. 12. Itis objected that revelation bears on doctrines, 
not on historical facts, and it is asked what purpose 
such a miracle would have served, since Paul could 
know from ecclesiastical tradition the fact which he 
here relates. But we find in the Acts a revelation, 
containing at least the sketch of a historical fact (ix. 
12), and several visions in which the Lord conversed 
with Paul, as friend with friend (xxii. 17 seq., xxiii. 
11). If these accounts. are not mere tales, we should 
conclude from them that revelation may also bear on 
particular historical facts. Now in the present case 
such a communication was a necessary condition of the 
apostle’s independence and dignity. For he was not a 
simple evangelist, delegated by men (Gal. i. 1), but a 
- founder of Churches, the apostle chosen for the heathen 
world, as the Twelve were for the Jewish people, and 
consequently dependent only on the Lord; and when he 
instituted in his Churches a rite of such decisive im- 
portance as the Supper was, he required to be able to 
do so without appealing to any human authority, but 
supported, like the Twelve, by the Lord Himself. As 
we study the account immediately following, we shall 
prove the truth of this observation. The manner in 
which the Lord communicated this fact to him, we 
know not, and can only refer to Gal. i. 11, 12. 

The words: that which also I delivered unto you, 
guarantee the purity of transmission. The xa‘, also, 
expresses the identity between the accounts of Jesus to 
Paul, and of Paul to the Corinthians.—As he enters on 
the narrative, Paul adds to the title Lord the name 
Jesus, to carry back the thought of his readers to His 
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earthly person, and so call up the scene of the institu- 
tion.—If Paul mentions the detail, that it was night 
when Jesus instituted the Supper, it was no doubt to 
compare with that time the hour when the Church 
celebrated the rite. Every similar night which shall 
follow should reproduce the emotions of that original 
night, and borrow from it something of its deep 
solemnity. The sad character of that night is brought 
out by the words: in which He was betrayed. Nine 
M)jj., belonging to the three families, read the verb in 
the form of mwapedisero, which is adopted by Tischendorf. 
In fact, the later Greek writers tended more and more 
to assimilate the conjugation of the other classes of 
verbs in ws to the conjugation of verbs in mus; or 
should we see in this strange form the imperfect of a 
compound of snus (formed from Séo, to bind), a word 
which appears once in the Anabasis? The sense 
would be: “on the night on which they bound Him.” 
But neither the imperfect nor the preposition apd 
agrees with such a meaning.—The article introduced by 
the Greco-Lat. reading before dprov must be rejected, 
The word literally signifies a bread; one of the cakes 
of unleavened bread placed on the table. 

Ver. 24. The thanksgiving of the father of the 
family at the Paschal feast, referred to the blessings of 
creation and to those of the deliverance from Egypt. 
That of Jesus no doubt referred to the blessings of 
salvation, and the founding of the New Covenant.— 
Though the breaking of the bread was necessary to its 
distribution, Jesus nevertheless performed this act as a 
symbol of what awaited Himself.—The words of the 
T. Ri: AdBere, payete, take, eat, are an interpolation 
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taken from the accounts of Matthew and Mark. This 
order is here implied in the act of breaking the bread 
and holding out the piece.—The todo, this, denotes the 
piece which He has in His hand. What is the relation 
between this bread and the body of Jesus? Does the 
word is denote homogeneity of substance, so that the 
material of bread gave place at that moment to that of 
the body of Jesus, as Catholics understand it? But if 
it is the earthly body of Jesus which is in question, it 
is difficult to conceive how the bread could have become 
the very substance of the hand which offered it. Or 
might it be His glorified body? But this body was 
not yet in existence. It must therefore be said, on 
this view, that the first Holy Supper was as yet only 
the institution of the rite, not the real rite, and that 
now it is the invisible and glorified body of the Lord 
which takes the place of the bread, or, according to the 
Lutheran idea, accompanies the bread. But how is it 
possible to.apply either of these two notions to the 
blood of the Lord? We know from xv. 50 that blood 
is not an element which can belong to a spiritual and 
elorified body, whether the Lord’s or ours (xv. 49). 

In any case the Lord would have required to say, not : 

This is, but: “ Tis will be My body, when the time 
comes.” And even so the Lutheran conception would 

not be justified, for being, in the present or future, 

does not signify accompanying. The simplest explana- 
tion is this: Jesus takes the bread which is before Him, 

and presenting it to His disciples, He gives it to them 
as the symbol of His body which is about to be given 
up for them on the cross, and to become the means. of 
their salvation ; the verb be is taken in the same sense 
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as that in which we say, as we look at a portrait: it ds 
so and so!—The reading of the T. R. «rdyevov, broken, 
which is found in the Greco-Lats. and the Byzs., seems 
at first sight probable; it is defended by Hofmann. 
In the other reading: My body which is jor you, 
70 Umép iuév, there is something extremely bare. But 
is it not probable that this very bareness, which is more 
tolerable moreover in Aramaic than in Greek, is that 
which occasioned the interpolation of the participle ? 
It was so natural to borrow it from the preceding verb 
éxhace. This view is confirmed by the readings d:dopevor, 
gwen, and Opurropevov, bruised, which are found in some 
documents. There has evidently been a wish to supply 
either from Luke (S:Seuevor), or freely (Opurrépevov), the 
participle which seemed to be wanting.—If the Alex. 
reading is adopted, the meaning is this: “My body, 
which 2s there for you,” for your salvation, like this 
bread placed on the table for your nourishment, 

The following words: This do in remembrance of 
Me, are only found in Luke’s account of the instity- 
tion; they are wanting in Matthew and Mark. But 
these words are of great importance, for it is really 
on them alone that the idea of the Holy Supper, 
as a permanent rite, is based. Without them this 
act might be regarded as having been done by 
Jesus once for all. Evidently the apostles did not so 
understand it, for from the first they introduced the 
regular celebration of the sacrament (Acts ii. 42). We 
do not the less on that account maintain the importance 
of Paul’s independence, and of the originality of his 
narrative. — The todro, this, cannot refer, like the 
previous one, to the piece of bread; what would be 
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meant by the movie, do? It embraces the whole 
preceding action: the breaking of the bread on the 
part of Jesus, and the eating on the part of the disciples. 
This act in its entirety is to be constantly repeated 
in the gatherings of believers—The word do applies 
to the apostles, not merely as apostles, but also as 
believers ; they are present both as founders of the 
Church, commissioned to give over this ceremony to 
it, and as its representatives, who shall soon be called 
to celebrate the feast with it.—The words: in remem- 
brance of Me, certainly contain an allusion to the 
lamb slain in Egypt, the blood of which had saved the 
people, and in memory of which the Passover was 
celebrated. In Ex. xii. 14, it was said: “This day 
shall be to thee for a memorial (lezikkaron).” Jesus 
therefore means: ‘“ When you shall hereafter celebrate 
this sacred feast, do it no longer in memory of the 
lamb whose blood saved your fathers, but in memory 
of Me and of the sacrifice which I am about to make 
for your salvation.” There is ineffable tenderness in 
the expression of Jesus: in remembrance of Me. As 
Darby finely observes (in his little work on Public 
Worship), the expression: memory of Me, twice re- 
peated, makes the Holy Supper still more a memorial 
of our Saviour than of our salvation. Each time this 
feast is celebrated, the assembly of the disciples of 
Jesus anew presses around His beloved person. It is 
clear that the Holy Supper is, as Zwingle thought, a 
commemorative feast, and that it was most unjust on 
Luther's part to pronounce on him a moral judgment 
of condemnation for this view, which might be perfectly 
sincere. The believing and grateful remembrance of 
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Jesus is most certainly the part of man in this feast. 
His zovetv, His doing, in this holy action, is the inward 
disposition of grateful remembrance. This is what was 
wanting in the frivolous and empty religious demon- 
strations of the Corinthians. But while recognising 
this sidé of the truth in Zwingle’s idea, we at the 
same time put our finger on his error. Side by side 
with the human dozng, there is in the Holy Supper the 
Divine doing. In the religion of spirit and life, a 
ceremony of pure commemoration cannot exist. Every 
rite celebrated according to its spirit must contain a 
grace, a Divine gift. And what could be the gift 
bestowed on the believer in the Holy Supper, if not 
that which the rite so strikingly symbolizes, the most 
intimate union with the Lord Himself? How could 
He who said: “Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, I am in the midst of them,” 
fail to communicate Himself spiritually to His own in 
a feast which so sensibly represents the indissoluble 
union formed by redemption between Him and them ? 
I say: spiritually ; but the word implies the whole 
fulness of His person; for His person is indivisible, 
If the fulness of the Godhead dwells in Christ bodily, 
copatinas (Col, ii. 9), His spiritual body cannot be 
separated from His Spirit; comp. xv. 49.—Thus to 
man’s part in the sacrament, as it is expressed in the 
words : nm remembrance of Me, there necessarily corre- 
sponds the part of God, which is not referred to here, 
but which is pointed out in other passages, such ‘as 
x. 16, John vi. 53-58, and Eph. v. 30-32; not that 
these last two refer specially to the Holy Supper, 
they concern at the same time the believer’s whole life. 
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Ver. 25. The first words reappear literally in Luke’s 
account. The two narratives prove that a certain 
interval separated the two acts of institution. The 
bread was distributed while they were eating ; éoO:évTov 
autav, say Matthew and Mark, thus positively express- 
ing what is implied by the accounts of Luke and Paul. 
The words: after they had supped, in Paul and Luke, 
complete the view of what was done. The feast was 
therefore closed when the Lord took the cup. The 
interval which separated the two acts no doubt explains 
the term: in like manner also, dcattas «al, in Paul 
and Luke. After the distribution of the bread, Jesus 
had for a few moments given up the solemn attitude 
which befitted the institution of a rite, and familiar 
conversation had resumed its course. Supper ended, 
at the time of distributing the cup, He resumed the 
same attitude as in the preceding action.—This cup 
which Jesus now passes round, certainly corresponds to 
that which in the Paschal ritual bore the name of Cos 
flaberakiaw (x. 16), the cup of blessing, which the 
father of the family circulated to close the feast.—The 
article 70, the, designates the cup as the one which 
stood there before Him, but at the same time as be- 
coming from that moment the type of those which 
shall afterwards figure in all the celebrations of the 
Supper.—The first words of the formula of institution 
are the same as in Luke; only he adds after the 
expression év 76 alwati wov, in My blood, the determin- 
ing clause 70 dmép tuav éexyvvopuevov, which is shed jor 
you, thus making his formula parallel to that of the 
other two synoptics: “This is My blood, that of the 
covenant shed for many.” The formula of Paul and 
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Luke: This cup is the New Testament, has something 
more spiritual about it than that of the other two 
synoptics. In fact, what, according to this formula, 
corresponds to the cup, or the wine contained in the 
cup, is not the blood itself, but the covenant entered 
into over the blood. Hence it is easy to see what 
elasticity is demanded in the -interpretation of the 
word est (7s), and how thoroughly mistaken Luther was 
when he sought at Marburg to crush Zwingle with this 
one word.—The term new covenant alludes to the 
covenant made at Sinai over the blood of the victim 
which Moses offered for all the people. Indeed it is 
related, Ex. xxiv. 8, that Moses took the blood and 
said: “ Behold the blood of the covenant which the 
Lord hath made with you.” This old covenant was 
recalled every year by the Paschal feast ; but Jeremiah 
had already contrasted it with another, a future and 
more excellent one, when he uttered the promise: 
“ Behold, the days come that I will make a new covenant 
with you, not according to the covenant that I made 
with your fathers in the day that I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of Egypt, which My covenant 
they brake; but this is the covenant that I will make 
after those days: I will put My law in their inward 
parts . . . for I will forgive their iniquity, and their 
sins will I remember no more” (xxxi. 31-34). Matthew 
and Mark, at least according to the most probable 
reading, omit the word new. According to them, Jesus 
said: ‘This is My blood, the blood of the covenant 
shed...” Strange to say, Holsten alleges that Paul 
has here preserved the true formula adopted in the 
primitive apostolical Church ; for, he says, in view of the 
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Judaizing adversaries whom Paul had before him at 
Corinth, he would not have dared to modify the original 
formula. It was Matthew, according to him, who, 
seeking to efface every trace of opposition between the 
old and the new covenant in favour of a strict Jewish 
Christianity hostile to Paul, deliberately rejected the 
term new. But Mark? What of him, independent 
as he certainly is of Matthew in his whole account, and 
betraying not the slightest tendency hostile to Paul ? 
What is more curious still, if possible, is the entirely 
opposite opinion.of Meyer, who thinks that the designa- 
tion of the covenant as new, can only be of Pauline 
origin. There is here a description added at a later 
time to the authentic words of Jesus. But what! 
Jeremiah, six centuries before, had already characterized 
the Messianic covenant by this epithet; and Jesus 
could not have used the same expression, either at His 
own. hand, or in imitation of the prophet! The absence 
of the word in the Gospels of Mark and Matthew proves 
nothing. They both reproduce the formula in use in 
the Jewish Christian Churches, where the expressions 
relating to the bread and wine were gradually identi- 
fied: “This is My body . . ., thos is My blood.” As 
to Luke, he depends on Paul, and Paul himself gives 
us the formula as he “received it of the Lord.” It is 
obvious why he had from the beginning rested his 
argument on that personal revelation which had been 
eranted to him; otherwise, indeed,—and this is the 
truth in Holsten’s remark,—he could not in opposition 
to his adversaries have enunciated a different formula 
from that which prevailed in the apostolic Churches. 
The words: im My blood, depend, according to 
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Meyer and Hofmann, on the verb 7s: “This cup is, 
in virtue of the blood which it contains, the new 
covenant.” But it would be far from natural to say 
that the blood is the means in virtue of which the cup 
establishes the covenant. It is simpler, as is admitted 
by Heinrici and Holsten, to refer the regimen in My 
blood to the notion of the substantive covenant itself: 
the covenant in My blood, for: the covenant concluded 
in My blood. The absence of the article % is objected, 
which would be required, it is alleged, to connect the 
substantive with the regimen; but the omission of the 
article is easily explained by the verbal meaning of the 
word SvaOyxn, contract; from this substantive there is 
easily taken the understood participle Scareuévn, con- 
tracted. As the blood of the Paschal lamb, and 
afterwards that of the offered victim (Ex. xxiv.), were 
the foundation of the covenant agreement passed in 
Egypt and at Sinai between the Lord and His people, 
so the blood of Christ, represented by the wine con- 
tained in the cup, is the foundation on which the new 
covenant rests, which is concluded in Christ between 
God and mankind. For the old contract, which had 
for its object, on the one side, the promise of the Divine 
protection, on the other, the engagement to obey the 
law of Sinai, there is substituted the new covenant, 
which has for its contents, on the one side, the pardon 
of sins, on the other, free obedience to the Divine will 
through the Holy Spirit. ; 

The last words: Do this in remembrance of Me, 
express once more the idea of the institution of a rite 
which is to continue to be celebrated in the Church. 
Here they do not occur even in Luke. But in Mark 
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and Matthew there are found words which have some 
analogy to this command: “Drink ye all of it.”—In 
the injunction: Do this, the word this denotes what 
Christ is now doing when He holds out the cup to 
them, and what they themselves do when partaking of 
it; such is the act which is always to be repeated anew 
in the assembly of believers. When so? Jesus says: 
as often as ye drink. Evidently this cannot be under- 
stood: as every time ye drink, in general, or when 
ye take any meal whatever. The following verse is 
opposed to this; for there Paul says: “ As often as ye 
drink this cup;” comp. also ver. 22, where the Lord’s 
Supper has been positively distinguished from common 
meals. Meyer understands: Every time that at a 
love-feast you come to this final cup. Hofmann and 
Osiander almost the same: Every time you assemble 
for a love-feast. But these ellipses are very arbitrary. 
The thought of the Lord is better explained, as it seems 
to me, if it is qualified by connecting it with the words: 
mm remembrance of Me, and by the evident allusion to 
the remembrance of the Paschal lamb: “Every time 
you celebrate, as members of the new covenant, the 
religious feast corresponding to the Paschal feast of 
the old, distribute the cup and drink of it in remem- 
brance of Me.” The memory of Jesus is to be sub- 
stituted in their heart for that of the lamb, every time 
they celebrate the new Paschal feast.—This very in- 
definite expression dcdms dv, every time it shall happen 
that, shows that henceforth this ceremony will no longer 
be bound to a fixed day of the year, like the Paschal 
feast, but that it is put at the discretion of the Church. 
Again we see in this how important it was for St. Paul’s 
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apostleship that he should possess an independent and 
original acquaintance with the mode in which this 
ceremony was instituted. Langen, in his monograph 
on the narrative of the Passion, has sought to combine 
in one sentence the formulas of Paul and Luke on the 


one hand, and of Mark and Matthew on the other; but — 


the proposition thus reached is very complicated and 
clumsy, far from suitable to the sharply cut form which 
should characterize the institution of a rite. Meyer 
gives the preference to the formula presented in the 
two first synoptics as more concise and striking. It 
seems to me, on the contrary, that Paul’s form, inde- 
pendently even of his testimony, deserves the prefer- 
ence. ‘Tradition and ecclesiastical usage must naturally 
have inclined to assimilate more and more to one 
another the two formulas relating to the bread and 
the wine, and consequently to simplify the second as 
much as possible, to bring it nearer the first, originally 
the more simple. Paul was put in a position to restore 


the original difference ; and it is from him that Luke 


has taken his formula, so like Paul’s own. 

It is singular that Paul, who, agreeably to the 
historical order, here puts the bread before the cup, 
has done the opposite in chap. x. No doubt it is 
because in the last passage, where the matter in 
question was not the narrative of the fact as such, 
he has followed the order which corresponds to the 
assimilation of faith. The believer first appropriates 
the pardon which is connected with the shedding of the 
blood, then he receives the life and strength which are 
represented by the eating of the body. Here he simply 
reproduces the fact. His sole aim is to contrast the 
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seriousness of the action with the manner in which 
it is treated by the Corinthians.—He now draws the 
practical consequences of the description which he has 
just given (vers. 26-32). 

Ver. 26. “For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink the’ cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till? He 
come.”—It seems that in order to connect this verse 
with the foregoing, therefore or so that would be 
required, and not for or indeed. To explain the 
difficulty, Ewald has taken ver. 26 as the continuation 
of the discourse of Jesus, which is, of course, inadmis- 
sible. Hofmann applies the for to the words of ver. 
22: “I praise you not,” which is equally inadmissible. 
Meyer, usually so rigorous, suffers here from a sort of 
philological faint ; as the German word denn has some- 
times the meaning of therefore, he translates : “in con- 
sequence of this institution by the Lord, see therefore 
what you do when you celebrate the communion.” But 
what so great difficulty is there in preserving the literal 
sense of yép? All that is needed is to connect it with the 
words : a remembrance of me: “ If Jesus so expressed 
Himself, it is because in fact the action you perform 
every time you celebrate the Supper is a memorial of 
His person. For the meaning of the action is to 
show His death.” The idea of the action thus stated 
is really the reason of the manner in which Jesus 
instituted it.—In spite of all Holsten may say, the 
verb Kxatayyédrere is indicative: Ye show, not impera- 
tive: Show! For it is the essence of the action which 
is thus expressed. If «araryyéAnere were the imperative, 

1 The zovro (this) is omitted by y ABCD FG It. 
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the yép would be inexplicable; ody or éote would have 
been required, therefore or so that. With the practice 
which was becoming established at Corinth of making 
this feast a social act, a supper seasoned with agreeable 
conversation, Paul contrasts the moving memory, the 
celebration of the death.—The term show, xatayyérew, 
vividly recalls the word Haggadah, which denoted in 
the Jewish Passover the historical explanation of the 
meaning of all the rites of the Paschal feast which the 
father, in answer to the eldest son’s ritual question, 
gave to his family. Perhaps the narrative of the 
Lord’s death was similarly rehearsed at the Holy 
Supper. In any case, every believer celebrated its 
efficacy in his heart, and his grateful cry mingled in 
the hymns of the assembly with that of his fellow- 
believers. The Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles implies 


that free course is left at this juncture for the words of 


the prophets present at the assembly. Paul therefore 
understands by the xatayyéArew, announce, the indi- 
vidual and collective proclamation of Christ’s love in 
His sacrifice, and of the glorious efficacy of this act. 
Hach one confesses that he owes his salvation to this 
bloody death.—The todro, this, of the Greek text after 
motnptov, is to be rejected according to the Alex. and 
Greco-Lats. The words: tll He come, are connected 
with the idea of the dvduvnows, remembrance. Remem- 
brance ceases when the Lord reappears. Holsten here 
finds the idea: that then the Lord’s death will have 
brought to an end the exercise of its salutary efficacy. 
I see in the text no trace whatever of this thought. 
Paul means that the Holy Supper is the Church’s com- 
pensation for the visible presence of Christ. It is, so to 
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speak, the link between His two comings: the monument 
of the one, the pledge of the other. Thus Paul simply 
reproduces the meaning of the words of Jesus preserved 
by Luke (xxii. 18): “I say unto you, I will not drink 
from henceforth of the fruit of the vine until the kingdom 
of God shall come.” If we read dy, it indicates the 
uncertainty of the time when Jesus shall come. 

Ver. 27. “Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this? bread, 
or drink the cup of the Lord, unworthily,? shall be guilty 
of the body and blood of the Lord.”—From the 
essential character of the Supper, expounded in ver. 
26, there follows the gravity of its profanation. The 
#, or, Should be remarked, instead of which we should 
rather expect «ai, and, as in ver. 26. But here, no 
doubt, is the reason of this 4, or. Though one may not 
eat the bread unworthily, there is still the possibility 
of profaning the use of the cup, which did not come 
till later, at the end of the feast. And the danger was 
greater, not only because it increased as the feast was 
prolonged, but especially because it was drink that was 
in question. The Catholics have therefore sought in 
vain to justify communion in one kind by this or. 
The argument would have had a certain show of reason 
if the 4 were found in ver. 26 instead of xat.—The 
word avakios, unworthily, has been explained in a host 
of ways: with a bad conscience, and without repent- 
ance (Theodoret, Olshausen); with contempt of the 
poor (Chrysostom, Billroth); without faith in the 
words: given for you (Luther) ; without self-examina- 
tion (Bengel), etc. etc.; see Meyer. The explanation 
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to which the context naturally leads is this: Without 
the grateful memory of Christ’s sufferings, a memory 
which necessarily implies the breaking of the will with 
sin. The apostle is thinking of the light and frivolous 
way of communicating whereby the Corinthians made 
this sacred feast a joyous banquet, like those which the 
Greeks loved to celebrate, either in the family, or in a 
select society, or at a club meeting. The unworthiness 
of the communicating does not therefore arise from that 
of the communicant, for by repentance he may always 
render himself fit to receive Jesus; it arises from his 
mode of conducting himself inwardly and outwardly. 
As Bengel well puts it: Ala est indignitas edentis, 
alia, estis.—The term évoyos, from évéyecOa, to be held 
mm or by, denotes the state of a man bound by a fault 
he has committed. The regimen may be, either the 
law which has been violated (Jas. ii. 10), or the judge 
charged with applying the law (Matt. v. 21, 22), or 
the penalty incurred (Matt. xxvi. 66; Mark iii. 29), or 
the person or object in respect of whom the violation 
has taken place; it is in this last sense that the term 
is used in our passage.—The object to which offence 
has been given is the body and blood of the Lord. 
The apostle’s expression finds a very natural explana- 
tion on the supposition of the real presence of the body 
and blood (the Catholic and Lutheran opinions). But 
it can be justified also on the symbolical interpretation 
of the Holy Supper; for to sin against the object 
which has been solemnly consecrated and recogniséd 
as the sign of a thing, is to sin against the thing itself. 
He who tramples the crucifix under foot, morally 
tramples under foot the crucified Himselfi—If such 
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is the gravity of the offence implied in a profane com- 
munion, the believer, before communicating, ought to 
do everything to prevent such a danger. This is what 
the apostle impresses in vers. 28, 29. 

Vers. 28, 29. “ But let a man examine himself, and 
so let him eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. 29. 
For he that eateth and drinketh,! eateth and drinketh 
judgment to himself, if he discern not the body.” *— 
The 5¢, but, is progressive: ‘‘ But if it is so, here is 
what is to be done.” The term Soxwwakew, examine, 
denotes a moral exercise whereby a man puts his heart 
to the proof, in order to judge of his feelings as to the 
person of Jesus; he is to examine whether in com- 
municating he will bring to the action that reverential 
memory of Jesus, which, like an impenetrable barrier, 
will henceforth interpose between his heart and sin. 
—Usually the word dé@pwmos, man, is explained as 
synonymous with &acros, each (vi. 1); but the term 
seems here to include at the same time the ideas of 
weakness and responsibility. —The words: and so, 
sionify: “And this examination once accomplished, 
let him eat. . .” 

Ver. 29 returns once more to the idea of ver. 27 to 
impress more forcibly the necessity of this previous 
examination, by showing in all its gravity the danger 
indicated by the word évéxos, answerable. The danger 
is of eating and drinking condemnation, while the man 
thinks he is appropriating the pledges of salvation.— 


17. RB. here reads with DEF GK LP It. Syr. evazias (unworthily), 
a word which is omitted in x A BC Sah. 

27 R. here reads with DEF GK LP Syr. rov xupsov (the Lord’s), 
which is omitted by x A BC. 
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It seems at first sight impossible with the Alex. to 
suppress the word dvafiws, unworthily, which in the 
T. R. qualifies the two verbs of the conditional proposi- 
tion. But this difficult reading may be defended in 
two ways: either by taking from the beginning the 
idea of eating and drinking in an unfavourable sense, 
according to ver. 27,—which is unnatural when ver. 
28 has intervened ;—or by seeking the indispensable 
limitation in the last words of the verse, y+ Siaxpivor, 
and translating them thus: “Jf or when he discerns 
not...” No doubt this turn of expression is some- 
what harsh; but it is more probable that the word 
avatios has been added to the text, as an explanation, 
than that it would have been rejected if it had been 
authentic. — When he says xpiya, a judgment, the 
apostle certainly does not mean eternal condemnation : 
for in that case he would have put the article To, and 
the following verses positively prove the contrary. He 
is speaking of some chastisement or other inflicted by 
God. But yet he gives us to understand that this 
first judgment, unless it is followed by repentance and 
conversion, is the prelude of eternal perdition (ver. 82), 
There is something tragical in the éavrd, to himself 
(Ais own): He incorporates with himself his own con- 
demnation by that eating and drinking which should 
have aided in his salvation !—Critics are divided in 
regard to the meaning of the word Svaxpivew, Tt may 
signify to distinguish or appreciate; in the first sense : 
_to distinguish a thing from all others; in the second : 
to understand its nature, and to measure its full 
grandeur. From the Lutheran viewpoint the natural 
inclination is to prefer the first meaning: “ Not dis- 
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cerning with the eyes of faith the body and blood of 
Christ, which invisibly accompany the visible signs of 
bread and wine,” or, as Hofmann explains: “ Not 
distinguishing from the simple material bread the body 
which is appropriated by him who eats the bread.” 
From the Reformed viewpoint, the second meaning 
seems the more natural: “Not surrounding with the 
respect due to the body of Christ the bread and wine 
consecrated to represent it.” Heinrici cites several 
passages from the Talmud in which the word discern, 
to distinguish the holy from the profane, evidently in- 
cludes this idea: to respect the holy, to appreciate it at 
its full value. It is easy to understand, however, how 
this word of St. Paul will always remain that to which 
the Lutheran conception will appeal most confidently. 
But, on the other hand, it is impossible to set aside 
as inadmissible this explanation: “not distinguishing, 
by the feeling of reverence with which the sacrament 
is celebrated, the body of Christ, represented by the 
bread, from ordinary food.” See on the question of | 
the Holy Supper, at ver. 25.—The words rod xupiou, 
the Lord’s, in the T. R., are probably a gloss. 

Vers. 30-32. “For this cause many are weak and 
sickly among you, and many sleep. 31. Now,’ if we 
would judge ourselves, we should not be judged. 82. 
But when we are judged, we are chastened of the 
Lord, that we should not be condemned with the 
world.”—The apostle had just spoken in a general way 
of the judgments which profane communion may bring 
down. He now appeals to the experience of the Corin- 


1T. R. with C K L P Syr. reads yap (for); all the rest: d¢ (now or 
but). 
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thians themselves, who are at the moment visited with 
a sickness of which many have even died.—4w todro, 
Jor this cause: “T am not using vain words when I 
speak thus to you” (ver. 29).—The word dcbenjs, weak, 
rather denotes the sickness, and dpworos, mfirm, the 
weakening which issues in decay, as if an invisible 
blow had suddenly blighted the forces of life.—Some, 
like Eichhorn, have taken the three terms sickly, 
mfirm, and dead, in the spiritual sense. But the 
simultaneous use of the two words sickly and weak 
could not be easily explained morally ; and instead of 
the verb xowacGa, which is never used in the New 
Testament, except in the sense of physical sleep or 
death, the apostle would rather have said vexpds elvat 
(Rev. iii. 1). Besides, a purely spiritual fact would 
not have been of a nature to strike his readers sufti- 
ciently, and the more because the spiritual weakening 
had preceded the profanation of the Supper, and was 
the cause of it as much as the effect. Finally, as 
. Stockmayer well says (La maladie et ? Evangile, 
p. 29): “It is not by spiritual decay that the Lord 
snatches us from a false position and preserves us from 
condemnation; it is by judgments suffered in the 
flesh.” Comp. 1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20. No doubt 
we must guard here against the faintest materialistic 
notion, as if the eating of the Supper itself, physically 
speaking, had produced the sickness, and as if the 
consecrated food had been changed into poison. It 
was a warning judgment, specially inflicted by God, 
such as He sends to awaken a man to salvation. 

Ver. 31. And when does such a judgment overtake 
the Christian? When he has not voluntarily judged 
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himself. God then comes to his help, awaking his 
sleeping vigilance by a stroke of His rod. This applies 
to Churches as well as to individuals.—The true read- 
ing is undoubtedly sé and not ydp. The 5¢ may 
indicate the logical progress of the argument (now 
then), or a contrast between the fact of the chastise- 
ment (ver. 30) and what would have happened if the 
Corinthians had behaved differently (but). The first 
connection is the more natural.—The verb S:axpivew 
here signifies to discern, analyse, and so to appreciate; 
with the pronoun éavtov, himself; to discern one’s own 
moral state by appreciating what within him pleases or 
displeases the Lord. By such a judgment, that of the 
Lord would be anticipated. 

Ver. 32. This verse brings back the readers from the 
favourable supposition to the sad reality (8¢ but). 
Yet the present judgment, severe as it may be, is also 
an act of mercy on the Lord’s part. It is not yet 
eternal condemnation ; it is, on the contrary, a means of 
preventing it. Here we must distinguish with the 
apostle three degrees which he denotes by the analo- 
gous terms SiaxpivecOa, to judge oneself (ver. 31), 
xpivecOat, to be judged (ver. 32), and KxataxpiverOat, to 
be condemned (same verse). The believer ought con- 
stantly to judge himself; such is the normal state. 
If he fails in this task, God reminds him of it by 
judging him by some chastisement which He sends 
on him, he 2s judged; and if he does not profit by 
this means, nothing remains for him but to suffer in 
common with the world the final judgment from which 
God sought to preserve him, to be condemned.— 
The world denotes unconverted and lost humanity. 
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These same three degrees may be found in Mark ix. 
47-50. 

After this complete development of the subject, the 
apostle concludes, as he usually does, with some very 
simple words, in which he states the practical result of 
his whole previous argument. 

Vers. 33, 34. “Wherefore, my brethren, when ye 
come together to eat, tarry one for another. 34. If} 
any man hunger, let him eat at home, that ye come 
not together to incur judgment. The rest will I set 
in order when I come.”—This conclusion reminds us of 
the passage x. 23-33. Here, as there, Paul, after 
starting from an outward fact (the disorders in the 
love-feast), enters on a complete development, intended 
thoroughly to enlighten the conscience of the Church ; 
then he winds up with some rules of conduct, appar- 
ently external, but in which there is concentrated the 
whole moral quintessence of the preceding exposition, 
—The affectionate address, my brethren, following 
warnings so serious, has in it something familiar and 
genial, fitted to open the hearts of his readers to the 
counsel with which he is about to close. The regimen 
cis TO Gayeiv, to eat, might be connected with the follow- 
ing verb, tarry: ‘Tarry for one another to begin the’ 
feast.” But it is simpler to make it dependent on the 
verb come together: “When you come together, not 
for ordinary worship simply, but for a love-feast and 
the celebration of the Supper, tarry one for another to 
partake of the feast.” The verb éxdéyecOar signifies to 
wait and to welcome. The first meaning is the only 
one found in the New Testament. It is also that 

1T. R. with E K L P reads ec ds (but ¢f) ; all the rest: « (tf). 
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which is most suitable here; for the word forms an 
antithesis to mpoAapBdvew, to precede in eating, ver. 21. 
The apostle wishes, that all seating themselves to eat 
together, the supper of each may become that of his 
neighbours ; thereby it is that the feast becomes a true 
agape. 

Ver. 34. The first words correspond exactly to the 
question of ver. 22: “Have ye not houses to eat and 
to drink in?” In this feast the object is not in reality 
to take nourishment, but to eat together.—A judgment, 
such as that instanced by the apostle in ver. 29.—The 
term: the other points, the rest, ta rourd, no doubt 
embraces a number of questions of detail relating to 
the celebration of the Supper, such as the frequency, 
the days, the time of day, the mode of the feast, ete. 
The Catholics have supposed that the matter in 
question here was the institution of the Mass, which, 
they say, became from that time the subject of an 
Episcopal tradition. But that would not have been a 
detail of secondary importance, like those which are 
evidently in the mind of the apostle. 


In the representations of the agapsz which are found in the 
_ Catacombs, there is seen a company of seven or eight persons 
grouped round the same table (Heinrici, p. 342). If it was 
so at Corinth, one can very easily understand the possibility 
of the abuse pointed out by the apostle; every company of 
friends might have gathered in a group separate from the rest 
of the Church. But did such a practice prevail at Corinth ? 
Of this we have not the slightest proof. 

The agape of which Paul speaks have been compared to 
the feasts which were celebrated from time to time in Greece 
by the corporations which then existed in great number, with 
a view to certain common interests. But however that may 
be, the origin of the agape is Jewish and not Greek. This 
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feast indeed represented the last supper of Jesus with His 
apostles, in the course of which He instituted the Holy 
Communion. Besides, in the feasts of those Greek colleges, 
it was the common fund of the society which paid the banquet, 
while our chapter itself proves that in the agapz every family 
furnished its own provisions. 

From certain notices, for which we are indebted to the 
historian Sozomenes (5th cent.), it appears that in some 
Churches (that of Alexandria, for example) the agape preceded 
the Holy Supper; according to Augustine, and no doubt in 
all the Churches of the West, it was the opposite: the Supper 
introduced the agape. Usage might vary according to place, 
and it certainly varied according to time, till the date when 
the agape was completely suppressed because of the abuses to 
which it gave rise. 


IX. 
Ow Sprrirvay Girrs (Cups. XIL—XIV.). 


We have here one of the richest and most interest- 
ing parts of our Epistle. These chapters are to us like 
a revelation of the power of that spiritual movement 
which went forth from Pentecost, and of the wonderful 
spiritual efflorescence which at the outset signalized 
the new creation due to the power of the gospel.—The 
link which connects this passage with the two preced- 
ing is certainly the common idea of public worship ; 
this comes out particularly in chap. xiv., where the 
apostle treats of the exercise of spiritual gifts in the 
assemblies of the Church; now that chapter is the 
conclusion to which the two previous ones point. At 
the same time there is progress from the two subjects, 
treated in chap. xi. to this third: the first, that of chap. 
xi. 1-16 (the demeanour of women in the assemblies), 
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was of a more external nature; the second, chap. 
xi. 17-34 (the abuses in the Holy Supper), already 
went much deeper. The passage chaps. xii.—xiv. comes 
to what is more vital in the worship of the Church ; the 
subject in question is the Holy Spirit Himself and His 
Divine manifestations. The Spirit, in the Christian 
community, may be compared to the nervous fluid in 
the human body. Thus it is that the apostle advances 
from the external to the internal. 

What general idea ought we to form of the spiritual 
forces treated in this passage? We mean those new 
powers which in the apostle’s writings often bear the 
name yapicparta, gifts of grace, which the Holy Spirit 
developed within the Church, and about which we have 
already stated our view, i. 7. The term ydpsopa indi- 
cates rather their origi, the word mvevpatixd (xiv. 1) 
their essence. But for that very reason the former of 
these expressions has a wider meaning: for it may 
denote in general everything we owe to the Divine 
favour.—The Church is the body of Christ, the apostle 
tells us (xii. 27), that is to say, the organ which the 
glorified Christ since His departure has created on the 
earth to realize His design and carry out His purposes, 
as He formerly did by means of His body, strictly so 
called, when He was here below. This glorified Christ 
Himself dwells in believers by His Spirit, who thereby 
become His active members; and the action which He 
carries out through them proceeds from the extra- 
ordinary forces which He communicates to them. But 
these new powers may have their point of attachment 
in natural talents. It is even most frequently the case 
that the operation of the Spirit fits in to natural 
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aptitudes; He impresses on them a higher direction, 
a new bent to the service of God, and He exalts their 
power by consecrating them to this sublime object.— 
But so long as the spiritual man, who possesses any of 
these gifts, has not reached absolute holiness, his per- 
sonal consecration, and consequently that of his gift, 
remains still imperfect. Hence arises the possibility 
of the deterioration of the spiritual forces, either in 
their use or in their inward essence, by selfishness, 
pride, vanity, hypocrisy, falsehood, jealousy, or hatred. 
Was not this what the apostle himself, 2 Cor. vii. ie 
called defilement of the Spirit ?—Now this is exactly 
what happened at Corinth, and in the most serious 
manner. The members wished to shine, to take the 
lead, to surpass one another by means of those 
spiritual manifestations ; they sought those particularly . 
which took the most surprising forms, and they dis- 
dained those which, though less showy, were yet the 
most practical and useful. In this we recognise 
thoroughly the Greek mind, which turns everything 
to amusement, even things the most serious; those 
children everlastingly, del raiSes, as one of their own 
has called them ; comp. xvi. 21. 

The principal error which misled the Corinthians 
and produced their spiritual ignorance (xii. 1) on this 
subject, seems to have consisted in this: they imagined 
that the more the influence of the Divine Spirit deprived 
a man of his self-consciousness and threw him into an 
ecstasy, the more powerful was that influence and the 
more sublime the state to which it raised the man ; 
whereas the more the inspired person retained his self- 
possession, the less did his inspiration partake of a 
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Divine character. From this point of view, the 
teacher was far beneath the prophet, and the prophet 
beneath him who spoke in tongues. Their rule was: 
the more mveipa (Spirit), the less vods (intellagence). 
This judgment accorded with Greek and even Jewish 
prejudices (see Heinrici, pp. 352-357). Plato said in 
the Phedrus: “It is by madness (the exaltation due. 
to inspiration) that the greatest of blessings come to 
us;” and in the Timeus he says: “ No one in posses- 
sion of his understanding has reached Divine and true 
exaltation.” The numerous sayings of Philo expressing 
the same thought are well known; and certain sayings 
of the Old Testament regarding the influence of the 
Spirit, when it took hold of the prophets, may have 
given countenance to such an interpretation ; comp. 
Num. xxiv. 4 (Balaam) ; Amos iii. 8 ; Hosea ix. 7, etc. 

How was it possible to set about the disciplining of 
such forces, which, from their very origin, a Divine im- 
pulse, seemed-to escape from the control of the intellectual 
judgment and to defy all rule? The Pythia obeys only 
the god who subjects her to his will; the inspired one 
is above all remark and admonition: The Spirit impels 
me; what answer can be made to that? The task 
which the apostle now undertakes is the most difficult 
and delicate of all that were imposed on him by the 
state of the Corinthian Church. He has to bank in 
the most impetuous of torrents. He will require, it is 
easy to see, all his wisdom and dexterity, and will 
require to put forth more than ever the apostolic oift 
which has been conferred on him for the government 
of the Church. 

He begins, in chap. xii, by ascending to the loftiest 
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principles which govern this mysterious and profound 
region. In chap. xiii. he points out to the Corinthians 
the beneficent genius under whose patronage spiritual 
gifts should always be placed to exercise a salutary 
influence, viz. love. After having thus paved the 
way for the result he desires to reach, he passes, in 
chap. xiv., to the practical treatment of the subject, and 
lays down some precise and even finical rules for the 
advantageous exercise of these gifts, particularly those 
of prophecy and speaking in tongues. After the prin- 
ciples developed in chap. xii. and xiii., these rules do 
not seem to be imposed by authority ; they spring, as 
it were, of themselves from the conscience of the Church, 
now sufficiently enlightened. 

Chrysostom complained even in his day of the 
obscurity of these chapters; he explained it by the 
fact that the circumstances to which this whole treat- 
ment applied no longer existed in the Churches of his 
time. We are still further removed from the apostolic 
age and from the extraordinary manifestations which 
characterized it. But the living forces of which the 
apostle speaks are not entirely withdrawn from the 
Church, they ought to accompany it to the end of its 
earthly career (xiii. 10-12). They appear only in 
another form, so that the study to which we now pro- 
ceed will not have a merely archeological interest, but 
is capable of assuming a present and practical value 
for every believer and especially for every pastor. 

The efforts of certain critics (Baur, Rabiger, etc.) 
to connect the following discussion, in one way or 
another, with the opposition between the different 
parties which divided the Church of Corinth (izle), 
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have not issued in any probable result. The text 
offers no data fitted to favour the hypotheses made 
in this direction. 


I. GENERAL SURVEY oF THE DomAIN oF SPIRITUAL 
Girts (CHap. XII.). 


In the first three verses of this chapter, the apostle 
sets himself to mark out rigorously the domain of 
which he is about to treat, distinguishing it strictly 
from the analogous, but alien, religious manifestations, 
with which it might be confounded, and uniting by a 
common bond all the various manifestations which 
belong to it. 


1. The limits of the Christian pneumatical domain 
(vers.. 1-3). 


Vers. 1-3. “Now as to spiritual gifts, brethren, I 
would not have you ignorant. 2. Ye know that when? 
ye were Gentiles, ye were carried away unto dumb. 
idols, even as ye were driven. 3. Wherefore I give 
you to understand, that no man speaking’* by the 
Spirit of God sayeth: Jesus* accursed! and that no. 
man can say: Jesus Lord!* but by the Holy Spirit.” 
—The 8 seems to me, as to Edwards, to have the 
adversative sense: “For the rest, I shall set them in 
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order by word of mouth, there is nothing pressing 
(ver. 34); bwé in what concerns spiritual gifts, I would 
not have you left longer in ignorance; I must instruct 
you at once.” The form zep/, as to, presents this sub- 
ject as one expected by the readers. This preposition 
might depend directly on the verb dayvoeiv: “that you 
should be in ignorance touching...” But it is more 
natural to take it in the same sense as vii. 1 and viii. 1, 
as a sort of title, and to understand the regimen of 
ayvoeiv: “in regard to such things.” The address: 
brethren, is not only intended to excite the attention 
of the readers on entering on this new and important 
subject; it is also meant to soften the humiliation 
there might be in the expression: I would not have 
you wnorant.—Should we take the word mvevpatixdv 
in the masculine sense: spiritual men, the inspired, or 
in the neuter sense: spiritual gifts? Most modern 
critics (Hofmann, Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Reuss, Holsten, 
Heinrici) decide for the first sense, because, as Holsten 
says, it was rather about the part and the right of the 
inspired in the assemblies, that Paul had been asked, 
than about the inspirations themselves. Heinrici rests 
his view on xiv. 37: “If any man think himself to be 
a prophet or spiritual.” These reasons seem to me far 
from decisive. With the parallel quoted by this last 
may be contrasted xiv. 1: “ Desire spiritual gifts” (ra 
mvevjatixa), Which is much more conclusive ; and to the 
argument advanced by Holsten, the common-sense 
answer is, that it was much more natural and wise'to 
estimate the gifts in themselves independently of the 
persons than to do inversely. I think, therefore, with 
the ancient commentators and with Meyer that the 
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neuter sense is preferable. As to the idea of Baur, 
Wieseler, and others, who restrict the application of the 
term to the gift of tongues or to those who possessed. 
it, the view seems rather arbitrary. The apostle does 
not deal specially with this gift till chap. xiv. In chaps. 
xi. and xiii. he speaks of all the gifts in general, and, 
particularly in the verses which immediately follow, he 
marks off the whole domain of the pneumatic forces 
with which he is about to deal.—The expression: J 
would not have you ignorant, alludes to the mysterious 
side of the subject, and to its complete novelty to men 
recently converted. 

Ver. 2. Of the three readings given in the note, the 
first, that of the T. R. (67 alone), is not admissible ; 
would it not be superfluous to say to Corinthian readers, 
“Ye know that ye were Gentiles”? Holsten answers 
that the emphasis is not on the predicate Gentiles, but 
on the explanatory appendix: carried away to idols. 
Certainly ; but even taking this fact into account, the 
expression retains something offensive. And especially 
the construction would be so simple in this sense that 
it would be impossible to account for the origin of the 
variants. The reading of K and some Fathers (ére 
alone, when) is not sufficiently supported. And the 
meaning to which it leads: “Ye know how (as), when 
ye were Gentiles, ye were carried. . .,” cannot, as we 
shall see, be admitted. The true reading is that which 
has representatives in the three families, and by means 
of which the other two are most easily explained: dre 
ére, that when: “ye know that, when ye were Gentiles 

” The 67 has been confounded with the ére in 
the one set ; the opposite confusion has taken place in 


ie 
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the other. This reading no doubt demands that we give 
to the participle d7ayopevo:, carried away, the force of a 
finite verb, understanding an jjre, ye were; but this word 
is easily taken from the #re which immediately precedes. 
Comp. the similar ellipsis Col. iii. 17, and the examples 
quoted by Meyer in classic Greek. Heinrici, following 
Buttmann, prefers, as Bengel had already done, to 
regard the és as a repetition of the preceding ér, in a 
slightly different form : “Ye know that, when ye were 
Gentiles, how, I say, ye were carried away...” But, 
first of all, the interruption contained in the words: 
“when ye were Gentiles,” is too short to occasion such 
a repetition; then the proposition: as av iyecbe, is 
evidently, as is indicated by its very position between 
the mpos. . . and the dmayduevor, a parenthetical clause. 
For if the participle dmayéuevor were taken as qualifying 
#ryeoOe, it would be superfluous in meaning and awkward 
in form. The zpés ra eiSwda, to idols, is the regimen of 
amaryopevor (re): “ Ye were carried away to idols. . .” 
This forcible term calls up the idea of a whirlwind of 
impure blasts, to the power of which the Corinthians 
were formerly given up. There is opposition between 
the two prepositions d7é and mpos: “far from the true 
God, toward the objects of a deceptive worship.” These 
objects were zdols, a word in which are combined the 
ideas of a false divinity and a material statue. This last 
was regarded as penetrated with the power of the god 
whose image it was. These inspirations did not pro- 
ceed from the idols, but they led to them. The epithet 
is put after the substantive: “the idols, the dumb,” 
so as to bring out vividly this quality, and so the 
unworthy character of the worship of these false gods 
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incapable of acting or speaking, and consequently of 
communicating to the worshipper a Divine inspiration, 
The parenthetical proposition os dv jyecbe, as ye were 
driven, serves to qualify the diayopevor, ye were carried 
away. We must beware of reading, as Erasmus, Hein- 
rici, and others do, with some documents of secondary 
importance, dvjyecOe in a single word: quomodo 
ascendebatis (Augustine). Not only is the idea of 
ascending unrelated to the context, but especially 
we thereby lose the meaning of the particle dv, which 
gives precisely the key to these difficult words. This 
particle, which contains the notion of contingency, 
indicates that those breathings were every moment 
changing their direction, and depended on a capricious 
will. It has been supposed that Paul had in view the 
influence of the priests, whose passive instruments the 
Gentiles were in their worship. Does it not rather 
follow from x. 20 that he is thinking of a diabolical 
influence exercised by the evil spirits, the authors of 
idolatry? Now, the fatal storm carried the blinded 
Gentile, with a whole procession, to the temple of 
Jupiter; again, it was to the altars of Mars or Venus, 
always to give them over to one or other of their 
deified passions; comp. Eph. i. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 26. To 
the interesting passage of Athenagoras quoted by Meyer, 
Edwards adds that of Justin (Apol.i. 5): pdoruys Sarmdver 
gatrdov é&eravvouevot, “chased with the scourge of evil 
demons.” : 

Ver. 8. With this diabolical, capricious, and blind 
impulse, Paul contrasts the new breath with which the 
Holy Spirit penetrates the Church, a breath which has 
a fixed and glorious object, the Lord Jesus, and which, 
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acting on the depths of the consciousness, gives rise to 
a new utterance in him who is animated by it. Hein- 
rici, following Griesbach and Storr, thinks that the 
apostle means here to defend the gift of tongues against 
its detractors. After alluding to the oracles and decep- 
tions of heathen priests, in ver. 2, he now passes, they 
hold, to the effects of Christian inspiration, which, 
while offering some analogy to these heathen manifes- 
tations, ought yet to be carefully distinguished from 
them. No doubt the discourses in tongues are unin- 
telligible, and there might be a fear of their containing 
some blasphemy against Jesus Christ. But this fear 
may be dismissed, for the Holy Spirit can inspire with 
nothing which is contrary to the glory of the Lord 
Jesus.—It is impossible not to feel the very artificial 
and forced character of this connection between vers. 
2and 3. Besides, we shall see that in this whole section, 
chaps. xi.—xiv., Paul is speaking, not to exalt the gift 
of tongues, but, on the contrary, to combat the exag- 
gerated value given to it. This introduction, vers. 1-3, 
is still quite general, and has no special relation to the 
gift of speaking in tongues. De Wette seems to me to 
have apprehended the context better: “As Gentiles, 
you acted without consciousness and without personal 
judgment ; but now, as Christians, the time is come for 
your knowing how to regulate yourselves ; and hence I 
make known to you the true principle by which you 
ought to judge all manifestations of this kind.” But 
this transition is not enough. We must go more to 
the root of the matter, and not confine ourselves to the 
contrast between the blind passivity of the heathen 
state and the full personal consciousness of the Chris- 
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tian state. For this characteristic of superiority would 
apply only imperfectly to the gift of tongues, the 
exercise of which excludes the use of the faculty of the 
vods, the understanding (xiv. 14). The real transition 
seems to me rather to be this: “In your former 
heathen state you had no experience whatever similar 
to that which you now have in the Church. The 
dumb idols, to the worship of which you let yourself be 
carried, did not communicate powers similar to those 
which the Spirit now communicates to you. Conse- 
quently, novices as you are in this domain, you need a 
guiding thread to prevent you from going astray : This 
is why I instruct you... .” (Comp. Meyer.) 

The first thing needed by a Church so inexperienced 
in this domain was to know how far it extended, in 
other words, what was the true character of the Divine 
influence ; who was truly inspired and who was not. 
The apostle answers this first question by two maxims, 
the one negative, exclusive; the other positive, affirma- 
tive. The character of Divine inspiration does not 
depend on the form which the discourse takes, but on 
its tendency. Whether it be a prophecy, a tongue, 
or a doctrine, matters little; every utterance which 
amounts to saying : Jesus be accursed ! is not Divinely 
inspired ; every utterance which amounts to saying: 
Jesus Lord! is Divinely inspired. It should be 
remarked that Paul here says Jesus, and not Christ. 
His concern is with the historical person who lived on 
the earth under the name of Jesus. It is with Him 
that all true inspiration is bound up; it is from Him 
that all carnal or diabolical inspiration turns away. 
Jesus had said: “ Father, all Thine is Mine, and all 
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Mine is Thine” (John xvii. 10), and “The Spirit of 
truth shall glorify Me; He shall take of Mine and show 
it unto you.” No utterance whatever, degrading the 
man who is called Jesus, however eloquent and 
powerful, emanates from Divine inspiration. Every 
utterance glorifying the man Jesus, however weak 
and unpretending, proceeds from the breath from on 
high. According to the Greco-Lats., the Byz., and the 
T. R., we should read: dvdOeua *Inoodv (sayeth that 
Jesus as accursed), and xvpiov *Incodv (sayeth that 
Jesus is the Lord). According to the Alex. and the 
Peschito, the word Jesus is in the nominative: dvdbeua 
"Inoods and Ktpsos ’Incods ; it is each time an exclama- 
tion: Jesus accursed! Jesus Lord! Clearly this 
second reading is the only possible one. Exclamation, 
much more than cold logical statement, is the language 
of inspired discourse, the characteristic of which is 
enthusiasm. In classical Greek the word dvd@cua is 
synonymous with dvd@yya, and denotes every object 
consecrated to deity. But in the LXX. and in the 
New Testament it takes a particular sense, denoting an 
object consecrated to God in order to its destruction, 
a being devoted to be cursed (Deut. vii. 26; Josh. 
vil. 18, etc.; Gal. i. 8); while dva@nua preserves the 
meaning of offering sensu bono; comp. Luke xxi. 5. 
—But to whom in the Christian Church can the apostle 
attribute the language: Jesus accursed! It has been 
supposed—as is still done by Holsten—that the apostle 
here refers to discourses hostile to Jesus which were 
heard from the lips of Jews or even from those of 
unbelieving Gentiles, who treated Jesus as an impostor, 
and saw in His ignominious and cruel death a token of 
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the Divine curse. Comp. i. 23: to the Jews a stumbling- 
block. There might thus be found in this passage the 
| three great religious domains of the time, heathen- 
ism (ver. 2), Judaism (ver. 3*), and Christianity (ver. 
3°). But the construction of the sentence does not 
lend itself to such parallelism. And the question arises, 
How could the Church of Corinth have been tempted to 
ascribe such discourses to Divine inspiration? Besides, 
we have to do here with discourses uttered in the 
assemblies of the Church; and how would men have 
been allowed to speak publicly in the Church who 
were not Christians? One would rather suppose, as 
Heinrici seems to do, that this first purely negative 
rule is not meant by the apostle to apply to any real 
case, and that he has put it down only the better to 
bring out the idea of the second by way of contrast. 
But neither is this explanation admissible; for these 
two criteria are so placed in relation to one another, 
that the real’application of the one implies also that of 
the other. Must we then believe that Paul admits the 
possibility of such discourses within the Church itself? 
When Heinrici declares this supposition absurd, does he 
transport himself adequately into the midst of the 
powerful fermentation of religious ideas then called 
forth by the gospel? In 2 Cor. xi. 3, 4, the apostle 
speaks of teachers newly arrived at Corinth, who 
preached another Jesus than the one he had preached, 
and who raised a different spirit from that which 
the Church had received. It was therefore not only 
another doctrine, but also another breath, a new prin- 
ciple of inspiration, which these people brought with 
them. In our Epistle itself, xvi. 22, he speaks of 
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certain persons who love not Jesus Christ, and whom 
he devotes to anathema when the Lord shall come. 
These utterances would appear very severe, if they 
were not a sort of return for the anathema which these 
people threw in the face of Jesus Christ. How was 
this possible in a Christian Church? We must observe, 
first of all, the term Jesus, denoting the historical and 
earthly person of our Lord, and bear in mind that from 
the earliest times there were people who, offended at 
the idea of the ignominious punishment of the cross, 
and the unheard-of abasement of the Son of God, 
thought they must set up a distinction between the 
man Jesus and the true Christ. The first had been, 
according to them, a pious Jew. A heavenly being, 
the true Christ, had chosen him to serve as His organ 
while He acted here below as the Saviour of humanity. , 
But this Christ from above had parted from Jesus 

before the Passion, and left the latter to suffer and die 
alone. It is easy to see how, from this point of view, 
one might curse the crucified one who appeared to have 
been cursed of God on the cross, and that without 
thinking he was cursing the true Saviour and Christ, 
and while remaining without scruple a member of the 
Church. We know the name of a man who positively 
taught the doctrine we speak of. He was a Jew- 
Christian, named Cerinthus, very much attached to the 
law like the adversaries of Paul at Corinth; and it is 
curious to hear a Father of the Church, Epiphanius, 
affirm that the First Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written against this person. We shall not go so far. 
We would only use the example to show what strange 
conceptions might arise at this period when Christian 
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doctrine was yet in process of formation, and when all 
the ideas awakened by the gospel were seething within 
the Church. To the example of Cerinthus we can add 
that of the Ophites, or serpent-worshippers, who existed 
before the end of the first century, and who, according 
to Origen (Contra Celswm), asked those who wished to 
enter their. churches to curse Jesus. In stating this 
first negative criterion, the apostle therefore means to 
say to the Corinthians: However ecstatic in form, or 
profound in matter, may be a spiritual manifestation, 
tongue, prophecy, or doctrine, if it tends to degrade 
Jesus, to make Him an impostor or a man worthy of 
the Divine wrath, if it does violence in any way to His 
holiness, you may be sure the inspiring breath of such 
a discourse is not that of God’s Spirit. Such is the 
decisive standard which the prophets, for example, are 
summoned to use when they sit in judgment on one 
another (xiv. 29). 

After drawing the line fitted to set aside all that 
presents itself as Christian inspiration without being so 
in fact, the apostle points out the characteristic common 
to all those manifestations to which the quality of a 
true inspiration can and should be accorded, whatever 
may be the form in which they show themselves. To 
proclaim Jesus as the Lord ; such is the mark of every 
Divinely inspired Christian discourse. Such a discourse 
is a ery of adoration, an act of homage by which the 
historical person who bore the name of Jesus, notwith- 
standing His shame and bloody death, is raised by the 
inspired one to the Divine throne, and celebrated as 
the Being who exercises universal sovereignty ; such is 
the force of the title xdvpios, Lord ; comp. Phil. ii, 9-11. 
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It might be objected to the apostle that there are 
professions of faith in Jesus Christ which are purely 
intellectual, orthodox sermons which are devoid of the 
breath of the Spirit. But this objection has no force 
whatever in the context, especially with the reading 
xbpios Incods (nominatives), which we have adopted, and 
which makes these words an exclamation. Such a cry 
of the heart does not in the least resemble a cold logical 
affirmation. We might object, with more show of 
reason, the exclamation of the demons who cried out on 
seeing Jesus: “Thou art the Holy One of God.” But 
this emotion of fear and this particular insight might 
well be, even in those beings, an effect of the Spirit’s 
influence; comp. James ii. 19. It is the Holy Spirit 
who gives to an intelligent spirit the discernment of 
the holiness of Jesus. Thus, however simple, however 
elementary in matter a Christian discourse may be, 
however calm, however sober in form, if its result is to 
place on the head of Jesus the crown of Lord, it is the 
product of the Divine Spirit, as well as the most extra- 
ordinary manifestation which can take place in a Chris- 
tian assembly. 

The field of Divine inspirations is thus marked off by 
a line of demarcation which every believer can apply. 
The apostle now explains the relation which those 
various manifestations of the Christian Spirit, that 
are embraced in it, sustain to one another. He first 
expounds the idea, that however various those mani- 
festations may be in their outward form, they are 
one in their principle and end (vers. 4-12), 
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2. The unity of spiritual forces in their diversity 
(vers. 4-12). 

The first and most profound diversity which strikes 
the mind as it contemplates the display of Divine 
power within the Church, is the difference between 
the Divine gifts, ministries, and operations. More 
than this: in each of these three principal classes 
there is seen to be a subordinate variety of kinds and 
species. But these principal and secondary diversities 
all proceed from one and the same principle, and all 
tend consequently to one and the same end: vers. 4-6. 


Vers. 4-6. 


Vers. 4-6. “Now there are diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit. 5. And there are differences of 
administrations, and the same Lord. 6. And there are 
diversities of operations, but it is’ the? same God 
which worketh all in all.’"—Paul here mentions three 
principal diversities to which correspond three principles 
of unity which in reality form only one.—We already 
know what he understands by gifts, xapiouata ; they 
are the creative powers which God communicates 
to believers when their new activity expands under 
the influence of the life of Christ. The principal of 
these gifts will be enumerated vers. 8-10.—The term 
Svaipeots, translated diversity, strictly signifies appor- 
tionment, distribution; this is its meaning in the 
LXX. and in profane Greek (see Heinrici); comp. 

17. R. with K L reads cor: before dos, which is rejected by the rest. 
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the participle Scacpodv, distributing, in ver. 11. But 
as the apportioning of these gifts by the Spirit is not 
made arbitrarily, and as it rests on a real diversity 
between the individuals as well as between the powers 
themselves, the word may be rendered by the term 
diversity, like pepsouds, Heb. ii, 4 | distribution, Marg. 
R.V.]. We shall see how carefully the various kinds 
and species of gifts will be distinguished in the 
enumeration vers. 8-10.—All these varieties of gifts 
have one and the same principle: the Spirit who 
produces them when He comes to dwell in believers. 
Ver. 5. But there exists in the Church a second 
kind of Divine manifestations ; charges, namely, or 
ministries, Siaxoviax. This word denotes, not like the 
preceding, inward aptitudes, but external offices, with 
which certain individuals are put in charge. There 
are different kinds of them; some may be related to 
the whole Church, like the apostolate or the office of 
evangelist (missionary); others to a particular com- 
munity, and that either with a view to the spiritual 
life, as the episcopate, or with a view to different kinds 
of temporal helps, such as the numerous branches of 
the diaconate; under these offices even there must 
have existed functions of an inferior order relating to 
those material services which were called for by the 
holding of assemblies and of the agape, etc. What 
was the relation of these charges to the gifts? Probably 
certain of them, the highest, rested on a spiritual oift 
which the community had recognised and ordained 
to a regular function; others, the inferior ones, were 
mere offices committed to individuals by the Church.— 
As there are gifts which, by their very nature, cannot 
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become the basis of an office (speaking in tongues or 
prophecy, for example), and others which may easily 
be transformed into a regular function (the gift of 
teaching, for example), so there are also offices of a 
wholly external kind, management of material affairs, 
for example, which are scarcely related to any gift, 
while others, like the apostolate, have for their founda-+ 
tion a special gift or a whole combination of gifts. 
These varied offices have, like the gifts, their principle 
of unity; but this principle is, so to speak, before, not 
behind them. As the various gifts rest on one and the 
same principle, the Spirit, so the offices tend to one 
and the same end, the Lord, by whose authority and 
for whose service they act. To connect the two pro- 
positions of this verse, instead of 6é, but, Paul here 
says «at, and, no doubt to join this second principle of 
unity to the preceding, the Spirit, mentioned ver. 4. 
Ver. 6. A third kind of varied manifestations : mani- 
fold operations due to the exercise both of those gifts 
and those offices. The term évepyjpara, operations, 
denotes the powers realized in acts; the real effects 
Divinely produced either in the world of body or of 
mind, as often as the gift or the office comes into 
action. Thus, in a believer, the Holy Spirit has 
developed the gift of preaching. Recognising this 
gift, the Church has committed to him the preacher's 
office, with a view to the service of Christ ; its évépynua, 
operation, will be the good discourse delivered by him, 
and the edification thereby effected in the hearts of 
his hearers. Another has the gift of healing; this 
gift cannot, from its nature, take the form of a regular 
office ; but it will be displayed in healing operations ; 
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restored health will be its évépynua in each case.— 
These varied effects have also their principle of unity. 
It is God who, after producing the gifts by the Spirit, 
and establishing the offices for the service of the Lord, 
Himself produces every good result of the gifts and 
offices ; comp. 1 Cor. iii. 6, 7.—Ta mdvra, all things; 
‘according to the context, the gifts of every kind, and 
the offices of every kind, as well as the endlessly 
varied beneficent effects which result from both.— 
‘Ev wéow, in all; in those who work and in those 
on whom the effect is produced.—Paul here returns 
to the 8 but, to pass to the second proposition. 
He wishes thereby strongly to contrast the supreme 
principle of unity, which embraces in it the two pre- 
ceding, the Spirit and the Lord, with the boundless 
variety of gifts, ministries, and operations distributed 
among the members of the Church. 

After this general survey of the Divine unity which 
controls the three great forms of activity and their 
manifold varieties, the apostle comes to the one which 
it is most important for him to regulate in the given 
circumstances, viz. gifts. And before showing how 
rich in number they are, he reminds them of the 
common principle which produces them, and points to 
the common end which unites them, the common 
advantage (ver. 7). Then he states them in all their 
variety, each time repeating the one principle from 
which they proceed (vers. 8-12). 


Vers. 7-12. 


Ver. 7. “But the manifestation of the Spirit is 
given to each man for the common advantage.” —Each 
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receives an aptitude from the Spirit, but not for him- 
self; what each possesses is intended for the good of 
all—The genitive rod rvevpatos, of the Spirit, cannot 
be, as Meyer and others will have it, an objective 
complement, as if it were the Spirit who was mani- 
fested by the gift. From the fact that in 2 Cor. iv. 2 
the word 1% ¢avépwors has an objective complement (of 
the truth), it does not follow that it should be the 
same here; the two notions of truth and Spirit are 
very different. Paul does not mean that what belongs 
to the Spirit is revealed by the exercise of gifts, but 
that He manifests Himself by communicating them. 
And as the Spirit is one (ver. 4), it follows that all 
the gifts, however different, must tend to a common 
end, the good of the whole, and not to the selfish 
satisfaction of the individual on whom they are 
bestowed. With the dative éxdcot@, to each, which 
is placed first, there is- connected grammatically 
and logically the whole following enumeration of the 
gifts, or, as has been said, the presents which the 
bridegroom makes to the bride. 

Vers. 8-10. “For to the one is given by the Spirit 
the word of wisdom; to the other the word of know- 
ledge according to the same Spirit; 9. to’ another 
faith by the same Spirit; to the other the gifts of 
healing by the same’ Spirit; 10. to the other the 
workings® of miracles;* to the other* prophecy; to 
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the other* discerning’ of spirits; to another’ divers 
kinds of tongues; to the other the interpretation * 
of tongues.”—Most moderns think it impossible to 
discover any psychological or logical order in the 
following enumeration, and think even that there is 
no force to be ascribed in this respect to the change 
of the pronoun dX» into érép@ (once in ver. 9, a 
second time in ver. 10). Meyer is not of this opinion, 
and rightly, as it seems to me; for there is nothing 
arbitrary in Paul’s style, and everybody knows that 
addos expresses a difference of individual, but repos a 
difference of quality. Thus we have the expression in 
Greek érepos yiveoOar, to become other, to change one’s 
opinion, while dros yiverOar, to become a different indi- 
vidual, would have no meaning. It cannot therefore 
be without an object that Paul has twice introduced in 
this enumeration the stronger adjective instead of the 
weaker. Before the first érép, toa different, we find 
the indication of two gifts, which, as has always been 
remarked, relate principally to the faculty of intelli- 
gence, and thus form a first homogeneous group. It 
is easy to understand the reason why Paul assigns to 
it at this stage the first place. We shall see that 
the Corinthians were disposed to regard the most 
extraordinary manifestations, the most ecstatic, as 
much more really Divine than those which leave man. 
in full possession of his reason. Now the apostle places 
these very manifestations in the foreground to sweep 
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away this false judgment.—The two terms wisdom 
and knowledge have been very variously distinguished. 
According to Neander and others, wisdom has a 
practical character, and knowledge indicates something 
more speculative; according to Bengel, inversely. 
This last view is evidently false; gnosis (knowledge) 
bears of course on theory. But no more can Neander’s 
view be maintained in the face of chap. i., where the 
term sophia, wisdom, is applied to the profounder 
exposition of the mysteries embraced in the Divine 
plan (ii. 6 seq.). Hofmann understands wisdom as. 
applying to the general view of the whole domain 
of spiritual life, and knowledge as referring to pro- 
found insight into certain particular points in this. 
domain. MHeinrici takes wisdom as the simple know- 
ledge of salvation (as it is explained, for example, 
by the catechism), knowledge as the reasoned under- 
standing of the gospel, as it is given in a course of 
dogmatic. -According to Edwards, gnosis is a degree 
of Christian knowledge inferior to wisdom, which is 
the prerogative of mature Christians. There is a 
measure of truth in these different points of view, but 
there is something arbitrary about them all. If we 
start from the meaning of the two substantives, as it 
seems to follow from the form of the two Greek 
terminations (ovs and .a), we shall rather see in gnosis 
a notion of effort, investigation, discovery (comp. xiii. 
2, where this term is connected with the idea of 
knowing all mysteries), and in sophia, on the contrary, 
the idea of a calm possession of truth already acquired, 
as well as of its practical applications. Gnosis makes 
the teacher; wisdom, the preacher and pastor. When 
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corrupted, the former becomes gnosticism, the specula- 
tion of the intellectualist ; the latter, dead orthodoxy. 
—It should be remarked, with Hofmann, that the 
apostle speaks neither of wisdom nor of knowledge 
in themselves, but of a word, discourse of wisdom or 
of knowledge; for he seizes the gift in action at the 
moment when it is to serve the edification of the 
Church.—The use of the two different prepositions Sud, 
by means of, and «ard, according to the standard of, 
applied, the former to wisdom, the latter to knowledge, 
is not arbitrary. Knowledge advances by means of 
subjective and deliberate study, which, if it is not to 
deviate from the straight line of Divine truth, must be 
carried on according to the light of the Spirit ; whereas 
the edifying discourses of wisdom are produced in the 
heart by the Spirit, agreeably to the wants of the given 
situation. Moreover, Eph. iv. 11 shows how the two 
gifts, as well as the two offices connected with them 
(pastor and teacher), are in close affinity. 

Ver. 9. If we hold that the substitution of étépm for 
ak is not accidental, the gifts which follow should 
have a different character from the two preceding, and 
this new character ought to reappear identically in the 
five gifts enumerated down to the following érép@ (end of 
ver. 10). Now it is easy to prove that it isso. The two 
preceding gifts were exercised in virtue of a communi- 
cation of light; the following five proceed from a com- 
munication of force, in other words, from an influence of 
the spirit, no longer specially on the understanding, but 
on the will. By faith the apostle certainly does not 
understand saving faith in general; for this is not a 
special gift, it is the portion of all Christians, Faith 
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is the root of the Christian life, not one of its fruits. 
We see clearly from the passage xiii. 2 that the apostle 
distinguishes between faith in general and faith as a 
particular gift. As such, it is the possession of salva- 
tion taking the character of assurance in God, of heroic 
daring, resolutely attacking and surmounting all the 
obstacles which are opposed to the work of God in a 
given situation. “Father, I know that Thou hearest 
me always!” Such is the ery of this faith which 
removes mountains, and of which the history of the 
Church affords so many examples; witness a Francke, 
a Wilberforce, a George Miller, and so many others. 
It is to this gift the saying of Jesus, Matt. xvii. 20, 21 
refers. The preposition ¢v, in or by, indicates that the 
force of this confidence rests on the Holy Spirit’s 
indwelling in the soul. 

There follow the gifts of healings, which are closely 
connected with faith thus understood, for they have as 
their basis confidence in the power of God applied to 
disease. Here there is not only a confident prayer ; 
there is a command given in the consciousness of com- 
plete harmony with the will of God, such as the: 
“Rise, and walk,” of St. Peter (Acts iii. 6). The 
substantives gifts and healings are put in the plural 
as relating to the different classes of sicknesses to 
be healed. 

Ver. 10. The miraculous operations, évepyijpata Suvd- 
peov, have a very natural connection with the two 
previous gifts. Paul has in view the power of working 
all sorts of miracles other than simple cures, corre- 
sponding to the wants of the different situations in 
which the servant of Christ may be placed: resurrec- 
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tions from the dead, the driving out of demons, 
judgments inflicted on unfaithful Christians or adver- 
saries, such as Ananias or Elymas, deliverances like 
that of Paul at Malta.—The reading duvdpews, of power, 
has no probability.—The Mss. A B read év 76 évé, in the 
one Sprrit, instead of év 76 adr, in the same Spirit ; 
this reading more forcibly contrasts the unity of the 
power with the diversity of the effects. But in French 
we cannot say the one without adding the same. 

The place here occupied by the gift of prophecy 
seems at the first glance somewhat strange. As a gift 
of speech, it seems as if it should rather be joined to the 
first group (ver. 8); but it is only so in appearance. 
The prophet, according to xiv. 3, effects by his utter- 
ances “edification, comfort, consolation.” This oift 
therefore belongs to the group of gifts which have the 
will as their agent, and make use of it to put forth 
a power. It is miracle in the form of speech. As 
Hofmann says, “Prophecy does not proceed from a 
resolution or reflection of the prophet’s own, but from 
a power independent of him, which masters his mind 
and makes him speak in order to act on others.” It 
proceeds from a revelation regarding the present state, 
course, and future of the kingdom of God. In trans- 
mitting this revelation to the Church, the prophet 
endeavours to stimulate it and to raise it to the height 
of his theme. It is in the spiritual domain an effect 
analogous to that which is produced on the sick man 
by the: “Rise and walk,” pronounced by him who has 
the gift of healing.—But vanity may easily become 


1 [As we can say it in English, we have translated the verse accordingly. 
—tTr.] 
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master of the exercise of this gift, and the prophet 
allow himself to mingle elements drawn from his own 
stock with the contents of the revelation received ; he 
may even, without suspecting it, yield to an inspiration 
of diabolic origin. Hence the exercise of this gift 
ought to be subjected to control, and to come under the 
judgment of other persons capable of distinguishing, if 
need be, the human from the Divine. This judgment, 
which the apostle calls d:dnpiois Tvevudrov, discernment 
of spirits, seems to have been usually exercised, 
according to xiv. 29, by other prophets. It is attri- 
buted, 1 John iv. 1, to the Church in general. St. 
Paul has given the fundamental direction to guide this 
judgment in ver. 8. The criterion which John gives, 
vers. 2 and 8, is at bottom identical with that of Paul. 
—The plural Svaxpices, discernments, in five Mjj., may 
be accepted ; it is the most difficult reading. It is to 
be regarded as referring to all the particular cases. By 
the plural wvevpdtov, of spirits, Paul would indicate 
the breathings of the Spirit, which take effect suddenly 
on the prophets of the Church. 

Ver. 10°. It is certainly not without reason that the 
pronoun érép reappears here. ‘The gift of tongues and 
that of their interpretation form, in the apostle’s eyes, a 
new category. And the character of this third group 
is easily distinguished. If in the first we find the 
influence of the Spirit on the powers of the wnder- 
standing, in the second on the forces of the will, it is 
very clear that in the third we have the influence of 
the same Spirit on the feelings. ‘The passage xiv. 
14-16 proves that he who speaks in tongues addresses 
God under the overpowering influence of profound 
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emotion, which causes him to pray, sing, or give thanks 
in an ecstatic language unintelligible to every one who. 
does not share the same emotion, and to which his 
own understanding, his vods, remains a stranger. It is 
then his feelings, and his feelings only, which are in 
activity, to the exclusion of his understanding and will, 
which are inactive. The man who speaks thus has 
indeed no intention whatever of acting on those who 
hear him. The sounds he gives forth are the immediate 
expression of what he feels : ‘‘ He speaks to God, and not 
to men” (chap. xiv. 2). 

From the third century down to modern times, the 
prevalent idea in the Church has been that the gift of 
tongues was the power of preaching the gospel to 
different peoples, to each in its own tongue, without 
having learned it. This gift, it was thought, explained 
the rapid propagation of the gospel. Irenseus, who, in 
the second century, speaks of this gift, and speaks of it 
as a phenomenon still existing in his time, does not 
express himself very clearly about its nature. He says 
(Adv. Her. v. 6.1), “that he has heard many brethren 
in the churches possessing prophetical gifts and speaking 
in tongues of all sorts by the Spirit (wavro8arais Narovytor 
8a Tod mvevpatos yhoocas), bringing to the light the 
hidden things of men, and expounding the mysteries 
of God.” This expression: tongues of all sorts, does 
not enlighten us sufficiently as to his view. But the 
opinion of Origen (ad Rom. i. 13) and his school 
is evident. The following, for example, is how Chry- 
sostom, giving himself up to his imagination, describes 
the fact : ‘Immediately one made his voice be heard in 
the language of the Persians, another in that of the 
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Romans ; another in that of the Indians; another in 
some other tongue.” Similarly Theodoret: “Often a 
man who knew only the Greek tongue, after another 
had spoken in the language of the Scythians or 
Thracians, gave the hearers the translation of his 
discourse” (see Meyer). The narrative of Pentecost 
(Acts ii.) seemed to point in this direction. Certainly 
we are not sufficiently acquainted with the hidden 
powers of the human soul, nor the mysterious relation 
of external language to inward speaking, to affirm the 
impossibility of such a phenomenon arising from the 
influence of the Holy Spirit in the depths of the soul. 
But with what view would a gift so extraordinary have 
been bestowed ? With Greek and Latin, two languages 
which it was not so difficult to learn, one could make 
himself understood everywhere. And supposing the 
gift were intended to help mission work, of what use 
could it be in a Church like that of Corinth? Is it 
possible to conceive behaviour more strange on the 
part of a Greek of this Church than his setting himself 
to speak all at once in Arabic, or Chinese, or Hindu- 
stani, to express the lively emotions with which the 
gospel filled his heart? In Mark xvi. 9-20, a passage 
which, though unauthentic, undoubtedly contains 
authentic materials, we find the oldest name of this 
gift uttered by Jesus Himself, and the simplicity of 
which seems to guarantee its exactness. It is the 
expression: to speak in new tongues (yAdocais xawais 
radreiv), This expression does not suit the nature of 
the gift, as it was afterwards understood in the Church. 
Tongues really existing among other peoples would not 
be new tongues: instead of «awaits we ought to have 
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had &évats or addorpiats. Finally, in this sense, how is 
it possible to explain the term yén yAwoodr, kinds 
or species of tongues! It is impossible to suppose 
that the apostle is thinking of the distinction of 
human tongues into Semitic, Turanian, Indo-Germanic 
families! Besides, this interpretation is now generally 
abandoned. As to the account oi the second chapter 
of the Acts which gave rise to it, it seems to me that 
ver. 11 allows another explanation of the mysterious 
phenomenon related in that chapter. 

After Ernesti, Bleek substituted the following for 
the old interpretation. The term ydcoa, tongue, is 
frequently employed by Greek grammarians to denote 
certain expressions rarely or anciently used, archaisms 
or provincial idioms. Accordingly, Bleek thinks that 
speaking im a tongue denotes discourses mixed with 
expressions of this kind. He also compares the rela- 
tion between the Christian who spoke in a tongue and 
his interpreter to the relation of the wpodyrns to the 
pavtts, in consulting the oracles. The prophet was the 
translator of the enigmatical answer (lingua secreta) 
which the god put into the mouth of the latter (the 
inspired). Heinrici appropriates this explanation, and 
supports it by new and important examples, taken 
not only from the literary, but also from the religious 
language of the Greeks. He mentions, in particular, 
that according to Diodorus, the act of rendering oracles 
in an obscure and Sibylline style was called evOedtew 
xara yMdooav, to speak inspiredly in a tongue.—But it 
is impossible to imagine why, in a community composed 
of traders, artisans, sailors, etc., the most profound 
emotions of the saved soul should have found expres- 
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sion either in ancient and unusual words, or by means 
of compositions formed of wholly new terms. It is 
still less intelligible how this labour of reminiscence or 
creation could have taken place in a state wherein the 


influence of feeling controlled that of the understand- 


ing (xiv. 14). 

A third explanation takes the word tongue in the 
phrase yAwooais rarely in its literal sense: to speak 
while moving the tongue so as to utter sounds of 
which the speaker is neither master, nor conscious. 
Such, with certain shades of difference, is the meaning 
adopted by Eichhorn, Baur, Meyer. With the term 
tongue thus understood there have been compared the 
expressions of St. Paul in the Romans; “the Spirit 
who prays in us with unutterable groanings,” or who 
cries by the mouth of the child of God: “ Abba, 
Father!” (Rom. viii. 26 and 15). Some sentences of 
chap. xiv. of our Epistle might suit this meaning. But 
others are absolutely opposed to it. How in this sense 
are we to explain the plural yAdocass Aareiv, to speak 
in tongues, especially when only one person is in 
question, as in ver. 6? Even in our passage the term 
yarn Yrooody, kinds of tongues, cannot be so explained 
naturally. A speaking by a motion of the tongue 
divided into several categories! And can it be 
supposed that the apostle himself rejoiced and thanked 
God because he possessed such a faculty more than any 
of the Corinthians (xiv. 18, 19) ? 

The gift of speaking in tongues must therefore have 
been something more elevated. Paul seems to compare 
it, xi. 1, to the language of angels. As the bird by 
its song expresses the full joy of life in the absolute 
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freedom of existence, so the transport to which the new 
experiences of the Christian life, of the peace of salva- 
tion, of the contemplation of the God of love, of the 
hope of glory, at times lifted the hearts of believers, 
was sometimes manifested of a sudden in an extra- 
ordinary language of which we can no longer form an 
idea. Sometimes it was an ardent supplication (the 
unutterable groanings of the Spirit), asking of God the 
full realization of His purposes of love (Rom. viii. 26) ; 
sometimes it was the cry of the spirit of adoption: 
“ Abba, Father!” (Rom. viii. 14), finding vent in the 
form of joyful thanksgiving ; sometimes it was a Psalm- 
singing, celebrating the ineffable gift of salvation in 
tones inspired with heavenly sweetness, music rather 
than language properly so called (xiv. 7). To explain 
such a phenomenon it is not necessary to have recourse, 
as Holsten has, to the contrast between the gospel and 
the miseries of the time, the tyranny of the emperors, 
the avarice of the proconsuls, the chains of slavery, the 
despair of poverty, the satiety of wealth. The con- 
trast which thus created new tongues within the Church 
was more of a spiritual and moral nature; it was the 
contrast between peace and remorse, holiness and 
impurity, the hope of perfect life and the fear of 
annihilation, the possession of God and life without 
God. 

Such emotions, expressed in this mysterious language, 
the immediate creation of the Spirit, could only be 
understood by the man whom the Spirit put in com- 
munion with those who experienced them. And as 
such a man, while sharing those emotions, was never- 
theless not wholly controlled by them, he preserved the 
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power of giving account of the Divine object which 
gave rise to them, and so of expounding the same 
feelings in distinct words. This is what the apostle 
calls interpretation, épunveia, which also depended on a 
special gift. Is there here an allusion to the technical 
use made of the word épunveia in religious language, to 
denote the interpretation of the oracles of the Pythia 
(comp. Heinrici)? This is neither impossible nor neces- 
sary. As prophecy had for its auxiliary Sud«piots, 
discernment, because its contents fell into the category 
of the true or the false, so speaking in a tongue was 
accompanied by interpretation, which simply made its 
contents intelligible to the Church, the danger of error 
not existing, so to speak, in a form of utterance which 
was only the unreflecting manifestation of a feeling.— 
It cannot be by accident that the apostle here gives 
the last place to the gifts of tongues and of interpreta- 
tion. Throughout this whole passage he speaks from 
the standpoint of the common advantage (ver. 7). If 
therefore he puts first the word of wisdom and of know- 
ledge, it is because he regards them as the best fitted 
to impart to the Church solid and lasting edification. 
If he places after them gifts capable of producing a 
powerful effect, whether in the way of healing or 
comfort, it is because after the former they are the most 
useful ; finally, in the last rank comes the gift which is 
only a matter of emotion without positive result. 

On the relation between the gift of tongues as it 
existed at Corinth, and its first manifestation on the 
day of Pentecost, we shall not be able to pronounce till 
after the study of chap. xiv.; see at the end of that 
chapter. 
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Such was the wealth of gifts which the Holy Spirit 
had produced in the Church of Corinth in the days of 
its first love. But what Paul wished to bring out here 
was their wmty controlling all this diversity; he had 
mentioned it after each gift; and now once again 
he enunciates it more expressly at the close of the 
complete enumeration, ver. 11. 

Ver. 11. “But all these worketh that one and the 
selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man severally as He 
will."—That one: in opposition to the plurality of 
believers; the same: in opposition to the diversity of 
gifts—The partic. Siaipodv, dividing, has no expressed 
object; the emphasis is on the act of dividing. With 
the adj. é8/¢, we must understand the subst. yo/pa—By 
the words: as He will, the apostle does not ascribe to 
the Spirit a capricious and fantastic mode of procedure. 
The good pleasure of God is never exercised except 
in perfect harmony with all the perfections of His 
character, His wisdom, goodness, righteousness. The 
analogous phrase, xv. 38, shows how entirely the notion 
of arbitrariness is excluded, in the apostle’s view, from 
the idea of the Divine pleasure. One may compare in 
some respects Matt. xxv. 15.—The deliberate will 
(BotrecGa), here ascribed to the Holy Spirit, seems 
to me to imply His personality, as the act of giving 
supposes His Divinity. The words: to every man as 
He will, are undoubtedly intended to sweep away, 
from the more gifted of the Corinthians, every feeling 
of self-merit, and, from the less favoured, every tendency 
to discontentment. It will be seen that this double 
intention is precisely what inspires the following 
passage (vers, 13-30). But, first of all, ver. 12 serves 
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by a figure to bring out again the fundamental thought 
of the passage, vers. 4-11. 

Ver. 12. “ For as the body is one, and* hath many 
members, but all the members of the body,’ being 
many, are one body: so is it with the Christ.”—The 
apostle has just stated a Divine fact, which is the secret 
of the Church’s life: the unity of the Divine force, 
which animates it in the variety of its manifestations, 
This principle is realized, first, from the standpoint of 
the Divine influence in general, in the triple diversity 
of gifts, offices, and effects produced (4-6) ; then from 
the special viewpoint of the Spirit’s influence, in the 
variety of gifts (7-11). In ver. 12 Paul renders 
palpable the harmony of this diversity with the unity 
which produces and governs it, by comparing it with 
what is nearest us, our own body. What is the human 
body? One and the same life spreading out into a 
plurality of functions each attached to one of the 
members of the organism, and labouring for its pre- 
servation and wellbeing.— The last words: So it is 
with the Christ, present a difficulty. It seems as if we 
should have: So it is with the Church. Must we, with 
Grotius, de Wette, Heinrici, understand by the Christ 
the Church itself, or, with Riickert, the ideal Christ ? 
These two meanings cannot be justified: the former 
because Paul, if that had been his idea, would have 
expressed himself more clearly; the latter, because it 
contains a notion foreign to the mind of the apostle. 
In general, commentators are agreed in applying the 
word: the Christ, to the personal glorified Christ, 


1D F G It. read 0, instead of xcs. 
2T. R. reads after caparos with D E tov evog (of the one). 
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seeking, however, in various ways to comprehend the 
Church under the idea of His person; Chrysostom, 
Meyer saying: as head of the body, He fills and con- 
trols it throughout ; Hofmann, Edwards regard Christ 
as the personal ego of the organism; Holsten thinks 
that the Christ denotes the Spirit, who generally, in 
Paul’s view, is identical, according to Holsten, with 
Christ's glorified person. This last meaning is false, as 
well as the affirmation on which it rests. The Spirit is 
not identified either by Paul, or John, or any biblical 
writer, with the person of the Christ. The interpreta- 
tions of Meyer and Hofmann are undoubtedly well 
founded, but it seems to me that the exact expression 
of Paul's idea is rather this: The term the Christ here 
denotes the whole spiritual economy of which He is the 
principle in opposition to the natural economy to which 
the human body belongs. Similarly it might be said, 
in describing a law of natural humanity: “It is so in 
Adam,” or in instancing a law of the Jewish economy : 
“It was so in Abraham.” It is a way of forcibly 
calling to mind the unity of the personal principle on 
which an economy rests, and which forms, as it were, 
its permanent substance. In the first half of the follow- 
ing verse the apostle applies to the Church this figure 
taken from the human body. 

Ver. 13°. “And indeed, by being baptized by one 
Spirit, we have all become one body, whether Jews or 
Greeks, whether bond or free.”—The xa ydp, and 
indeed, relates to the last words of the foregoing verse : 
So ws wt with the Christ, the demonstration of which it 
announces.—The «a/ indicates a second fact analogous 
to the preceding ; the y¢p shows that this fact justifies 
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the comparison between the human body and what is 
done in Christ.—How different were both the religious 
condition (Jews, Gentiles) and the social condition 
(bond, free) of all those members of the Church of 
Corinth! By the same Spirit, into which they had all 
been baptized, they now find themselves fused, as it 
were, into one spiritual body, that is to say, into a 
society all whose members are moved by the same 
breath of life.—The é (in or by one Spirit) denotes the 
means, and the eis (into one body) the result attained. 
When we think of the distance which at that period 
separated Jews from Gentiles, slaves from freemen, we 
measure the power of the principle of union which had 
filled up those gulfs. All those men so diverse in their 
antecedents, when once they go forth regenerated from 
baptism, form thenceforth only one new man in Christ 
(Eph. ii. 15). 

But if diversity of gifts is resolved into unity by the 
fusion of all the individuals into one spiritual whole, 
the converse is also true. In Christ, as well as in the 
human body, unity must spread out into diversity. 
Such is the new idea to which the apostle passes from 
the second part of ver. 13. On the understanding of 
this transition depends the understanding of the chapter 
as a whole. Thus far the apostle has explained how, 
notwithstanding their varied multiplicity, the gifts are 
one in virtue of their common principle, the Holy 
Spirit, and their sole destination, not the private 
advantage of their possessor, but the profit of the whole 
(ver. 7). Nevertheless this unity of principle and aim 
should not injure the manifestation of their diversity ; 


they are and should remain different, as to the form in 
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which they show themselves and their mode of action. 
And it is this other aspect of the truth, the necessary 
complement of the former, which is developed in the 
rest of the chapter. 


3. The diversity of gifts in the unity of the body 
(vers. 13°-30). 


Vers. 13°, 14. ‘And were all made to drink of* one 
Spirit. 14. For also the body is not one member, but 
many.’—The reading is not eis év mvedua, but & rvedya 
without eis. This accusative is the qualifying substan- 
tive of the verb to make to drink; comp. the same 
construction ili. 2.—The xa‘, and, contains the transi- 
tion which we have just mentioned. And what clearly 
proves that we pass here to the idea of the diversity of 
gifts is the «ai yap, for also, at the beginning of ver. 
14, a verse which is evidently meant to explain this 
diversity by that of the members of the body. This 
passage to the new idea (diversity) is also that which 
will enable us to apprehend the true meaning of the 
second. proposition of ver. 13. Augustine, Luther, 
Calvin, Osiander, Neander, Heinrici find in it the idea 
of the Holy Supper. They have been led to this view 
by the mention of. baptism in the first part of the 
verse, as well as by the term éoricOnuev, we were 
made to drink, which seems to allude to the cup in 
the sacrament. But the expression to drink the Holy 
Spirit in the Supper is absolutely foreign to the lan- 
guage of Scripture. It is of the blood of Christ that 
the believer partakes when he uses the cup. Then in 
this sense the aor. érotic@nwev would not find a natural 

1T. R. with E K reads sss ev, instead of ev. 
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explanation, for the sacramental act is ever being 
repeated anew.—Or is it baptism that is still in ques- 
tion, as is held by Chrysostom, Bengel, de Wette, 
Meyer, Edwards? But the figure of drinking, or 
being made to drink (woriOfva:), is as foreign to the 
form of the baptismal rite, as that of plunging, being 
bathed (Sartic Ova), is naturally associated with it. 
Besides, the «ai, and, indicates a new fact. If the 
second proposition served only to reaffirm in another 
form the idea of the first, there would be an asyndeton. 
The new fact in the mind of the apostle seems to 
me to be the communication of the gifts of the 
Spirit which accompanied the laying on of hands after 
baptism ; comp. Acts viii. 17, xix. 6 (x. 45, 46). By 
baptism the believer is bathed in the Spirit as the source 
of new life; by the act which follows, the Spirit enters 
into him as the principle of certain particular gifts and 
of the personal activity which will flow from them. 
The believer is first plunged, bathed, in order to die to 
himself and live to God (Rom. vi. 3-5); then he is 
made to drink, saturated with new forces, that he may 
be able to serve the body of which he has become a 
member. Such are the two sides of his relation to the 
Holy Spirit. Holsten seems to me to have understood 
this passage nearly as I have done. It is easy to see 
how this thought forms the transition from the idea of 
the unity of the body to that of the diversity of gifts. 
After having been bathed in the same common life, 
they all come forth from it with the different gifts 
communicated to them by the Spirit. 

Ver. 14. The apostle impresses this idea by taking 
up again the figure of the body which he had used to 
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describe the unity of the Church; to this end it is 
enough for him to reverse the figure. In ver. 12: 
many members, but one body; in ver. 14: one body, 
but many members.—This notion of the diversity of 
members is explained vers. 15-26, and applied to the 
Church vers. 27-30. 


VERS. 15-26. 


The object of this exposition is manifest. The 
Corinthians were disposed to exaggerate the value of 
certain gifts, which, from their extraordinary character, 
were fitted to strike the senses, in particular of the 
gift of speaking in tongues. From this prejudice there 
followed two evils: On the one hand, those who did 
not possess such gifts kept aloof discontented and 
discouraged, and the Church was deprived of their . 
services, which might have been very needful; on the 
other, those who possessed the gifts, took pleasure in 
displaying them in the assemblies, so as to prevent the 
less brilliant gifts from filling the place which should 
have been reserved for them. It is to these two 
defects that the apostle successively applies the figure 
of the part played by the members in the human body ; 
to the former, in the passage 15-17 ; to the latter, in 
the passage 18-26. Though the application of all the 
figures to spiritual gifts is transparent, it is neverthe- 
less true that everything the apostle says has already 
literal verity in relation to the members of the human 
body. ‘ 

Vers. 15-17. “If the foot shall say, Because I am 
not the hand, I am not of the body ; is it not, in spite 
of that, of the body? 16. If the ear shall say, 
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Because 1 am not the eye, I am not of the body; 
is it not, in spite of that, of the body? 17. If the 
whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? If 
the whole were hearing, where were the smelling ?”— 
The foot and the ear speak here as less conspicuous and 
favoured members than the hand and the eye, which 
represent the most highly valued gifts.—Many take 
the last proposition of vers. 15 and 16 as an affirma- 
tion in the form of two negatives which destroy one 
another: ‘“‘It does not come about, therefore, that the 
foot is not of the body.” But it is more natural to 
regard it, with Erasmus, Calvin, de Wette, etc., as a 
question in the sense of a reductio ad absurdum. 
The doubling of the negative od is caused by the wapa 
todTo, in spite of that: “Is it not in spite thereof. . . 
is it not of the body ?”—The meaning ordinarily given 
to mapa is because of (see Meyer, Edwards). But I . 
do not think that this meaning occurs elsewhere in 
the New Testament. Why not understand simply: 
passing alongside of that, that is to say: in spite of 
that; comp. Rom. i. 26, xi. 24. Meyer, Hofmann, and 
others understand by todro, that, the erroneous affirma- 
tion of the foot and the ear: “ What these members 
“say wrongly does not prevent them from being of the 
body.” But it is more natural to refer it to the fact 
itself of the inferiority of the foot and the ear. “In 
spite of this inferiority, are not these members really 
of the body?” Comp. Holsten. 

Ver. 17. This verse is more easily connected in the 
second sense of the word rodro. If, from the fact that 
the foot is not the hand, etc., it followed that it did 
not form part of the body, the admirable variety of the 
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senses would be excluded, and the perfection of the 
human organism destroyed. 

There now follows the counterpart: what Divine 
wisdom has done in answer to the senseless talk of the 
foot and the ear. 

Vers. 18-20, “ But now hath God set the members 
every one of them in the body, as it hath pleased Him. 
19. But if they were all one member, where were the 
body? 20. But now are there many members and 
one body.”—The reality (vi, now) contrasting (8, 
but) with the condemned supposition.—A fine parono- 
masia, no doubt intentional, in Oeds and aero. The 
high dignity of each member appears from the thought 
that it is God Himself who has placed it in the body, 
and placed it where it is best (the foot at the lower 


extremity of the body, the ear concealed at the side 


of the head, and not in view like the hand or the eye). 
Divine understanding has presided over this whole 
arrangement ; inorganic matter nowhere invades this 
privileged domain of the human body. 

Ver. 19 expresses once more the idea of ver. 17: 
“Tf God had acted otherwise, what would have become 
of the body?” Instead of this admirable organism, we 
should have a being endowed with a single sense, as is 
found, for example, in the lowest grade of animalism.— 
Then ver. 20 resumes the exposition of the actual fact, 
as God has willed it. The vév 8é is the repetition of 
the vuvi 6¢ of ver. 18. God has not managed things so 
awkwardly. ‘He has instituted a plurality of members, 
without however destroying the unity of the body.— 
The application is obvious at a glance: If the Spirit 
manifests Himself in certain members only in less 
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extraordinary or less eminent forms than in others, 
it does not follow that they should put themselves 
outside the common life, and bury away their gift, like 
the wicked servant of the parable, who received only 
one talent. 
The apostle now turns, on the other hand, to those 
who have received the most eminent gifts (vers. 21-26). 
Vers. 21, 22. “But* the eye”® cannot say unto the 
hand, I have no need of thee: nor again the head to 
the feet, I have no need of you. 22. Nay, much 
more those members of the body, which seem to be 
more feeble, are necessary.” —The 6é, but, is sufficiently 
supported by the documents. As in ver. 18 Paul had 
contrasted God’s doing with the saying of the foot and 
the ear, he here contrasts with God’s doing the saying 
of the eye or the head. The eye, privileged as it is by 
its eminent function and noble position in the body, 
cannot dispense with the inferior members, the hand, 
for example, without which it could not appropriate 
the objects which seem to it desirable. The same is 
the case with the head in relation to the feet. The 
head is named here, not as representing the Christ, but 
as uniting all the organs whose functions are most 
essential to life. What would the ear, the tongue, 
the nose, the palate do, if the feet were not at their 
service ? * 
Ver. 22. Nay more, the instant we reflect, we are 
convinced of the absolute necessity of the members 
which seem to play,an altogether secondary part, more 
secondary even than the hand or the feet. These 
weak parts are no doubt the sensitive organs which are 
1A CFG P omit the d (but). 2 'T. R. with A omits o (the) 
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protected by their position in the body, the lungs and 
stomach, for example, on which, above all, the life and 
health of the whole body depend.—The zorrg pararov 
has a logical (much rather) and not a quantitative 
sense (much more).—Hence it follows that the gifts 
and offices which have a modest appearance are 
necessary, no less than the others, to the prosperity 
of the whole. 

Vers. 23, 24% “And the members of the body, 
which we think to be less honourable, upon these we 
bestow more abundant honour ; and our uncomely parts 
have more abundant comeliness. 24%. Whereas our 
comely parts have no need.”—Paul here appeals to a 
fact of natural instinct inman. Kai: and moreover. 
There is a gradation from the dc6evéctepa, more feeble, 
to the driporepa and doyrpova, less honourable and 
uncomely. — These less honourable members are the 
arms, the throat, the breast, the belly, the legs, all 
the parts of the body on which chiefly the cares of the 
toilet are lavished.—The apostle pushes the comparison 
to the utmost. The second xaé signifies: and even. 
Hofmann makes the juav, our, dependent not on 
aoxnwova, but on evoynpootynv éyer : “ derive Jrom us 
greater comeliness ;” and similarly in ver. 24 he makes 
the jov depend on ypeiav éyes: “Those which are 
comely of themselves have no need of us to make them 
such.” This commentator sometimes seems to amuse 
himself with exegetical feats rather than to speak 
seriously. The av is added to the two adjectives 
aoxnwova and evoxypova to express the solidarity which 
exists between the comeliness of one part of the body 
and that of our whole person. The shame of one of 
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our members is owrs. What the apostle wished there- 
by to impress on the proud Corinthians was, that it 
pertains to the honour of the whole Church that those 
who are charged with the humblest functions and the 
least prominent services should be the objects of the 
greatest marks of respect ; we should say, if we dared 
so to paraphrase: To the brother serving in the agape, 
the best portion! To the brother who sweeps the 
floor, the most honourable place beside the president ! 

Ver. 24%. But, as to functions which of themselves 
honour those who fill them, there is nothing to add to 
this intrinsic honour. They resemble the beautiful 
parts of the body, which would be wronged were they 
covered. ‘Transparent as the meaning of this parable 
is applied to the Church, the apostle does not go beyond 
the figure, as we still find in what follows. 

Vers. 24°, 25. “But God hath tempered the body 
together, having given more abundant honour to that 
which lacked :* 25. that there should be no schism’ in 
the body; but that all the members should have the 
same care one for another.”—The 8é, but, seems to me - 
to be well explained by Holsten: “ But as to this 
contrast which meets the eyes of men God gives the 
solution of it by the end which He had in view in 
creating it.” God has intermingled feeble members 
with strong in the human body, comely parts with 
others not comely, that the latter might be the objects 
of particular care and attention on the part of the 
others, and that thus the body might not present the 
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spectacle of two orders of members, the one glorious 
and the other despicable, which would destroy the 
harmony of the whole and would even impair the 
favourable effect produced by the first. God has thus 
succeeded in making every member have an interest in 
the comely and honourable appearance of all the others. 
Love on their part thus becomes a matter of rightly 
understood self-interest. The singular cy/cpua, schism, 
is certainly the true reading; the plural cyxicpara, 
schisms, has been substituted for it, because it was 
thought there was an allusion here to the divisions in 
the Church of Corinth. There must not be the contrast 
between parts beautiful and ugly, glorious and vile, in 
the masterpiece of creation. —The 76 avtd pepipvav 
signifies: to have a common care, to be all concerned 
about one result. This common end is the harmonious 
beauty of the whole.—By adding trép ddApror, one for - 
another, the apostle means that all should be watchful 
for the honour of all in order to the dignity of the 
whole. Those members which are of themselves less 
honourable thus turn out to be the objects of the 
special interest of all, that there may be procured for 
them the nobility which they had not naturally. For 
this end it is that God has established between them 
all such a close solidarity. And indeed, as the follow- 
ing verse says, there is between them an instinctive 
sympathy of satisfaction or shame which impels each 
to provide for the honour of all. 

Ver. 26. “And whether* one member suffer, all the 
other members suffer with it; or one? member be 
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honoured, all the others rejoice with it..—Kai: and 
really. “This mutual care cannot be wanting for the 
body, for in fact. . .” The shame or contempt which 
overtakes one of the members of the body exercises a 
depressing influence on the condition of all the others. 
The honour, on the contrary, rendered to one, to the 
head, for example, when it is crowned, or to this or 
that other part of the body when it is brilliantly 
adorned, reacts on the attitude of the whole body, which 
erects itself and takes on a princely bearing. The 
application of these figures was self-evident: If gifts 
inferior in appearance are despised and checked, the 
state of the whole Church cannot fail to feel it. The 
honour which the most eminent gifts receive in such 
circumstances will not be of good quality. It cannot 
subserve the honour of the whole body, except in so far 
as the least of its members shares in it. It is clear that 
the special applications of all these figures must have 
been self-evident to the minds of the Corinthians. And 
so the apostle does not enunciate them; he contents 
himself with a wholly general application, which he 
gives in vers. 27-30. The idea is summarily indicated 
in ver. 27, 


Vers. 27-30. 


Ver. 27. “ Now ye are a body of Christ, and members 

—This verse gives the reason why the 

parable of the human body may be applied to the 

readers. They are a body of Christ, not the body of 

Christ ; the apostle takes care not to put the article 

exactly as in i. 16: “ Ye are a temple of God.”—The 
1D It. Vg. read ex merous. 
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body of Christ is the whole Church ; but for that very 
reason every particular Church shares in that dignity. 
Christ, dwelling in it, governs it by His Spirit, and gives 
it the organic forms fitted to manifest its action.—In 
virtue of this character belonging to the Church of 
Corinth, each Corinthian is to it what each member 
is to the body. The term péry, members, should not 
be applied to the particular Churches in their relation 
to the Church as a whole, as has been thought by 
several commentators ancient and modern. For this 
we should have to understand tpeis, ye, of Christians in 
general, which is not natural; and would not this idea 
be out of place in the context? The word péan, 
members, applies to all the individuals composing the 
Church of Corinth. The term expresses their plurality, 
and the restrictive word é« pépous, in particular, their 
qualitative diversity. Each has only a part in the life 
of the whole, that which accrues to him in virtue of his 
individual gifts; comp. the é«@ épous, in part, xiii. 9, 
10, 12. No member, consequently, may call himself 
the whole, and claim to absorb for his own advantage 
the fulness of ecclesiastical activity, as Paul proceeds 
to point out in the following enumeration, vers. 28-30. 
Each one, therefore, has need of his brethren. Side by 
side with his gift, there should be room for the exercise 
of the gifts of all the rest. The reading of D Vule. 
éx pérous, members taken from the member, seems to 
allude to Christ’s being Himself, as the head, one of the 
members (ver. 21); but it is evident that in ver, 21 
the word head is taken in another sense. 

In the three following verses we find two successive 
enumerations of those gifts and offices which form the 
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counterpart of the organs and members of the body. 
The aim of the first, ver. 28, is to affirm the dignity of 
all those gifts and offices as being willed and given by 
God Himself independently of the sort of hierarchy 
which He has thought good to establish among them. 
All have their part to play, and no one ought to be 
excluded, if the whole is to prosper. This idea corre- 
sponds to that of the passage 18-26, where Paul had 
shown that all the members of the body, even those 
apparently most inferior, are entitled and bound to 
discharge their function for the good of the whole. 
The second enumeration, vers. 29, 30, has a wholly 
different bearing. The idea which inspires it is this: 
The gifts and offices have been Divinely distributed ; 
no member unites them all in himself. Every brother 
then, even should he possess the most exalted function, 
needs the gifts and offices of all his brethren; no one 
consequently should presume to hinder the exercise of 
those gifts which he does not himself possess. This 
second idea exactly corresponds to that of the passage 
15-17, regarding the need which the most highly 
endowed members of the body have of the services of 
all the rest. Vers. 28-30 are therefore the application 
of the whole passage vers. 14-26, where the apostle 
develops the necessity of the diversity of the members 
in the unity of the human body ; only in the applica- 
tion the order of the two ideas developed in the parable 
is reversed: the necessity of the part and the honour 
to be given to the inferior gifts and offices, developed 
in the second place in the parable (vers. 18-26), takes 
the first in application (ver. 28); and the need which 
all, even the most eminent gifts, have of all the rest, 
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expounded in the first place in regard to the members 
of the body (vers. 14-17), takes the second place in the 
application (vers. 29, 30). 

Ver. 28. “And God hath set some in the Church 
. . . first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, 
after that miracles, then* gifts of healing, helps, govern- 
ments, kinds of tongues.”—The phrase ero 6 Oeds, God 
hath set, identical with that in ver. 18, shows the 
correspondence between the idea of ver. 28 and that 
of the passage vers. 18-26. Edwards acutely observes, 
that ifin Eph. iv. 11 Paul uses the word exe, gave, 
it is because in that passage he wishes to bring out the 
wealth of Christ’s giits, while here he is rather thinking 
of the sovereignty of Divine power.—In beginning this 
proposition, the apostle had first in view a simple 
enumeration, in which all the functions about to follow 
should be placed on the same footing. Hence the ods 
ev, some, which should have been followed by ods 
6é, others; comp. Eph. iv. 11. But, on reaching the 
first term of the enumeration, his feeling of the in- 
equality of these gifts and offices causes a modification 
in the expression of his thought, and instead of the 
simple term apostles, which was to have begun the 
enumeration, he suddenly introduces, by means of the 
adverb firstly, followed by secondly, thirdly, etc., the 
notion of subordination. The apostle had a special 
reason for reminding this Church, in which liberty 
was degenerating into licence, of the deference due to 
the apostolate, and then to the prophetic and teaching 
offices, those three excellent gifts, to which that of 
speaking in tongues was childishly preferred. It is 

1T. R. with K L reads cere (then); SABO: exsira (thereafter). 
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from this modification introduced into the original 
thought that the inaccuracy pointed out has arisen. 
Hofmann has denied any change of construction. He 
makes of the whole ver. 28 a parenthetical proposition, 
the principal being found in ver. 29: “And those 
whom God has set as apostles, as prophets, as teachers 
. . . (ver. 29), are not however all apostles, all prophets, 
all teachers,” that is to say: “they do not however 
each combine all these offices.” But by this unnatural 
construction the wév becomes superfluous, and the sub- 
stitution of the idea of rank (firstly, etc.) for the simple 
enumeration becomes incomprehensible, not to speak 
of the strangeness of the question in itself.— The 
apostle here returns to the general viewpoint of vers. 
4-6, where the gifts and offices were combined; he 
intermingles them in the following enumeration.—The 
regimen év 7H éxkAnoia, in the Church, shows that the 
circle here embraced in the view of the apostle is larger 
than that referred to, vers. 8-10, by the enumera- 
tion of the gifts prevailing at Corinth. The apostolate 
could not have figured in this narrow circle, either as 
an office, or still less as an office belonging to the 
Church universal. Now Paul, as we have just said, 
had good reasons for mentioning here the first rank 
assigned by God to the office of apostle, and hence he 
rises from the idea of the Corinthian community to 
that of the whole Christian community. The zpérov, 
firstly, combines the two notions of time and dignity, 
which are in this case closely connected ; for the Church 
sprang, as it were, from the apostolate which founded 
it, and which remains to the end its highest guide. But 
the notion of superiority certainly outweighs that of 
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anteriority, the secondly and thirdly which follow 
being incapable of application to time. Paul here 
includes in the apostolate the ministry of those men 
who, like James, Barnabas, Silas, took part in founding 
the Church, and even the evangelists or missionaries 
(Timothy, Titus, etc.) who are separately mentioned, 
Eph. iv. 11; comp. Acts xiv. 4, 14; Rom: xvi. 7, 
Is it not possible that in speaking in ver. 21 of the 
head as a member of the body, the apostolate was 
already in his mind ?—The prophets are those whose 
office it is to receive the new revelations which God 
thinks good to grant to the Church at certain times, 
We shall see, chap. xiv., that every prophetic discourse 
rests on an immediate revelation, the contents of which 
are communicated at the moment to the Church. These 
revelations were intended to enlighten the faithful as 
to the gravity of the present and imminent situation of 
the Church, and to enkindle the courage and Christian 
hope of itsmembers. The prophets of the first age, like 
the apostles, do not seem to have been permanently 
attached to a special Church. Like the apostolate, the 
ministry of the prophets had a universal character, 
though they might settle for a time in a particular 
Church (Acts xiii. 1, xv. 32). In several passages 
(Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5) they are almost identified with the 
apostles, with whom they shared the task of founding 
the Church. If all prophets were not apostles, on 
the other hand the prophetic gift seems to have been 
bound to the apostolate. In the Doctrine of the 
Twelve Apostles, the prophets still exercise an itinerant 
ministry, going from Church to Church to edify the 
faithful—The teachers, mentioned in the third place, 
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were men who had the gift of calmly and consecutively 
expounding saving truth, and of applying it to the 
practical life of the Church. If the prophet may be 
compared to the traveller who discovers new countries, 
the teacher is like the geographer who combines the 
scattered results of these discoveries and gives a 
methodical statement of them. This ministry must 
have been more local than that of the prophets; for, 
Hph. iv. 11, it is closely connected with that of pastors, 
which was decidedly parochial (Acts xx. 28). But we 
learn from this very passage that the two functions 
were not identical. It was only gradually, though 
already in the course of the apostolic age, that the 
ministry of teaching (doctorate, SidacKcadia) was com- 
bined and fused, as it were, with the care of souls (the 
pastorate, the wou). The passage 1 Tim. v. 17 
indicates the beginning of this fusion; and the part 
taken by the angel in the Churches of the Apocalypse 
marks its completion. Hence it is that the latter is 
made responsible for the state of the Church. If the 
oift of prophecy still remains in our day in the lively 
view and powerful expression of the truths of salvation, 
the doctorate has its sphere in the complete and orderly 
teaching of these truths, religious or theological.—The 
apostolate combines the two sides of gift and office, 
both raised to their highest power. In prophecy, the 
side of gift evidently outweighs that of office ; in teach- 
ing the reverse. This is what has rendered the latter 
more suited to remain with the lapse of time as a 
regular function. 

There follow two pairs of activities, in the first of 


which only the gift-element is found, while in the 
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second there is little more than the element of office. 
And first the gift of miracles, literally : powers, then 
gifts of healing. For these two expressions we refer 
to ver. 10, where the workings of miracles evidently 
correspond to our dvvdwes, miraculous virtues. The 
persons on whom these gifts are bestowed, not having 
any importance in themselves, do not count, so to 
speak ; this is why the abstract expressions powers and 
gifts of healing are substituted for those which denote 
the individuals themselves, used in the preceding 
grades. For the same reason the apostle now substi- 
tutes for the adverbs expressly indicating rank, which 
had been used at the beginning, the vaguer terms: 
after that, then . . ., till he ends with simple enumera- 
tion.— The reading cira, then, in the Byz. (before 
xapicpata), is certainly preferable to the érera, after | 
that, of the other two families; comp. xv. 23, 24. 
The «ira is a softened continuation of the preceding 
érevta; it distinguishes less forcibly than the latter. 
In proportion as we come down in the scale, the 
subordination becomes less distinct. 

To this pair of gifts there succeeds a pair in which 
the notion of office is evidently the ruling one. For 
the offices in question are more or less external. 
The word dvtiArrprbes, helps, comes from the verb 
avTiNapBaverOar, which strictly signifies: to take a 
burden on oneself (the middle) instead of another 
(av7s); comp. Acts xx. 35; Rom. viii. 26. This term 
therefore denotes the various kinds of relief which the 
Church sought to procure for all sufferers, widows and 
orphans, the indigent, sick, strangers, travellers, etc. 
These various functions were afterwards united in the 
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ecclesiastical diaconate, male and female. How could 
it enter the mind of some exegetes to apply the term 
to the interpretation of tongues!—The x«uBepyices, 
governments or administrations, no doubt denote the 
various kinds of superintendence needed for the ex- 
ternal good order of the assemblies and of the worship 
of the Church. It was necessary to find and furnish 
the places of meeting, etc... . This all required what 
we should nowadays call committees, with their presi- 
dents. The various tasks were probably divided among 
the presbyters or elders, whose ministry was as ‘yet 
distinct from that of the teachers. Only gradually was 
the function of teaching assigned to those who were 
already charged with such external management. 
Comp. the passage already quoted, 1 Tim. v. 17, as. 
well as iil. 2; and Titus i. 9, where Paul insists that. 
the elder be capable of teaching and refuting those who 
oppose sound doctrine. We cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting here M. Renan’s beautiful remarks 
on this whole passage (Saint Paul, p. 410): ‘“ These 
functions: care of the suffering, the administration of 
the poor man’s pence, mutual assistance, are enumerated 
by Paul in the last place, and as humble matters. But 
his piercing eye can here too see the truth: ‘Take 
note, says he, ‘our least noble members are precisely 
the most honoured.’ ‘ Prophets, speakers of tongues, 
teachers, you shall pass away. Deacons, devoted 
widows, administrators of the goods of the Church, 
you shall remain ; you build for eternity.’” 

The apostle closes this enumeration with the gift of 
tongues, including in it here the gift of interpretation. 
On the expression: kinds of tongues, see on ver. 10. 
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The last place assigned to this gift in a list which, 
from the beginning, had taken a hierarchical character, 
can only have, whatever Meyer may say to the con- 
trary, one object, viz. to reduce as far as possible the 
importance to be attached to it.—The apostle started 
from the highest ministry in which gift and office 
appear combined and in their highest potency. Thence 
he passed through the various grades of gradual dis- 
junction of gifts and offices, to their widest separation, 
which appears in governments and administrations (as 
offices) on the one hand, and in speaking in tongues 
(as a gift) on the other. It is obvious that the classi- 
dication in our passage has an ecclesiastical character, 
and is no longer taken, like that of vers. 8-10, from 
‘the psychological viewpoint. This is the reason why 
prophecy here occupies a wholly different place from — 
that which it has in the first list. As we have often 
-said, there is nothing arbitrary in Paul’s writings, even 
where he seems to enumerate at random. The prin- 
ciple of order which he follows here is that of the 
importance of the gifts and offices, not their intrinsic 
nature. 

It is God, then, who has set in the Church all the 
different gifts and offices, and who has established 
among them a decreasing scale of value. The apostle 
does not state the conclusion from this fact, which 
was sufficiently apparent from what had been said in 
regard to the members set in the body by the hand of 
God. The result is this: No one should consider him- 
self as useless, or be so considered by the Church, 
because he is less brilliantly endowed than this or that 
other. Now he passes to a new enumeration in the 
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form of questions, to which the previous affirmation 
naturally gives rise: God Himself set these gifts in the 
Church. And how did He do it? Did He give them 
all to all? By no means, for that would have been 
to make every member a sort of whole body, conse- 
quently to render it independent of all the rest, and 
so destroy the body itself. God would not have 
individuals possessing all the gifts because He would 
not have any one in a position to be self-sufficient ; 
He so ordered things that the brethren should all 
need one another. Thus are explained the following 
questions : 

Vers. 29, 30. “Are all apostles? are all prophets ? 
are all teachers? are all powers? 30. Have all the 
gifts of healing? do all speak with tongues? do all 
interpret ?” —God has given to believers a certain 
spiritual endowment (ver. 28); but. side by side with 
this endowment He has left a blank in each of them, 
and so a want which does not allow him to separate 
himself from the rest. It is obvious that the questions 
are put so as to lead to the result which was expressed in 
regard to the members of the body in vers. 14-17. No 
individual ought to pose as self-sufficient. The body, as 
a whole, only exists on the condition that each member 
needs all the rest. The questions, all beginning with uy, 
all expect a negative answer: “‘ All are not, however, 
apostles?” None of those, therefore, who are not such, 
will be able to dispense with the brethren whom God 
has made apostles. And if this is true regarding 
apostles and prophets, it is also true in regard to all 
other gifts and offices.—It is unnecessary to understand 
éxovow before Suvdues, powers. This substantive may 
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very well be the predicate of the subject. The power 
of working miracles is identified with its possessor 
(ver. 28).—Helps and governments are omitted in this 
second list, probably because they did not greatly excite 
the ambition of believers. 

It follows, therefore, from this application to the 
Church, vers. 27-30: (1) that no one ought to regard 
himself as being unnecessary to the whole, since he 
has been placed there with his gift by God Himself 
(ver. 28) ; (2) and consequently, also, that no one ought 
to consider himself as possessed of self-sufficiency or as 
combining in himself all that is necessary for the life of 
the Church of which he is a member (vers. 29, 30). 

From these general principles the apostle might pass 
immediately to the practical applications he has in 
view. But, before entering on this subject, which will 
be treated in chap. xiv., he here inserts a meditation 
on the fundamental disposition of the Christian life, 
charity without which all gifts, whatever they may be, 
become useless, but which, on the other hand, gives 
them all their true consecration and alone assures their 
effectual and beneficent exercise (chap. xiii.). To our 
ver. 31, which forms the transition to this episode, there 
obviously corresponds ver. 1 of chap. xiv., whereby the 
apostle returns from this digression to his principal 
subject. 

Ver. 31. “But covet earnestly the best? gifts, and 
moreover I will show you a supremely excellent way.” 
—Theodoret has taken the first proposition interroga- 
tively. In that case it would contain a rebuke, either 
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in the sense: “ Are you careful to seek the most useful 
gifts? No, you seek the most brilliant;” or in this: 
“Do you seek the greatest cifts (the most brilliant) ? 
Yes, and itis your sin.” But neither of these mean- 
ings harmonizes with the following proposition. It 
leads us to take the first clause as an exhortation 
resulting from the application, vers. 27-30: “ All gifts 
are useful and in their place; you are right in seeking 
them. But (6é) let this search be especially after 
those by which you can contribute most to the edifica- 
of the whole.” The Sé is rather adversative, as de 
Wette thinks, and as is proved by Edwards against 
Meyer. Holsten rightly remarks that the adjective 
ought to be detached from the substantive: ‘Seek 
gifts, and the best ones.” The reading of the received 
text xpetrrova, better, which is that of the Greco-Lats. 
and Byz., seems to me preferable to the Alex. reading: 
peilova, greater. This is taken, probably, from the 
passages xiii. 13 and xiv. 5, which have been mistaken 
for parallels to this. The adjective xpetrrov, strictly 
more powerful and so more useful, is evidently taken 
here in this second meaning: the gifts most capable 
of producing the common edification. The word pelfov 
would have the same meaning, but less naturally.—By 
these better gifts, there have been understood faith, 
hope, and charity (xiii. 13), but wrongly. Never, in 
Paul’s language, are the gifts, which are the means of 
Christian activity, confounded with the virtues which 
are the very elements of life. The sequel will show 
that Paul has especially in view prophecy and teaching. 
—It is asked how he can stir up believers to seek gifts. 
Does not the very term gifts imply that they are 
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received, not acquired by labour? Must we with 
Reuss see here an insoluble contradiction between the 
two elements of Paul’s view: Divine gift and human 
pursuit? But first the pursuit can take place in the 
way of prayer, an act which agrees easily with the 
notion of gift. Then the gift may exist in the believer 
as a germ in a natural talent which it is his mission to 
cultivate, but which he may also leave buried. No 
doubt there were among the Corinthians more prophets 
and teachers potentially than really. Love for the 
Church would have developed those gifts; but they 
were decaying in consequence of the false direction 
which the new life had taken. See this idea of &Aodv, 
covet, taken up again in the second part of xiv. 1. At 
the moment when he was about to develop it, all at 
once Paul stops, seized with the need of expressing a 
feeling which has for a long time filled his heart in 
view of the spiritual state of this Church. What does 
he mean by speaking of a supremely excellent way, 
which he proceeds to describe? Is it the normal way 
of attaining to the possession of the most desirable 
sifts? The way would thus be the true mode of the 
&mrobv, Or is it the way in a more general sense, the 
way of holiness and salvation, in opposition to gifts 
which of themselves cannot sanctify and save? Com- 
mentators are divided between the two meanings. 
The former seems at first better to suit the context; 
it 1s adopted by Chrysostom, Meyer, Osiander, de 
Wette, Edwards, and yet the latter is alone really 
admissible, as has been clearly seen by Tertullian, 
Hstius, Olshausen, Ruckert, Hofmann, Holsten. This 
appears from the relation between our verse and that 
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by which it is resumed, xiv. 1. There we find clearly 
expressed the idea of a contrast between seeking love 
and coveting gifts. Consequently, in the apostle’s 
view, love is by no means mentioned here as a means 
of succeeding in the pursuit of gifts, but as a virtue 
to be sought first of all and for itself. Meyer and 
Edwards object that this meaning would have required 
dard, but (Meyer), or suas, nevertheless (Edwards), 
instead of ér, moreover; but wrongly. The apostle 
rises from the encouragement to seek gifts to another 
recommendation, viz. to walk (08s) in charity. The 
cab ért, and moreover, suits this meaning: “ Seek gifts, 
and, moreover, I will now describe a way which is still 
better than the exercise of gifts, even the best, that 
whereby alone the possession and exercise of gifts will 
truly become a blessing.” I find in Holsten nearly 
the same thought thus expressed: “ Paul shows that 
above all gifts and the aspiration after them, there 
is a higher. way open to the Christian—love. The 
Corinthians find therein the true standard by which 
to appreciate the value of this aspiration and of its 
satisfaction.” It would be possible to connect ére 
with xa0’ srepBérnv; but in this way we only form a 
pleonasm ; ér- is naturally joined with the verb: “And 
moreover I have to show you...” Comp. Acts i. 
26.—The form Ka’ drepBornv, in superabundance, 
excellently, is somewhat frequent in Paul’s writings : 
sometimes it relates to the verb (2 Cor. i. 8; Gal. i. 
13); sometimes it qualifies the adjective or the sub- 
stantive it accompanies; so Rom. vill. 13 («ad bmep8. 
duaprwrds), and perhaps 2 Cor. iv. 17. Here, applying 
it to the verb, with Grotius and Ewald, we should be 
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brought to the meaning: ‘ And to give superabundance 
of clearness or certainty, I again point out to you the 
true way.” But first this meaning would attach to 
the false explanation of the word way, which we have 
set aside; and in any case, the indication of the way 
would not be in the least superfluous, for Paul gives 
it a whole chapter. The idea of superabundance or 
excellence therefore qualifies the way itself. The 
supremely excellent way whereby the Christian ought 
to seek to attain the end of life is charity. Reuss 
explains : “A supreme rule which is to guide you in 
your judgment.” The explanation is grammatically 
correct ; but the way designates not the rule for judg- 
ing gifts, but love itself, which should guide the use of 
them.—The present Setcvups, I show, simply announces 
what Paul is about to do in the following passage (in 
reply to Edwards). 


I]. Taz Way par eacellence (Cuar. XTIL). 


This chapter has been called a hymn. In tone 
indeed it is truly lyrical, especially in the first verses. 
Charity is poetically personified. In this respect the 
passage resembles some others in St. Paul’s writings, 
such as the end of chap. xv. of our Epistle, that of 
chap. vii. of the Romans, or that of chap. iii. of the First 
Epistle to Timothy. These are, so to speak, specimens 
of a sublime speaking in tongues, interpreted by the 
glossolalete* himself. “There is here,” as Heinrici well 
says, “such warmth as could only proceed from the 


' We may be allowed to use this expression, taken from the Greek, to 
designate one who spoke in tongues. 
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purest experience of charity. It is as if love itself 
stood before us, filled with its holy peace and profound 
sympathy.” The apostle develops three thoughts: 
(1) the uselessness of gifts, even the highest, without 
charity, vers. 1-3; (2) the intrinsic excellence of 
charity, vers. 4-7; (3) the eternal duration of charity, 
and of charity alone, vers. 8-13. Thus is proved the 
assertion of ver. 31, that to walk in love is the way 
par excellence; for it alone guides us to the absolute 
end. 


VERS. 1-3. 


Without love, the most eminent gifts confer no real 
worth on their possessor. 

Ver. 1. “Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, I am only a 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.”—Hitherto the 
apostle had put the gift of tongues at the end of each 
of his lists (xii. 10, 28, 30). Here he puts it foremost, 
because now he rises from the least valuable to the 
most useful gift. To give assurance of his perfect 
impartiality in the valuation he proceeds to make, he 
supposes himself exercising this gift, as indeed he really 
possessed it in a rare degree (xiv. 18). And to express 
its insufliciency more forcibly, he does not consider it 
only as it appeared in the Church of Corinth, and was 
an object of ambition to its members; he raises it 
hypothetically to the most magnificent realization of it 
possible. Paul supposes himself in possession of the 
languages of all thinking and speaking beings, terres- 
trial and celestial. Some, Thiersch for example, refer 
the term tongues of men to the various tongues spoken 
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by the apostles on the day of Pentecost, and tongues of 
angels to the gift of tongues as it flourished at Corinth. 
The former of these terms would thus designate the 
real tongues spoken by different nations: Arabic, 
Latin, ete. But independently of the question relating 
to the nature of the gift of tongues on the day of 
Pentecost, a question which we shall afterwards treat 
(chap. xiv. end), by thus identifying the gift of tongues 
at Corinth with the tongues of angels, the apostle 
would have raised it even above that gift in the form 
in which it appeared at Pentecost, which is impossible. 
For the gift in its original form remains of course the 
perfect type of that kind of spiritual manifestation. 
Paul therefore simply means: “ Imagine a man en- 
dowed with all the powers of terrestrial and celestial 
language... .” It is inconceivable how Meyer, with - 
this passage before him, can persist in applying the — 
term tongue to the physical organ of speech, which 
would lead to the meaning: “ Though I had in my 
mouth, I, Paul, the tongues of millions of men and of 
angels.” 

In translating I have rendered the word ayarn by 
the term charity, rather than by love. And for this 
reason : our word love combines two notions which are 
expressed in Greek by two different words: éydry and 
épws. The second denotes the love of desire, which 
seeks its own satisfaction in the being loved, love as it 
appears to us in Plato’s beautiful myth (in the Sympo- 
sium), where it is represented as the son of poverty 
and wealth; it is this shade of meaning particularly 
which attaches in French to the word love (amour). 
But the Greek language knows another love, the love 
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of complacency, which is much more disinterested, 
which contemplates, approves, and yields itself: this is 
aydan, a word which is certainly related to the verb 
diryauar, to admire. To this term it seems to me the 
word charity better corresponds. In our passage the 
feeling expressed by @yd7n is mainly love of our neigh- 
bour (vers. 4~7); now this love, being according to 
Paul an emanation from the love of God, takes the 
character of disinterestedness, purity, and freeness 
which distinguishes Divine love.’ 

But how are we to suppose speaking in tongues 
apart from faith, and faith divorced from charity which 
is its fruit? Is not the apostle’s supposition merely a 
threat fitted to alarm his readers? Experience proves 
that a man, after opening his heart with faith to the 
joy of salvation, may very soon cease to walk in the 
way of sanctification, shrink from complete self- 
surrender, and, while making progress in mystical 
feeling, become more full of self and devoid of love 
than he ever was. Such is the issue of the religious 
sybaritism of which revivals furnish so many examples. 
Christianity, instead of acting as a principle of devo- 
tion, turns into poetry, sentimentality, and fine speaking. 
It may even happen that, after a real and serious 
conversion, love may be at first developed in the heart 
and life, but afterwards, in consequence of some practical 
unfaithfulness, and through a want of vigilance, leading 
to spiritual pride, charity may be gradually chilled. 
The gifts originally received remain in some measure, 

1 [The verbal criticism of this paragraph applies, in a measure, to the 


English as well as to the French words, though perhaps hardly so conclu- 
sively, in favour of the adoption of charity.—Tr. ] 
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but the inner life has disappeared. In this second case, 
the perfect yéyova, “I have become and am for the 
future,” is still more easily explained than in the first. 
The apostle’s thought might therefore be rendered 
thus: “If, after giving myself to Christ, I became the 
most eminent Christian poet the Church had, and my 
heart were void of charity . . .”—The two terms brass 
and cymbal, which denote, the one a piece of un- 
wrought metal, struck to produce sound, the other the 
concave plate, used so frequently in the East as a 
musical instrument, perfectly describe the inflation of 
an exalted imagination, and an over-excited sensibility. 
Religious language is then no longer the natural over- 
flowing of a heart filled with love; it resembles the 
resonant sound of a dead and hollow instrument. We 
might apply the word yarxés, brass, as we sometimes 
do in French, to the trumpet ; but, as Meyer says, Paul 
begins with a vague expression to pass to one more 
specific. Suidas says that the expression Sedwvazov 
Xarxciov was a proverbial name for those who speak 
much and do nothing (Heinrici). The word draddtov 
denotes in general what makes a great noise, such as a 
war-cry. 

Ver. 2. “And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and [though I have] all 
knowledge ; and though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, but have not charity, lam nothing.” 
—The apostle rises to the higher gifts. The gift of 
the prophet and that of the teacher (knowledge) aire 
here joined together by the expression : knowing all 
mysteries, which, from its position, seems to be con- 
nected with both. And in fact both relate to the 
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understanding of God’s plan of salvation. Now this 
plan is the supreme mystery, and contains within it all 
particular mysteries (comp. ii. 7). It is to the latter, 
to certain details as to the final accomplishment of 
salvation, for example, that the revelations granted to 
the prophets specially refer ; whereas knowledge denotes 
the understanding of salvation itself in its totality, and 
as already accomplished and revealed in Christ. The 
expression «devas yraow, to know knowledge, is a 
familiar form in Greek. To be remarked is the article 
before yvdous, the knowledge, a form by which Paul 
means: all it is possible to have; and the adjective 
mas, all, thrice repeated, with the words mystery, 
knowledge, and faith, supposes each of those gifts 
possessed in its ideal perfection, like that of tongnes in 
ver. 1.—Commentators explain otherwise than I have 
done the relation between the three propositions con- 
cerning prophecy, the understanding of mysteries and 
knowledge. .Heinrici finds two gifts here: (1) prophecy, 
with which he connects the understanding of mysteries, 
and (2) knowledge properly so called. But how can 
knowledge (yaow) be thus separated from (cidé) 
knowing? Edwards rather connects the second pro- 
position with the third. Meyer applies the three 
propositions to one and the same gift, prophecy; 
but xu. 8 expressly distinguishes prophecy from 
knowledge. 

Faith is taken here in the same sense as in xii. 9; 
the assurance, founded on the feeling of reconciliation, 
that nothing can resist us when we are really domg the 
work of God. Possible obstacles are represented under 
the figure of a mountain to be removed, as in Matt. 
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xvi. 20. The abrupt brevity of the phrase which 
closes this paragraph: I am nothing, contrasts with 
the long developments given to the preceding proposi- 
tions. Behold the fruit of all those magnificent gifts : 
all speech, all knowledge, all power, and yet nothing! 
What such a man has done may be of value to the 
Church; to himself it is nothing, because there was no 
love in it. Love alone is anything in the eyes of love. 
—But how is it credible that a man can reach this 
height of knowledge and power in God without love 2 
Here, again, are we not face to face with an impossible 
supposition? No; the faith of first days may develop 
more or less exclusively in the direction of knowledge 
(ver. 2°) or of force of will (ver. 2°), as well as in the 
direction of sensibility (ver. 1); comp. Luke ix. 54, 
where James and John ask the Lord to bring down fire ; 
from heaven on the Samaritan village. Faith is there, 
but where is charity? This is what Jesus points out 
to them. Or there are believers who may have pre- 
served the gift of prophesying, of driving out demons, 
of working miracles, while in the eyes of Him who tries 
the heart and reins they are only workers of iniquity ; 
comp. Matt. vii. 22. In our day, too, one may be a 
celebrated theologian, the instrument of powerful 
revivals, the author of beautiful works in the kingdom 
of God, a missionary with a name filling the world ; if 
in all these things the man is self-seeking, and if it is 
not the Divine breath of charity which animates him, 
in God’s eyes this is only seeming, not being. The 
apostle goes further still. 

Ver. 3. “And though I distributed? all my goods, 

1T. R. with K: Yousfw : all the rest : Warton, 
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and though I gave my body to be burned,’ but had not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.”—The apostle here 
comes to acts which appear to have the greatest value, 
because they seem identical with charity itself. In the 
first, it is the office of dvtis, help (xii. 28), rising to 
the most magnanimous sacrifice, the complete giving 
away of all possessed in behalf of the poor. We must 
read, not the present yoito, but the aorist: Wopicw. 
The second denotes a summary gift bestowed once for 
all; the first would apply rather to a continuous giving 
day by day ; youifew, to break down into pieces to give 
away. Edwards rightly observes that the term implies 
two things: (1) the gift bestowed by the giver’s own 
hand; (2) on a multitude.—Finally, to the sacrifice of 
means made for men, Paul adds the highest sacrifice, 
that of life, offered to God. How are we to conceive 
of this sacrifice? Can it be that of a man who rushes 
into a house on fire to save one in sickness? But 
the a, in order that, seems to imply the intention of 
perishing. It is rather the acceptance of martyrdom 
which is in question. If there is a case in which the 
Alexandrine reading should be set aside without hesita- 
tion, it is that of the variant xavyjowpuar, that I moy 
glory. Hither the copyists have read y for 0, or more 
likely they have been too eager to introduce the reason 
which would annul the value of the martyrdom, and 
have anticipated the following words: but have not 
charity, which become superfluous. In any of the cases 
previously pointed out, the expressed cause of nothing- 


'T. R, with C K: xavdnrowos (that I may be burned); DEF GL: 
xavdnoowas (same meaning); x AB: xavynowmas (that I may glorify 
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ness is no other than the absence of love; it is also the 
only one which suits the context. Here, again, is one 
of the cases in which Westcott and Hort, by maintain- 
ing this reading, abandoned even by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf, have only proved the inconvenient con- 
sequence of partisanship. It is probable that of the 
readings cavOjowuar of C K (future subjunctive) and 
cavOjcouat of the Greco-Lats. (future indicative), we 
ought to prefer the second. The form of the future 
subjunctive is a barbarism only found in later writers. 
The indicative with #a often occurs in the New Testa- 
ment (ix. 15; Gal. ii. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 1, etc.). 

But how can such acts be done otherwise than from 
love? The sacrifice of goods may be carried out in 
the spirit of ostentation, or may proceed from a desire 
of self-justification, and consequently be dictated by a 
wholly different feeling from love. It may be so like- 
wise with the sacrifice of life. Witness the funeral pile 
of Peregrinus, in Lucian, or that of the Hindoo who 
had himself burned at Athens, under Augustus, and 
whose tomb was pointed out, according to Strabo, with 
a pompous inscription, relating how “he had immor- 
talized himself.” The pagan Lucian himself calls such 
men xevddoko dvOpwmoa., Certainly it is not such the 
apostle has in view, but a Christian carrying to this 
degree the appearance of love to Christ, while seeking 
at bottom only his own fame or self-merit in the eyes 
of God. There is the well-known case of the presbyter 
who, when giving himself up to death as a confessor 
of the faith, was accompanied by a Christian, with 
whom he was at variance, and who asked him to forgive 
him before dying. He absolutely refused him the 
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reconciliation asked with such importunity. Arrived 
at the place of execution, he faltered, denied, while 
the other boldly confessed and perished in his place. 
He might have persisted from shame of denying His 
Lord, and to avoid being taxed with cowardice. His 
martyrdom would not have been on that account more 
acceptable to God. The trickeries of self-love are 
unfathomable, and deceive the very man who is their 
instrument. — The ovdé& wdedoduar, tt profiteth me 
nothing, is here substituted for the ovSé eiué, I am 
nothing, of ver. 2, because now it is not the worth 
of the person but of the acts which is in question. 
What was intended to assure me of salvation, has 
no value in the eyes of God, whenever the object of 
it becomes self, in the form of self-merit or of human 
glory. Love accepts only what is inspired by love. 

Such is the first reason fitted to justify the xaé’ 
umepBoryv of ver. 31, the supreme excellence of the 
way which is called charity. The most eminent gifts, 
the most heroic acts avail nothing the instant they are 
not inspired by it. The .absolute worth of charity also 
appears from the opposite consideration : while without 
it, all is nothing, it produces all of itself. It is the 
mother of all the virtues, “the bond of perfection,” as 
St. Paul himself says, Col. iii. 14. 


Vers. 4-7. 


The following picture is not drawn at random, and, 
so to speak, at the good pleasure of the author. It is 
as closely connected with the state of his readers as the 
foregoing passage. It is a mirror in which the Church 
is called to contemplate the humiliating image of what 
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it has become, while it beholds the state which it is 
called to endeavour to attain. While tracing it, the 
apostle has two things constantly before his eyes: on 
the one hand, the figure of Him who realized on 
earth the ideal of a life of charity ; on the other, the 
remembered sins against charity to which the Corin- 
thians had given way in the exercise of the fair gifts 
bestowed on their Church, because the use of them had 
not been subordinated to this cardinal virtue.—The 
apostle begins with the two essential features which 
characterize this disposition, the one negative, the 
other positive. 

Ver. 4°. “Charity suffereth long, it is kind.”— 
Suffereth long, in regard to wrongs, even repeated, 
from our neighbour; here is the victory over a just 
resentment. The term paxpobupety denotes the long 
waiting time during which the man refuses to give 
way to his @vyos.—Kind, full of goodness, animated 
by the constant need to make oneself useful ; it is the 
victory over idle selfishness and comfortable self-pleas- 
ing. The verb ypnorevecOa, from ypnords (xpdopar), 
strictly denotes the disposition to put oneself at the 
service of others.—Jn tolerandis malis, says Calvin, 
in regard to the former of these terms; in conferendis 
bonis, in relation to the latter. 

There follow eight negative qualities, which unfold 
the contents of the former of these two terms, the 
Max poOvuper, 

Vers. 4°-6*. “ Charity envieth not; charity vaunteth 
not itself, charity is not puffed up, 5. doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not 
easily provoked, taketh not account of evil; 6% 
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rejoiceth not in unrighteousness.” —The connection 
between the first four dispositions is obvious. With 
envy, which bears on the advantages of others, there 
is naturally connected boasting in regard to one’s 
own. The word eprepevecOar is of unknown: origin. 
Perhaps it is an onomatopoeia, the reduplication of the 
first syllable expressing vain boasting, or perhaps it 
is connected with zépa, beyond, and denotes the act 
of transgressing the just measure. It has also been 
derived from the Latin perperam (preter operam ). 
The ancient commentators sometimes take it for the 
vice of precipitancy, sometimes for that of boastfulness. 
Others, affectation, petulance, or frivolity (see Edwards). 
The most probable meaning is that of ostentation. It 
is easy to understand from the passages xii. 14-17 and 
21-26, the application of these first two terms to the 
state of the Church of Corinth. The inconsiderate use of 
the dictum: “All things are lawful for me” (vi. 12, x. 23), 
serves also to explain the second. Hence the transition 
to inflation, as the inward source of the two preceding 
evils. The word ¢vevodcGa: was used, iv. 6, to denote 
the presumptuous self-satisfaction with which certain 
Corinthians were filled ; comp. in general chaps. i-iv. 
Vers. 5, 6% Finally the want of propriety, doyy- 
poovvy ; forgetfulness of seemliness, respect, politeness ; 
this term points back to the rebukes xi. 5 (the demean- 
our of women) and 21, 22 (the conduct in the Holy 
Supper). We shall see in chap. xiv., from the limits 
which the apostle sees himself forced to put to the use 
of certain gifts, how those who possess them set them- 
selves above the respect due to the Church and to 
those who possess different and still more useful eifts. 
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—These four terms relate rather to the abuse of gifts ; 
the following four bear on the Christian life in general. 
—lIt is impossible on reading the phrase: seeketh not 
its own, to avoid recalling what was said, chaps. vill.-x., 
of the use which many members of the Church without 
charity made of their spiritual liberty, showing not 
the least concern for the salvation of the weak, provided 
they might enjoy pleasures in which they thought 
they had a right to indulge. The term to be 
provoked no doubt alludes to the dissensions and law- 
suits (chap. vi.).—The phrase AoyifecOar 7d Kaxdv, to 
reckon the evil, has been explained in the sense of 
suspecting evil or meditating it with a view to injuring 
others; but the article before «axév seems to indicate 
that the evil in question is there, realized, rather than 
an evil to be done; and as to the first meaning, it has 
been remarked, not without reason (see Edwards), that 
it would rather require évOupeio@a (Matt. ix. 4). It is 
better, therefore, to understand: “does not rigorously 
take account of the wrongs it has to bear from its 
neighbour ;” comp. 2 Cor. v. 19; Rom. iv. 6. Charity, 
instead of entering evil as a debt in its account-book, 
voluntarily passes the sponge over what it endures.— 
Finally, it feels no criminal joy on seeing the faults 
which may be committed by men of an opposite party. 
Rather than eagerly turn to account the wrong which an 
adversary thus does to himself, it mourns on account 
of it. This last proposition is the transition to the 
first of the five positive qualities which are afterwards 
mentioned. 

Vers. 6", 7. “But it rejoiceth with the truth; 7. 
covereth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
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things, endureth all things.”—It is impossible to leave 
out of account the cvv, with, which enters into the 
composition of the verb cuvyalpew (to rejoice with), and 
to translate simply: .rejoiceth in the truth. Truth is 
here personified as charity itself is. They are two 
sisters ; when truth triumphs, charity rejoices with it. 
We might understand by truth the preaching of salva- 
tion; but it seems more natural here to give it a 
general meaning, corresponding to the word unright- 
eousness, in the preceding proposition ; the subject in 
question is truth in opposition to falsehood. Love 
chooses to see the truth coming to light and triumph- 
ing, even if it should be contrary to the opinion 
cherished by it, rather than to see error which might 
be most useful to it holding its ground. 

Ver. 7 continues to develop the positive good done 
by charity. Here properly begins the development 
of the second fundamental feature of charity, the 
xpnoteverar; it 7s kind. In four master-strokes the 
apostle draws in a complete and indelible manner the 
portrait of this angel of goodness come down from 
heaven. The verb otéyw (tego), to cover, might here 
signify, as usually in Paul’s style (ix. 12), to bear; but 
it would be difficult to avoid a tautology with the 
fourth term, imopévew, to endure. It is better there- 
fore to understand the word in the sense of to excuse. 
Charity seeks to excuse others, to throw a mantle over 
their faults, charging itself, if need be, with all the 
painful results which may follow. This conduct is 
explained by the following term: 7 believeth all 
things. The term believe usually refers to God; here 
it denotes apparently confidence in man ; but in reality 
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this confidence has for its object the Divine in man, 
all that remains in him of God’s image. For it is this 
which leads charity to interpret the conduct of fellow- 
men rather in a good sense.—Of course this faith goes 
only to the point where sight arrests it by discovering 
distinctly the opposite of the good which it loved to 
suppose. But, even then, the task of charity is not at 
an end: where it must cease to believe, it still hopes. 
While recognising with pain the present triumph of 
sin, it cherishes the hope of the future victory of good. 
—And in this generous hope it does not weary ; it 
holds on, drouéve, Taking part with the Divine long- 
suffering, it endures with perseverance; brropevev, 
literally: to hold on under (a burden). Here the 
matter in question is not evil in general, as in the 
oréyet, but personal wrongs. By this last word, the 
apostle returns to that with which he had started : love 
is long-suffering, and thus he finds the transition to the 
third idea of the chapter: the objective permanence of 
charity. 


VERS, 8-13. 


The absolute duration of charity is developed in 
these last verses: first, in opposition to gifts, then 
even in contrast to the other two fundamental virtues, 
faith and hope. Thus the apostle completes the de- 
monstration of his thought: charity is the supremely 
excellent way. 

Vers. 8-10. “Charity never faileth.1 As to pro- 
phecies,” they shall be done away ; as to tongues, they 


17, R. with DEFGKLIt: xmas; SABC: wirre:. 
2 Bi wpoQnrsie xarapynbyosrees (prophecy shall be done away). 
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shall cease; as to knowledges, they shall be done 
away. 9, For’ we know in part, and we prophesy 
in part. 10. But when that which is perfect is come,’ 
that which is in part shall be done away.”—The first 
words: never faileth, are, as it were, the theme of the 
following passage. This is why the subject: charity, is 
repeated, The best proof of the absolute value of charity 
is its eternal permanence in contrast to everything else, 
even the most excellent ; and the subjective persistence 
of charity in the believer (ver. 7) is the prelude, as it 
were, of this objective permanence.—It seems as if the 
verb ought to be in the future; but the present is here, 
as often, that of the idea.—The two readings : wimre 
and ¢xqimre, have almost the same meaning: the 
former, however, is the simpler and more probable. 
An allusion to the spot from which the fall takes 
place (é«) is unnecessary. The verb zimrew, to fall, 
cannot, as Holsten would have it, refer solely to the 
value of charity in this sense: It never loses its worth. 
The following antitheses: shall be done away, shall 
cease, prove clearly that its duration is the point in 
question. Prophesying and speaking in tongues will 
cease, but not loving. 

The transient character of gifts, even the most 
eminent, such as prophecy and knowledge (between 
which Paul introduces, as an inferior gift, speaking in 
tongues), proves their relative and secondary value. 
The Vatie. reads the singular wpo¢yreia; all the other 
documents have the plural.—To what epoch does the 


Ps A FG: yoasss xerapynduoovras (knowledges shall be done away), 
instead of yywots xarapyndnoeras (knowledge ...)in BDKL, 

2 K L read 0¢ (but), instead of yep (for). 

3 T. R. here reads with KL Syr. : rors (then). 
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abolition of prophecy belong ? If history is consulted, 
it seems to answer: toward the end of the second and 
during the third century. For the Doctrine of the 
Twelve Apostles shows us the prophets still in full 
activity in the first half of the second century. But 
the apostle’s answer, in ver. 10, certainly makes the 
abolition of prophecy, as well as that of tongues 
and of knowledge, coincident with the advent of the 
perfect state; consequently with Christ’s glorious 
coming, which will introduce this state. It is vain 
to attempt to fix an interval between the abolition 
announced in ver. 8 and the 7d tédevov éAOeiv, the 
advent of perfection, of ver. 10. But if, according to 
this text, the total abolition of gifts cannot take place 
before the end of the present economy, there may come 
about a modification in their phenomenal manifestation. 
The very figure which the apostle uses in ver. 11 — 
easily leads to the idea of a gradual metamorphosis, 
which will pass over their mode of manifestation. For 
the speaking of the child, its mode of feeling and 
thinking, do not give place suddenly to the analogous 
faculties of the mature man; the change in these three 
respects takes place insensibly and progressively. So 
the spiritual gifts granted to the primitive Church, 
while accompanying and supporting the Church to the 
very threshold of the perfect state, need not do so 
necessarily in the same form as at the beginning. 
Prophecy may be transformed into animated preach- 
ing; speaking in tongues may appear in the form: of 
religious poetry and music; knowledge continue to 
accomplish its task by the catechetical and theological 
teaching of Christian truth (see on chap. xiv. conclusion). 


CHAP. XIII. 9. 2 al. 


In speaking of tongues Paul substitutes for the word 
katapyeicOa, be done away, the term mavecOax, to cease, 
become silent. This feverish agitation of discoursings 
in tongues, which uplifted the Church of Corinth, will 
calm down.—The reading yvéces, knowledges, of the 
Sinait. and the G'reco-Lats., is regarded by most, even 
by Tischendorf, as an assimilation to the preceding 
substantives. But sufficient account has not been taken 
of Ruckert’s remarks. It is not the true knowledge 
which shall cease; it is only the various fragments 
of knowledge, received here below (yvdéces), which 
shall pass away to give place to perfect knowledge 
(ver. 12). | 

Ver. 9. The reading yap, for, is evidently preferable 
to the 6é, then, of the Byz. The apostle wishes to 
explain why this doing away shall take place. Prophecy 
lifts on each occasion only a corner of the veil which 
covers the plan of God and its final accomplishment. 
Similarly the isolated acts of spiritual knowledge grasp 
the truth of salvation only in fragments, and conse- 
quently every particular point of the great fact. Even 
to possess the complete knowledge of one point, the 
whole would require to be known distinctly. Now this 
full and only true knowledge is not granted us in the 
present economy. As to tongues, the apostle does not 
think it necessary to justify their disappearance. The 
reason for it is too evident: it is their ecstatic character. 
The only ground for ecstatic transport is that we are 
not yet living fully in the reality of the Divine. When 
we live in God, we are in Him without going out of 
ourselves. This is why there is no ecstasy in the life 
of Jesus, at least after His baptism. 
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Ver. 10. But far from being an impoverishment of 
the Church, this loss of gifts, on the contrary, will 
coincide with her rising to the possession of perfect 
fulness; it will be the imperfect melting into the 
perfect. In contrast to the term é« pépous, in part, one 
would expect 70 wav, the whole, the entire. But it is 
not without reason that the apostle says 70 7édeov, the 
perfect, substituting the idea of perfection in quality 
for that of completeness in quantity. For the future 
knowledge will differ from that which we have here in 
mode, still more than in extent. Our view will not 
only embrace the totality of Divine things; but it will 
contemplate them from the centre, and consequently 
in their real essence. At present not only do we 
know only fragments, but even these we discern but 
indistinctly.—The aor. Oy, shall have come, alludes 
to a fixed and positively expected moment, which can — 
be no other than that of the Advent.—The apostle 
uses a comparison to illustrate the necessity of this 
substitution of the perfect for the imperfect. 

Ver. 11. “ When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
felt as a child, I thought as a child;* when I became a 
man, | put away childish things.” —Man’s natural growth 
is a figure of that of the Church; both follow the same 
law, that of development and transformation. In 
proportion as the faculties, in course of development, 
acquire a higher mode of activity, the previous mode 
ceases of itself.—It seems evident to me, as to most 
commentators, that by the three terms, Aaneiv, to speak, 
ppoveiv, to feel, aspire (this term expresses the unity of 
feeling, thought, and will), and AoyifecOau, to think, the 

‘T. R. with E F G K LL P Syr. here reads d¢ (but), omitted byx A BD. 
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apostle alludes to the three gifts mentioned, vers. 9-11; 
speaking corresponds to tongues, aspiration to pro- 
phecy, and thinking to knowledge. The gift of tongues 
corresponds in the Divine domain to the babbling of the 
child in its first joyous experience of life. Prophecy, 
whose glance penetrates to the perfection yet to come, 
corresponds to the ardent aspiration of the childish 
heart, which goes out eagerly into the future, expecting 
from it joy and happiness ; and knowledge, which seeks 
to penetrate Divine truth, corresponds to the simple 
thoughts whereby the infant mind seeks to find an 
explanation of things. It is therefore a groundless 
objection which Holsten makes to this triple and 
obvious correlation when he alleges the absence of all 
relation between the dpoveiv, aspire after, and prophecy. 
—The active verb xatypynxa, I put away, I put an end 
to, denotes the spontaneity of this surrender. As it is 
with pride that the young man shakes off the puerili- 
ties of childhood, so it is with profound satisfaction 
that the mature man substitutes the manly activity of 
the profession which he has embraced for the passionate 
dreams of childhood and youth. Such is the image of 
what will be experienced by the faithful when the 
perfect state for which they are preparing shall be 
unveiled to them, at Christ’s coming. Then they will 
willingly let fall all those rudiments of the spiritual life 
with which they were delighted, inflated perhaps, as 
was the case at Corinth. It is from this point that we 
can perfectly understand the delicate allusion, 1. 7.— 
M. Sabatier (?Apétre Paul, p. 7), failing to understand 
the comparison which the apostle makes, thinks that he 
is here speaking of himself, that he wishes to describe 
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his spiritual state immediately after his conversion, and 
that in the same sense in which he applied the image 
of the child to the spiritual state of the Corinthians, 
lil. 1 seq. He thus finds in our ver. 11 a proof of the 
considerable changes which took place in the apostle’s 
convictions from the time of his conversion up to the 
date when he wrote this letter..—Such a misunder- 
standing is without parallel. 

The following verse contains the explanation of this 
comparison. 

Ver. 12. “For now we see through a glass darkly ; 
but then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I have been known.”—The 
ordinary application of the two parts of this verse to 
the gift of knowledge seems to me mistaken. Why 
should the apostle in this application omit the oift of 
prophecy? We shall find that the terms of the first 
half of the verse apply as naturally to the last eift as 
those of the second half to knowledge. As to tongues 
he omits them, as already in ver. 9. He does not think 
it necessary to revert expressly to their future dis- 
appearance.—The object of Prémev, to see, is here God 
Himself, with His plan of grace and glory toward us. 
The mirrors of the ancients were of metal; those made 
at Corinth were famous. The image which they pre- 
sented could never be perfectly distinct. There is no 
ground for Riickert’s idea that what is meant is a 
window formed of semi-transparent glass or of a square 
of horn. Tertullian already understood it so: Velut 
per corneum specular (see Edwards). The &, through, 


'“The points in question here,” says he, “as the parallel passages prove, 
are childhood and ripe age in the Christian life,” 
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on which this view rested, may signify: by means of. 
Or the term through may be suggested by the fact that 
the image seems to be placed behind the surface of the 
mirror.—We perceive Divine things, says the apostle, 
only by means of their image in a mirror. Plato had 
already expressed a similar idea in his famous comparison 
ofthe cave. This figure signifies two things: knowledge 
of a mediate character, and for that very reason always 
more or less confused.—Ev aiviyyarts, literally: in the — 
form of enigma. The word aivyua denotes a sentence 
which, without expressly saying the thing, leaves it to 
be guessed. It thus serves to bring out the relative 
obscurity in the manifestation of Divine things, which 
we now possess. If we apply the expression exclu- 
sively to the gift of knowledge, we shall see in the 
mirror, with some, space and time, those necessary 
forms of all our ideas, or the categories of reason which 
determine all its processes; Paul in that case would 
have here anticipated Kant. Or, according to others, 
Paul is thinking of the facts of sacred history as mani- 
festing God’s character and essence, or of the revelations 
of Scripture in general. - Holsten combines these two 
last interpretations. But do we not arrive at a more 
natural explanation of the apostle’s words, if we apply 
them to the gift of prophecy? The image in the 
mirror corresponds in this case to the inward picture 
which the Spirit of God produces in the prophet’s soul 
at the time of his vision, and in which the Divine 
thought is revealed to him. And the expression: in 
the form of enigma, which we have translated darkly, 
exactly renders the character of such a picture. The 
prophet required in every case to apply his whole 
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attention to the vision to extract from it the idea 
of the fact revealed to him; comp. 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. 
What seems to me to confirm this meaning is the 
analogy of the terms used by Paul to those of the 
Pentateuch, particularly in the passage Num. xii. 6-8, 
where the Lord says: “If there be a a among 
you, I will make Myself known unto him, év opdpats, in 
a vision, and I will speak unto him, & émve, in a 
dream ; but My servant Moses is not so... . With 
him I speak mouth to mouth, crowa cata ordpa, and he 
seeth Me, év cida, manifestly, and not 8’ aimypydror, 
wm engmas (confused representations).” With this 
mediate view of the Divine, by means of prophetic 
picture, the apostle contrasts the immediate intuition 
which will be the character of future contemplation ; 
_ and he here uses expressions which remind us of what 
is said in the Old Testament regarding the incompar- 
able mode of communication between God and Moses 
(Deut. xxxiv. 10: mouth to mouth, and Ex. xxxiii. 11: 
evétios evatrio, face to face). The communication which 
God granted to Moses, and to Moses only, was a kind 
of anticipation of the final mode of intuition here 
described ; comp. Num. xu. 8 (LXX.): «ab thy So€av 
Tod Kupiou ede, and he saw the glory of the Lord. 

The second part of the verse relates to the gift of 
knowledge. With the fragmentary, successive, analytic, 
discursive mode of our present knowledge, there is con- 
trasted the intuitive, central, complete, and perfectly 
distinct character of our future knowledge. The verb 
ywooxe, strictly: I learn to know, denotes effort and 
progress. Then Paul substitutes for the simple active 
verb ywveocko, the compound émiywécko in the middle 
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form to denote the complete assimilation of the know- 
ledge to come: to put the finger on the object, so as to 
possess it entirely. And, to give the fullest idea of this 
kind of knowledge, he uses the boldest conceivable 
parallel, identifying the knowledge which we shall have 
of God with that which He now has of us. The 
Kaas, according as, as, indicates the immediate and 
perfectly distinct character, and the «a’ serves still 
more to emphasize the notion of identity.—The first 
person singular is substituted in this second part of the 
verse for the first plural, we see, to emphasize more 
strongly the absolute inwardness of this wholly personal 
relation. Meyer, Kling, Hofmann, Holsten think that 
the aorist I have been known refers to the date of con- 
version ; comp. Gal. iv. 9; but this restricted sense is 
unnatural in our passage. Paul is speaking of the 
knowledge which God has of man during the whole 
course of his life. From the standpoint of the life to 
come, at which the context puts us, this knowledge 
appears to him as a thing of the past.—With this 
whole view opened up, what became of the superiority 
of knowledge and speech on which the Corinthians 
prided themselves so greatly (comp. i. 5,7)? As the 
faint glimmer of dawn gives place to the brightness 
of the rising sun, so those confused conceptions and 
those fragmentary knowledges in which they glory will 
vanish in the brightness of immediate vision granted 
at the hour of the Advent (the doxdduwws, i. 7). 
What will then remain of the present state? Nothing? 
No; that would mean that all the present labour of the 
believer is vain. Something will remain, undoubtedly : 


but it will not be gifts, it will be the virtues which 
VOL. II. R 
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constitute the essential elements of the Christian 
character, without which, as Heinrici says, the Chris- 
tian personality itself is extinguished : 

Ver. 13. “But now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these three ; but the greatest of these is charity.”—As 
Paul so often does (1 Thess. i. 3; 2 Thess. i. 3, 4; 
Col. i. 4, 5), he here sums up the Christian life in the 
three dispositions: faith, which takes salvation as 
already accomplished, Christ come; hope, which goes 
out to the part of salvation yet to be accomplished, 
Christ coming again ; finally, charity, which embraces 
the ever-abiding Christ, and in Him all beings, and 
which is already salvation itself realized in the indi- 
vidual. Such are the three elements of the Christian 
life which will not pass away with the coming of the 
perfect state. Holsten has asked, with good right, why 
Paul here brings in the comparison of charity with those 
other two virtues, whereas, considering the passage 
as a whole, he was not called to compare it with 
anything but gifts; and he gives himself up to a rather 
subtle lucubration to show that faith was to replace, 
throughout the present era, the knowledge of the early 
days, and hope the prophecies of the apostolic epoch. 
There is not in the text the least trace of this idea, 
which is besides excluded by the true meaning of the 
word abide. The answer seems to me simple. To 
exalt charity supremely, Paul contrasts it not only 
with gifts which pass away, but also with the virtues 
which remain as well as it, and declares its superiority 
even over them.—The particle vuvi 8é, but now, might 
be taken in the temporal sense, as it is sometimes, 
perhaps, in Paul’s writings (see Rickert on v. 11). 


_——— 
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In that case we must explain thus: “But at the 
present time there abide faith, hope, charity.” This 
meaning is inadmissible for the following reason: The 
three virtues are contrasted with the three preceding 
gifts, which are to cease with the future era, and not to 
enter into the perfect state. Now, if these three virtues 
also only belonged to the present epoch, there would be 
no contrast to set up in respect of duration between 
them and gifts. We must therefore give the particle 
a logical sense; comparison of charity with the two 
other virtues contains the indication of a new element, 
of the true state of things. “In reality, this is what 
abides, and by no means what you suppose.” The 
contrast between virtues and gifts is likewise empha- 
sized by the apposition ra tpla tadra, that is to say: 
“these three, and not the three gifts of which we 


have been speaking.” What has only an intellectual, 


oratorical, or lyrical character is transient ; what edifies, 
what produces self-renunciation, the giving oneself to 
God and men, this is what abides. 

How are we to understand the expression abide? 
At the first glance one is disposed to give it, in con- 
trast to the abolition of gifts, the most absolute sense : 
abide eternally. Gifts will be done away at the 
coming of the perfect state; but these three virtues 
will remain in the perfect state itself. But against 
this idea there rises an objection which from the 
earliest times has struck all commentators. It is, 
that according to St. Paul, faith, in the perfect state, 
must give place to sight (2 Cor. v. 7), and hope to 
possession (Rom. viii. 24). According to this, faith 
and hope would pass away as well as gifts. Various 


a 
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ways have been sought of solving this difficulty. 
Osiander imagines he can distinguish two epochs in 
the perfect state, the one embracing the thousand 
years’ reign, the other beginning at the end of this 
reign and belonging to eternity. Gifts cease, according 
to him, on the threshold of the first of these epochs ; 
faith and hope only at the beginning of the second. 
But the text presents not the slightest indication of 
this distinction ; the perfect state is represented in it 
as one single era from which gifts only are excluded. 
Some, like Beza, Bengel, Rickert, refer the term pévery, 
abide, to the entire duration of the present economy. 
But what becomes in that case of the contrast between 
the three virtues which remain to the end of the 
present period and the three gifts which are to cease 
at the coming of the perfect state ?— Several com- 
mentators, such as Calvin, Holsten, Heinrici, are thus 
led to take the word abide in a logical sense. These — 
three things, says Holsten, remain in full value, while 
gifts lose theirs, knowledge is replaced by faith, and 
prophecy by hope. But if this explanation is to give 
a clear meaning, it always amounts to making Paul say 
that gifts were to cease with the first ages, while faith 
and hope were to preserve their value to the present 
day, and until the end of this economy. How can any 
one help seeing that by this contrast the notion of time 
still remains attached to the word abide, from which 
indeed it is inseparable in the context? For it springs 
from the evident antithesis between the word abide and 
the preceding verbs: shall cease, shall be done away, 
I put away. This has been felt by most commentators, 
while fully acknowledging the difticulty of harmonizing 
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the permanence of faith and hope with Paul’s other 
sayings in which their transformation and, consequently, 
their future cessation are taught. Grotius observes that 
faith and hope, while formally transformed, will abide 
in their fruits. According to Hofmann, likewise, Paul’s 
expression is justified by the fact that believing remains 
in seeing, as hoping in possessing; for sight has come 
through faith, and possession through hope. But is 
not this to do violence to the meaning of the word 
abide? And might not the same be said of gifts ?— 
Meyer, nearly to the same effect: These virtues will 
remain in the salvation we have obtained through 
their means, and moreover in this sense: that faith 
remains eternally the means of our communion with 
Christ, and that hope will never cease to catch new 
perspectives of glory, even in the perfect state. Kling 
(in Lange’s Bible) says better still, as it appears to me : 
While love is the real possession of the Divine, faith 
and hope belong to its acquisition ; now is this acquisi- 
tion a fact which can ever cease ?— Indeed, eternal 
blessings are not like a bag of gold pieces, which are 
received once for all. The permanent essence of the 
creature is to have nothing of its own, to be eternally 
helpless and poor; every instant it must take posses- 
sion of God by faith, which grasps the manifestations 
which He has already given, and by hope, which pre- 
pares to lay hold of His new manifestations. It is not 
once for all, it is contunually that in eternity faith 
changes into vision and hope into possession. These 
two virtues, therefore, abide to live again unceasingly. 
But notwithstanding this permanence of faith and 
hope, the palm belongs to charity, as the greatest of 
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the three. The apostle dces not say the most durable, 
for the duration of all three is absolute. The rodvrav 
might refer to the other two virtues only ; peifav would 
then have its regular comparative sense: “ greater 
than they two.” But as rovrwy necessarily refers 
to tpia tadra, we must give to pelfov the superlative 
meaning : “the greatest of the three;” comp. Matt. 
xvill. 4. This superiority of charity has been variously 
explained. Some, like Calvin, say: Greater in virtue 
of its eternal duration ; but this duration belongs also, 
as we have just seen, to the other two. Others: 
Because faith and hope belong only to the individual’s 
inward life, while charity exercises a salutary influence 
beyond him (Meyer, Heinrici, Holsten). But is not 
faith also an active force outwardly? De Wette: 
Because love is, according to ver. 7, the true principle 
of faith and hope. But in ver. 7 faith and hope 
referred solely to conduct toward our neighbour, and 
not to the appropriation of salvation and our relation 
to God. According to Paul, it is, on the contrary, faith 
which is the principle both of hope and of true love 
(Gal. v. 6).—We have just seen that faith and hope 
abide continually, but undergoing incessant transfor- 
mation, the one into sight, the other into possession. 
It is not so with charity. Love does not see, does not 
acquire, it 7s the Divine. God does not believe nor 
hope, but He loves. Love belongs to His essence. 
Like God Himself, it could not change its nature 
except for the worse. Love is the end in relation to 
which the two other virtues are only means, and this 
relation remains even in the state of perfection. Hence 
it is the greatest, and hence also the apostle called 
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charity and the work of charity : “The way par excel- 
lence.” So he resumes, xiv. 1, by saying: “ Follow 
after charity.” In this verse the apostle returns, as we 
have said, from the digression on charity to his subject 
strictly so called: the exercise of spiritual gifts. He has 
now placed them under the egis of the one principle 
which can render their exercise truly beneficial and make 
up for them, if they should ever come to an end. 


III. Practicat Ruies FoR THE EXERCISE oF GirFTs 
(Cuap. XIV.). 


In ver. 31 of chap. xii. Paul had recommended the 
seeking of spiritual gifts, as the inference from the 
whole discussion of chap. xii.; then he had passed to 
the cardinal recommendation: in all things walk in 
charity. Now he comes to the more special practical 
directions which he has to give in regard to the exercise 
of gifts, and it is from charity that he draws the 
general rule whence he makes them all flow. 


1. The comparative usefulness of the gifts of tongues 
and of prophecy (vers. 1-25). 


Ver. 1. “ Follow after charity ; but desire spiritual 
gifts, and especially to prophesy.”—The general rule is 
this: Every one should seek, above all, the gifts most 
fitted to contribute to the common good. Such is the 
principle Paul applies first of all to the valuation of 
the two gifts which seem at that time to have played 
the most considerable part in the life of the Church of 
Corinth, glossolalia* and prophecy. And as what is 

1 See note, p. 234. 
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intelligible is evidently superior, with a view to edifica- 
tion, to what is not so, he concludes without hesitation 
for the superiority of prophecy, and even for the ex- 
clusion of glossolalia, unless there be some way of 
rendering it intelligible. 

There is a contrast between the terms Sixew, to 
follow, and frodv, to desire. The former refers to 
something indispensable, the latter to a faculty which 
is simply desirable; see on xii. 31. The evident 
relation between our verse and that does not allow 
us to restrict the meaning of zvevparixé (spiritual 
gifts), as Riickert, Ewald, etc., have done, to glossolalia. 
Prophecy cannot be put outside of the pneumatica, as 
if it was to be sought more than they. It is com- 
prehended in this expression, which denotes spiritual 
gifts in general (xii. 31); the apostle has particularly 
in view, no doubt, glossolalia, prophecy, and teaching. 
The word “aéaror, rather, does not therefore exclude 
the pursuit of these two last gifts; on the contrary, 
it implies it.—Instead of ta, that, Paul might have 
put simply : “ Especially desire prophecy.” But his 
thought is strictly speaking this: “Seek states of 
inspiration, and that especially with the view of 
attaining to the possession of the best of oifts, 
prophecy.” 

Why among these gifts, all desirable, does prophecy 
occupy the first rank? This is what the following 
passage explains, in which Paul shows the inferiority 
of the gift of tongues as compared with prophecy ; 
and that first as to the edification of the Church (vers. 
2-20), then as to the conversion of persons outside of 
the Church (vers. 21-25). 
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Vers. 2-20. 


Vers. 2-5. 

Vers. 2, 3. “For he that speaketh in a tongue 
speaketh not unto men, but unto God: for no man 
understandeth him; howbeit in the spirit he speaketh 
mysteries. 3. But he that prophesieth speaketh unto 
men edification, exhortation, and comfort.”—Paul here 
describes the mode in which the two gifts act. The 
glossolalete addresses God, and that in a language 
which no man understands, so that what he says 
remains a mystery to all who hear him; speaking in 
a tongue is a sort of spiritual soliloquy. It is im- 
possible here to apply the meaning given by Meyer, 
Holsten, etc., to the word tongue, which according to 
them denotes the material organ of speech. What 
could the apostle mean by saying that he who speaks 
by moving the tongue speaks to God? The word 
denotes the ecstatic language which flourished at 
Corinth. The singular applies to each particular case ; 
the plural (yAdocais Aadrciv) to the gift in general. 
When a man speaks in ordinary language, his thought 
is addressed to those around him ; but when he speaks 
in this particular tongue, his thought is turned to God 
only. And the proof is, that nobody understands this 
kind of manifestation. Wieseler has taken the word 
axovew, hea, in the physical sense, and concluded from 
the term that the glossolaletes spoke only in a low 
voice. But, xiii. 1, Paul compares them to sounding 
brass and the clanging cymbal, and in ver. 8 to the 
startling sound of the trumpet giving the signal for 
battle. ’Axovew, hear, has therefore in this place, as 
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so frequently, the meaning of understand ; comp. Gen. 
xi, 7 (LXX.): “That they should not hear each the 
voice of his neighbour” (Matt. xiii. 13, ete.).—This 
passage is equally incompatible with the idea of really 
existing foreign tongues; for there might easily have 
been found at Corinth some one who understood the 
foreign tongue used by a glossolalete.-—The &¢, at the 
end of ver. 2, is adversative: “ But, far from being 
understood, he speaks mysteries.” The term mystery 
is here used in a derivative sense. It usually denotes 
the Divine plans which remain a secret to men, so long 
as God does not reveal them ; it refers to the secrets of 
a man in relation to other men. What the speaker in 
a tongue says remains between God and him, and is a 
mystery to the hearers.—It is possible to explain the 
dative mvevpare in the sense by the spirit,—which would 
then be the Divine Spirit as guiding the man’s spirit, 
—or it may be translated : im spirit; then it is the 
spirit of the glossolalete himself, who is carried away in 
an ecstasy, and in a manner raised for the time above 
the exercise of the understanding ; comp. Rev. i. 1. 
This second meaning is the more natural, seeing there 
is no article nor preposition before the substantive. It 
is evident that the state of the glossolalete was that of 
an ineffable conversation with God. Our passage has 
been justly compared with Rom. viii. 26, 27, where 
the apostle speaks of the unutterable groanings whereby 
the Holy Spirit intercedes in the believer’s heart ; 
only we may not conclude from this comparison, with 
Holsten, that glossolalia consisted only of confused 
groanings. Our whole chapter shows that there was 
language properly so called. , 
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Ver. 3. It is otherwise with the man who prophesies ; 
he addresses men to communicate to them from God 
some new grace, light, force. There is not only in him 
an involuntary expression of a personal state of mind, 
there is conscious will to act on the hearers by the 
communication of an immediately revealed Divine 
thought (ver. 30).—The apostle says, not : the prophet, 
but : “ he that prophesieth,” because he conceives him 
in full activity in the midst of the assembly. —In 
indicating the contents of his speaking: edification, 
exhortation, comfort, the apostle identifies the declara- 
tion itself with its effect.—There is no reason for sub- 
ordinating the two last terms, as Meyer does, to the 
first, or to make the first, as de Wette does, the effect 
of the two following. ‘They are all three co-ordinate. 
Edification denotes a new development and a confirma- 
tion of faith, by some new view fitted to strengthen 
the soul. The second term denotes an encouragement 
addressed tothe will, an energetic impulse capable of 
effecting an awakening or advancement in Christian 
fidelity. If the first term relates mainly to faith, 
the second refers rather to love. The third, comfort, 
points rather to hope; zapapvOeiv, to soothe the ear 
with a sweet myth, putting pain to sleep or reviving 
hope. 

In our times the conclusion has often been drawn from 
this verse, that since to prophesy is to edify, exhort, 
comfort, whoever edifies, exhorts, comforts, merits, 
according to Paul, the title prophet. This reasoning 
is as just as it would be to say: He who runs, moves 
his legs ; therefore whoever moves his legs, runs ; or, 
to take a more nearly related example : He who speaks 
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in a tongue, speaks to God ; therefore whoever speaks 
to God, is a glossolalete. No, certainly ; one may 
edify, comfort, encourage, without deserving the title 
of prophet or prophetess. The absurd reasoning which 
I have pointed out has been dictated by the desire of 
being able to proclaim certain women prophetesses 
who think themselves called to speak in public, 
in order to give them the benefit of the implicit 
authorization contained in xi. 5.— From this con- 
trast in the intrinsic nature of the two gifts, the 
apostle passes to the difference of results obtained 
by them. 

Ver. 4. ‘He that speaketh in a tongue edifieth him- 
self; but he that prophesieth, edifieth the Church.”— 
From his intimate communion with God, the glossolalete 
derives a blessing which, even though it is not trans- 


formed into precise notions by the exercise of the 


understanding, makes itself felt as a power in the 
depths of his soul; but the Church has received 
nothing of the kind, for it has understood nothing 
of the inward dialogue kept up with God. Prophecy, 
on the contrary, is like a torrent of living water which 
overspreads and quickens the whole Church. Hence 
the conclusion drawn, ver. 5. 

Ver. 5. “ Now I would that ye all spake in tongues, 
and rather that ye prophesied; but* greater is he 
that prophesieth than he that speaketh with tongues, 
except he interpret, that the Church may receive 
edifying.’—The following is the result of vers. 1-4: 
the gift of tongues is a good thing; but prophecy is 


17, R. with DEF G K L It. Syr. reads yap (for); NA BP: 
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superior to it, unless by interpretation the discourse in 
a tongue be transformed into prophecy. ‘The first dé is 
progressive, now: “ Now I do not reject glossolalia, I 
desire that it should abound; but I desire still more 
earnestly the development of the gift of prophecy.”— 
The ydp, for, which, in the Greco-Lat. and Byz. texts, 
connects the second part of the verse with the first, has 
been substituted for the much more difficult 6é, which 
is the reading of the Alex. The 6é is adversative ; it 
is well explained by Holsten: “‘ But yet there is a case 
in which the man who speaks in a tongue is as great as 
the prophet.” The term great is used here from the 
standpoint of utility. The measure of this greatness 
is borrowed from the principle of charity.—In the form 
éxtos ef py, unless . . . not, the m7, not, is a pleonasm 
arising from the mixing of the two following construc- 
tions: excepting vf (éxros ed), and: if not (e¢ w).—The 
subject of except he wmterpret can be no other than 
the glossolalete himself. No doubt, failing him, some 
other might do it (comp. ver. 27). But, as a rule, Paul 
expected that he should do it himself (vers. 13, 15). 
There was thus less room left for arbitrariness. By 
way of analogy, we may imagine a man coming out of 
a dream and explaining what he has seen and heard, 
and so giving account of the broken exclamations and 
words which the bystanders had heard without under- 
standing them.—The 6a, in the verb, indicates the 
detailed, discursive element of the contents of the 
brief and summary sayings uttered in a tongue.—The 
complete uselessness of tongues without interpretation 
is demonstrated in what follows by a series of examples, 
vers. 6-12, 
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Vers. 6-12. 

Ver. 6. “But now, brethren, if I come unto you 
speaking in tongues, what shall I profit you, except I 
shall speak to you either in revelation, or in knowledge, — 
or in prophesying, or in doctrine ?”—The first example 
Paul offers to the Corinthians is that of his own person; 
they all knew what power his presence in a Church 
exercised; many of them promised themselves con- 
siderable edification from the visit he announced to 
them. Well! there was a way of making this visit 
utterly useless : in place of prophesying and teaching, 
let him set himself to play among them the part of 
glossolalete ; and if this holds in Paul’s case, how much 
more in all others !—The 8 is adversative ; it contrasts 
the glossolalia without translation, which Paul by hypo- 
thesis ascribes to himself in ver. 6, with glossolalia 
with interpretation in ver. 5°.—Nuvi, now: “ things 
being so.” Hofmann gives this word the temporal 
meaning: “If I come now among you;” but this con- 
nection of vuvi with @@w is forced.—By the address 
brethren, he appeals to their good sense. — Meyer 
thinks that the second édv, if [édv pur}, if not = except], is 
subordinate to the first, and that the speaking, referred 
to at the close of the verse, relates to the interpreting 
of the discourse in a tongue, so that the meaning of 
the verse would amount to this: ‘“ Wherein shall I 
be useful to you if I speak to you in a tongue, but 
without giving an interpretation in the form either of 
prophecy, or doctrine, of what I at first said in ‘an 
unintelligible form?” This meaning is inadmissible ; 
for nowhere are prophecy and doctrine represented by 
Paul as the interpretation of a tongue. The meaning 
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is this: “Wherein should I be useful to you if I 
figured among you only as one speaking in tongues, 
and not besides as prophet or teacher?” Of course he 
speaks of glossolalia in itself and apart from interpreta- 
tion.—The four terms at the end of the verse evidently 
form two parallel pairs. On the one hand: revelation 
and knowledge—these are inward Divine gifts ; on the 
other: prophecy and doctrine—these are the external 
manifestations of the twofold Divine communication : 
revelation expressing itself in prophecy, and knowledge 
in doctrine. Revelation, which makes the prophet, is a 
sudden and lively perception, produced by the Spirit’s 
operation, of some aspect of the Divine mystery, the 
work of salvation ; this view, immediately expressed in 
its first freshness, forms prophecy (ver. 27). Knowledge 
is the result of an exercise of thought directed by the 
Holy Spirit (xii. 8: «ard, according to), which leads to 
the distinct understanding of some element of salvation 
and of its relation to all the rest; this knowledge is 
expressed in a doctrinal discourse. In the two first 
terms, the meaning of the év, in, is therefore this: “a 
speaking resting on a revelation, on an act of know- 
ledge,” and, in the two last terms: “a speaking 
taking effect by a prophecy, by a doctrine.” Heinrici’s 
objections to this double correlation of the four terms : 
revelation, prophecy, knowledge, doctrine, seem to me 
without force. Modern commentators are unanimous 
in recognising it.—To this decisive example, the apostle 
adds others, taken from ordinary life. And first he 
instances musical instruments : 

Vers. 7, 8. “ Hiven things without life giving sound, 
whether pipe or harp, except they give a distinction in 
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the sounds. . ., how shall it be known what is piped 
or harped? 8. For, also, if the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to the 
battle ?”—If the sound of instruments is to furnish to 
the ear an intelligible and significant melody, it must 
be subject to the laws of tone and rhythm, to the 
intervals of scale and measure. —The adverb éyas, 
which stands first, should not be confounded with éuds 
or opoiws, likewise ; it signifies: however ; so Gal. iii. 15, 
where it applies to the word dvOpe7ov, of a man: “The 
covenant of a being who ayter all (however) is only a 
man.” So here this adverb, as Hofmann well observes, 
bears on the word apvya, inanimate: “Instruments, 
which after all are only inanimate beings, are also 
subject to this law of being intelligible only by means 
of the distinction of sounds.” How much more human 
language, which is the expression of intelligent thought! 
It is therefore by no means necessary to apply this 
dpos, as Meyer does, to the participle dwvyy Siddvta: 
“Though, however, giving a sound.” This meaning 
does not agree so well with the position of the adverb. 
—The ppe and the harp represent, the one wind 
instruments, the other stringed instruments ; they 
were the two principal instruments which the ancients 
used in worship and in sad or joyful ceremonies.— How 
shall at be known : “ How shall one apprehend the air, 
and know whether he should weep, dance, ete. 2” 

Ver. 8. The trumpet itself, whose sounds are yet so 
powerful, is subject to the same law. Its signals are 
not understood except on condition of being distinct. 
This example is added to the foregoing—hence the 
also; and it confirms them—hence the for. The word 
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morenos, war, is here taken, as often, in the restricted 
sense of battle. What follows, ver. 9, may be regarded 
either as the application of the examples quoted, to the 
gift of tongues, or as a new example borrowed from 
human speech in general. We shall have to decide 
between these two interpretations. 

Ver. 9. “So likewise ye, except ye utter by the 
tongue distinct speech, how shall it be known what iis 
spoken, for ye shall speak into the air?”—Those who, 
like Hofmann, already find in ver. 9 an example taken 
from human language, may punctuate after xa) dpels, 
in the sense of: so ye also. “As inanimate instru- 
ments must give forth distinct sounds if their music 
is to be understood, so ye also. As men, you ought 
to speak distinctly, if you wish to be understood by 
your fellows.” The words Sia ris yrAdoons, by means of 
the tongue, may be understood in this case either of 
the material organ, or of the faculty of language 
(Hofmann). . But if this were the apostle’s meaning, 
he would not say: “Likewise ye also.” For the 
general truth thus expressed would apply no more to 
the Corinthians than to other men. Paul would be 
emphasizing more precisely the contrast between in- 
animate beings and man, as such. We must therefore 
regard the passage as the application which Paul 
makes of the foregoing examples to the Corinthians : 
“And you also, Corinthians, if in your glossolalia you 
do not speak a distinct language, it will be like an 
unintelligible voice lost in the air.” The expression : 
by the tongue, should be taken, as is natural, in the 
same sense as throughout the chapter: speaking in 


an ecstatic tongue. The means of rendering this 
VOL, II. g 
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language distinct is interpretation. The apostle con- 
firms this conclusion in vers. 10, 11, by appealing 
to the intelligible character of all the languages in use 
among men. 

Vers. 10, 11. “ There are,’ it may be, so many kinds 
of voices in the world, and none’ of them is without 
signification. 11 Therefore if I know not the force 
of the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a 
barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian 
unto* me.”—The asyndeton here denotes, as it almost 
always does, a strong reaffirmation of the foregoing 
idea. Vers. 10 and 11 indeed confirm by a new 
example the proof given in vers. 7-9. By the 
expression: kinds of tongues (voices), the apostle 
certainly does not understand what we call families 
of human languages ; every existing language is in his 
view a kind. These languages are exceedingly many : 
TocavTa, so numerous. But the exact number he does 
not know; the expression « tvyo., with names of 
number, has the force of taking away from them all 
precision. Edwards : “ whatever may be their number.” 
—The pronoun airéyv, of them, is a gloss, but a correct 
gloss. We must beware of understanding odS& in the 
sense of no human being (Bleek) or no nation (van 
Hengel), as if Paul meant: “No man or no people is 
without language.” This idea would be unconnected 
with the context. The meaning is: “No language 
exists without articulate words.” Only the apostle 
expresses this idea in a striking form, saying, in. a 


LT. R. with A L: eorsy; all the rest: ecow. 
*'T. R. with E K L Syr. here add evra» (of them). 
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manner: “No tongue is not a tongue” (Aucune 
langue n'est une non-langue). The articulation of 

- words and syllables belongs to the essence of human 
tongues. The Greeks are fond of such paradoxical 
expressions ; comp. Bios aBiwros, a life which is no life; 
dxapis xapis, etc. (see Heinrici).— The force here 
denotes the signification of the sounds—The Greeks 
and Egyptians called those peoples barbarians who 
did. not speak their language.—The év ¢wo/ might 
certainly signify : on my judgment (Heinrici, Edwards) ; 
but according to the context the meaning rather is: in 
what concerns me; as between this man and me.—The 
application of this example is given in ver. 12, in the 
form of a practical direction : 

Ver. 12. “Even so ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous 
of inspirations, seek that ye may excel to the edifying 
of the Church.”—Several have made the first three 
words of the verse a separate proposition: Even so ye; 
that is to say: ‘“ Ye also would be as barbarians to one 
another, if ye spoke in tongues without interpretation.” 
But the asyndeton which would follow from this 
construction, in relation to the following proposition, 
would be without good reason. The ofr indicates the 
inference to be drawn from what precedes : “So, since 
distinct language is necessary to your being under- 
stood, take care, in view of the Church’s good, to 
develop the spiritual gifts which you love, so as to 
make yourselves more and more intelligible.” One 
cannot help feeling that there is something slightly 
ironical in the words: forasmuch as ye are zealous 
...3; “since ye are so eager for manifestations of 
this kind.” There is an allusion here, as Edwards 
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says, to the spirit of ostentation which led them to 
seek gifts—The plural mvetyara, spirits, has given 
commentators much concern. The word cannot be 
identified with spiritual gifts, wvevpatiucd in general ; 
it implies something more special. It must be taken 
as a strong individualizing of the Holy Spirit, not in 
the sense of many personalities, as Hilgenfeld thinks, 
who makes a comparison between spirits thus under- 
stood and the evil spirits in cases of possession of 
which the gospel speaks; but in the sense that the 
one Divine principle spoken of in chap. xii. manifested 
itself in transient and very various breathings of in- 
sptrations in the assemblies of the Church; comp. 
vers. 26, 27. This extraordinary form of the Spirit’s 
influence, of which tongues were the most emphatic 
manifestation, was that in which the Corinthians loved . 
above all to enjoy the presence of this Divine principle. 
The apostle does not absolutely combat this disposi- 
tion, but he seeks to guide it: “ Well and good! Seek 
inspirations, but such as will always serve the good of 
the Church, and not the gratification of the curiosity 
of some or the vanity of others!” To this end pro- 
phecy should have the preponderance, or tongues be 
accompanied with interpretation.—The regimen: for the 
edification of the Church, is placed first by inversion ; 
it depends, of course, on the verb wepicce’nre. The 
apostle is fond of this sort of construction, which sets 
in relief the regimen containing the principal idea; 
comp. iil. 5, vil. 17, ix. 15, etc. Meyer and others 
prefer to connect this regimen directly with {reire, 
seek, for the reason that otherwise the regimen should 
have been placed after this verb, immediately before 
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wva, that. But this reason is not at all decisive, and 
the meaning is simpler in the former case: ‘“ You 
seek inspirations ; let it only be in the interest of the 
Church, and not in your own, that you seek to abound 
in this respect” (see Edwards).—This general con- 
clusion, drawn in ver. 12, is expressed in vers. 13-15 
in a concrete and practical form. 

Vers. 13-15. “‘ Wherefore * let him that speaketh in 
a tongue pray that he may interpret. 14. For’ if I 
pray in a tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my under- 


- standing is unfruitful. 15. What is it then? I will 


pray ° with the Spirit, but I will pray * with the under- 
standing also: I will sing with the Spirit, but I will 
sing with the understanding also.”’—There are two read- 
ings: 61, wherefore, and Siérep, wherefore indeed ; the 
second is perhaps taken from vill. 13 and x. 14, where 
Paul also states the conclusions of a discussion.—The 
ancient Greek interpreters and many moderns, Eras- 
mus, Calvin, Riickert, Hofmann, etc., make the words : 
that he may interpret, the logical object of the word: 
let hom pray: “Let him ask of God the power to 
interpret.” But the terms aireiv or deio@as would per- 
haps suit better a positive position than mpocevyecOax, 
which rather denotes the state of prayer; and the 
use Paul makes of this same term mpocevyec@a: in the 
following verses, specially to denote ecstatic prayer, 
hardly admits of our taking it in ver. 13 in another 
sense. The words: let him pray (in tongues) that he 
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may imterpret, therefore signify: “In giving himself 
up to the Spirit who leads him to pray in a tongue, 
let him do so with the intention and with the 
settled aim beforehand to reproduce the contents of his 
prayer afterwards in intelligible language.” So Meyer, 
Edwards, ete. It does not therefore follow that wa is 
here taken, as has been thought, in the sense of zta ut, 
so that. Heinrici rightly observes, that in the exercise 
of every yapioua (gift) the intention of the will remains 
in force." 

Ver. 14. There is in the state of the glossolalete, who 
cannot interpret, something incomplete and insufficient. 
—The expression: my Spirit, is taken, by Heinrici 
and Holsten, to denote the Spirit of God acting and 
speaking in me. But the following expression: my 
understanding, forbids us to think of anything except 
a faculty belonging to the person of the man himself; 


1 An extract from Hohl (Bruchstiicke aus dem Leben und den Schriften 
Ed. Irwings, Saint-Gall, 1839, p. 149) on the Irvingite manifestations, 
similar to that described in our chapter, may help to explain the whole 
passage : “ Before the outburst of speech, it was noticeable that the person 
about to speak became profoundly self-absorbed, isolated from his sur- 
roundings; he shut his eyes and covered them with his hand. All at 
once, as if struck with an electric shock, he underwent a convulsion 
which shook his whole body. Then there escaped from his quivering 
mouth, as it were, a burning torrent of strange sounds, forcibly emphasized, 
and which, to my ear, resembled most those of the Hebrew tongue. 
Every sentence was usually repeated three times, and given forth with 
incredible vigour and precision. To this first explosion of strange sounds, 
which were looked upon as the evidence of genuine inspiration, there 
succeeded each time, and with emphasis equally forcible, a longer or 
shorter address in English, which was also repeated several times sentence 
by sentence, or even word by word, and which consisted sometimes of 
serious exhortations or terrible warnings, sometimes of consolations full 
of unction, This latter part passed as the developed interpretation of 
the former, though it was not expressly given out as such by the speaker. 
After this manifestation, the inspired person still remained for a time 
buried in profound silence, and only recovered slowly from this great 
expenditure of force.” 
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comp. ii. 11; Rom. viii. 16; and 1 Thess. v. 23, 
passages where it is in vain attempted to set aside the 
idea of the three fundamental elements of the human 
person, body, soul, and spirit: the body whereby the 
soul communicates with the external and material 
world ; the spirit whereby it enters into relation with 
the higher and Divine world; finally, the soul itself, 
the free and personal force which acts by means of 
these two organs, using them to bring down the Divine 
world into the terrestrial, and thus transforming earth 
into heaven. But it is self-evident that the human 
spirit is not considered here in its natural isolation | 
from the Divine Spirit, but in its complete union with 
Him. When carrying it into the state of ecstasy, the 
Divine Spirit separates it for the time from the voids, 
the understanding, which is a faculty of the soul, or 
rather the soul itself viewed as thinking. Thereby the 
impressions take the character of pure feeling, ineflable 
emotion ; it is a state of spiritual enjoyment of which 
sensual intoxication is, so to speak, the gross carica- 
ture; comp. Acts ii. 13; Eph. v. 18-20. Such a state 
manifested itself in extraordinary voices, consisting of 
prayers (mpocedyecOau, ver. 14), praises (yddreu, ver. 15), 
or thanksgiving (cdroyeiv, ebyaproreiv, ver. 16), and ex- 
pressing the satisfaction and aspirations of the saved 
soul. Only the understanding was not a partner in 
this state; it is unfruitful, says the apostle. The 
word used, dapros, is taken by Chrysostom, Calvin, 
and others in this sense: does not reap fruit for itself. 
It does not seem to me accurate to allege, as Edwards 
does, that this meaning is contrary to ver. 4, where it 
is said that the glossolalete edifies himself. For the 
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speaker in a tongue must not be confounded with his 
vods. But the context speaks rather in favour of the 
active sense: it does not produce fruit. The under- 
standing, not deriving from this state any new idea, 
produces nothing, that is to say, has nothing to com- 
municate to others." The conclusion is drawn in ver, 15. 

Ver. 15. The question: What is it then? invites 
the readers to find the conclusion for themselves, 
What will it be? To exclude ecstasy and speaking in 
tongues? By no means, but to complete the pneu- 
matic transport by the exercise of the understanding : 
to pray in the spirit, there is the tongue; to pray in 
full self- possession, there is the interpretation. The 
understanding here fills, in a manner, in relation to the 
tongue, the part of the prophet, when, in the heathen 
world, he interpreted the mysterious oracles given forth 
by the Pythia—The reading mpocevéouac, let me pray, 
would express an encouragement addressed by the 
apostle to himself; which is wholly out of place. As 
Edwards says, the best mss. often confound o and @ ; 
and if this were an exhortation, it would require to be 
in the plural.—We here find two of the principal forms 
of glossolalia described from the standpoint of their 
contents : prayer, mpocevy, intense aspiration after the 
fulness of the blessings assured to faith: and singing, 
aruos (comp. ver. 26), the joyful celebration of all the 
favours already received. The verb wéanrew (from 


? The Jewish philosopher Philo thus describes the inspiration of the 
prophet: “Natural reason is banished by the coming of the Divine 
Spirit, and it returns when He goes. For,” he adds, “what is mortal and 
what is immortal cannot dwell together.” Paul would not have approved 
of such a psychology; and in any case it is not to prophecy, but to 
speaking in tongues, and only to a certain extent, that this description, 
according to him, would have applied. 
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td) strictly signifies to touch the chord of the instru- 
ment, hence to sing with accompaniment. The singing 
of improvised hymns was therefore one of the principal 
forms of speaking in tongues. Edwards, agreeably to 
the strict sense of wdadrewv, thinks that the singing 
might be accompanied in public worship with the 
sound of the harp; comp. Eph. v. 19, where ~addovtes 
is distinguished from dovres.— Benediction, edroyia, or 
thanksgiving, «xapuctia (ver. 16), is closely related to 
this form, from which it differs only by the absence of 
singing. Pliny says of the Christians, in his letter to 
Trajan, that in their worship they are accustomed 
Christo quasi deo carmen dicere; but this expression 
refers to the hymns of the whole Church (Col. ii. 16 ; 
Eph. v. 18-20), and not at all to the singing of the 
glossolaletes.—From the unfruitfulness of glossolalia, 
when not followed by interpretation, there arises for 
the Church a situation, the awkwardness of which the 
apostle expresses in the words which follow, vers. 
G19; 

Vers. 16, 17. “Since, if thou blessest’* in? spirit, 
how shall he that occupieth the room of the stranger 
say Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he under- 
standeth not what thou sayest? 17. For thou verily 
givest thanks well, but the other is not edified.”—The 
émei, since, relates to this thought understood : “ And 
indeed we must act thus (add interpretation to speaking 
in a tongue), since if...” Paul here substitutes the 
second person (thou) for the first, because in ver. 15 he 


17. R. with F G@ K L: evaoynons (tf thow hast blessed); the rest: 
evroyns (if thou blessest). 

2BDEP read ev (én), which is omitted by the rest, and T. R. with 
A L read rw before rusupeti. 
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states what he thinks he ought to do himself, whereas 
in ver. 16 he supposes an interlocutor acting in an 
opposite way whom he wishes to convince of his mis- 
take.—It was customary in the synagogue, at the close 
of a prayer, for all the audience to appropriate the 
contents of it, solemnly adhering to it by the Amen 
(Deut. xxvii. 15 seq.; Neh. viii. 6). Justin (1st Apol.) 
affirms the continuance of this usage in the Church: 
“After the president has closed the prayers and 
thanksgivings, all the people present express their 
assent by saying: Amen! Now the Amen in Hebrew 
signifies: So let it be!” See in Edwards the similar 
passages from Tertullian, Cyril, Jerome, etc. This 
form of worship became an empty formality when the 
congregation had not understood the meaning of the 
benediction pronounced.—On benediction, as the matter 


of ecstatic discourses, compare the expressions in the ° 


Acts: “speaking the wonderful works of God” (ii. 11); 
“magnifying God” (x. 46).—The expression: he that 
occupreth the room of, 6 dvatdnpav tiv térov, must not 
be referred, as several interpreters have done, to this or 
that special portion of the audience, whether heathen 
who had come out of curiosity or from religious interest, 
or immature Christians, catechumens (Heinrici). Paul 
thus designates all the members of the Church, because 
in this situation they play the part of unintelligent 
hearers in relation to the glossolalete. The word 
iSwwo7r7s strictly designates the purely private individual, 
in opposition to the man in office; hence, in -all 
domains, the man who is unacquainted with the 
business on hand, the apprentice, the private soldier, 
the ignorant man. Heinrici mentions the fact that it 
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was used in the language of the religious corporations 
of Greece to denote one who was not yet a member of 
the society. Paul therefore means that the glossolalete 
who speaks without interpreting, makes the congrega- 
tion play a part similar to that of the strangers or 
semi-strangers who were sometimes present at their 
assemblies, and did not understand the ordinary Chris- 
tian addresses. Now this, according to him, is to be 
wanting in courtesy (dcxmpoveiv, xiil. 5). The word 
Torres, room, place, does not.point to a fixed place 
occupied by non-Christians in the assemblies. It is 
here taken figuratively : to fill the function, to play the 
part of; comp. Acts 1. 25 (AaBeiv tov témov); and in 
Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians, c. 63: Tov braxons 
Torov avatrnpovv, to fill a position of dependence 
(Edwards). Such is also the meaning of the corre- 
sponding Hebrew expression (male mekom). Josephus 
(Bell. Jud. v. 2, 5) says, in speaking of Titus, who, in 
a surprise, had required to draw his sword and do the 
part of a private soldier, that his friends begged him 
“not otpatiotov takw arorAnpodv, him, their commander 
and the lord of the earth.” The military term rafis, 
rank, naturally takes the place in this passage of the 
ordinary word romos. The impropriety of which the 
glossolalete is thus guilty toward the Church (xiii. 5) 
comes out clearly from the question at the close of the 
verse. The article 7d should be remarked before dump : 
“the Amen,” the Amen by which the whole assembly is 
accustomed to appropriate the prayer of one of its 
members. If the Church is thus to give its assent to 
the thanksgiving uttered, it must understand it. The 
term edyapictia, thanksgiving, is the equivalent of 


—_ 
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evroyia, benediction. If there is a shade of difference 
in their meaning, it is this, the first refers rather to 
Divine benefits personally received ; the second, to the 
Divine perfections considered in themselves and cele- 
brated for their own sublimity. 

Ver. 17. The o¢, thou, and the «adds, well, are 
slightly ironical. The expression the other denotes all 
the members of the congregation taken individually.— 
The apostle, in ver. 6, put his own case to prove the 
uselessness of tongues without prophecy; here he 
alleges it again in proof of the uselessness of tongues 
unaccompanied with interpretation. 

Vers. 18, 19. “I thank! God,? I speak ® in tongues * 
more than ye all; 19. yet in the Church I had rather 
speak five words with my understanding,’ that I might 
teach others also, than ten thousand words in tongues.” 
—The apostle means by ver. 18 that he by no means ° 
disdains the gift of tongues, so highly prized at 
Corinth ; he even thanks God for having bestowed it 
on him richly. These words have been understood in 
two ways; by some: “I give thanks, I bless, I adore, 
in the form of discoursing in tongues, more than you 
all.” In this sense, we should have to prefer the read- 
ing Aahdv, speaking, of the T. R. or that of the Alexan- 
drinus, which simply rejects the word Aadé or Aad: 
“TI give thanks in tongues, more than you all.” But I 
think it probable that these two poorly supported 


+ T. R. with A L adds you (my God). 

* F G It. Syr. here add or: (for this that). 

®sBDEFG P read awaw (J speak); T. R. with K L: awawy (speak- 
ing). A omits this word. 

*T. R. with BK L P Syr.: yawsoes (tongues) ; the rest: yawson 
(tongue). 

*T. R. with K L: dca rov voog ov; the other eight: ra vor pov. 
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readings are corrections whereby it has been sought to 
give the word edxapioreiv the same meaning as it had 
in ver. 17: to thank God in an ecstatic discourse. 
The true reading is undoubtedly aA, I speak. This 
verb would require in strictness to be connected with 
the foregoing «dxapi7d, I gue thanks, by the con- 
junction 87, for the fact that (as is the case in the 
reading of F G); but very often in classical Greek this 
conjunction is omitted, and the two verbs are simply 
put in juxtaposition: “I give thanks, I speak . 
for: “I give thanks for the fact that I speak.” 
This is probably the true reading. Moreover, this 
meaning might also be that of the reading Aardv.— We 
must, with the Alex. and Greco-Lats., reject the pov 
after 6e6, for which there is no sufficient ground in the 
context.—There is room for hesitation between the 
plural (tongues) and the singular. Both readings are 
admissible. But what is inconceivable is, how Meyer 
in such a passage can still apply the term tongue to the 
material organ: Paul giving thanks to God because he 
speaks more than all the Corinthians by means of his 
tongue! And if we read the plural, then this meaning 
becomes altogether absurd (comp. ver. 5).—It should 
be remarked that he does not say: ‘‘ Because I speak 
in more tongues than you all;” as he would require 
to do if he was thinking of actually existing foreign 
tongues; but: “Because I speak in tongues more 
than you all.” It is a mode of speaking in which he 


oP) 


surpasses them all. 

Ver. 19. After paying this homage to glossolalia, 
the apostle consigns this gift to its place. This place 
is the domain of private edification, not public worship. 


_— Ls eet 
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The emphasis is on the word év éxedyoia, in the assembly. 
The contents of the verse are explained by ver. 4: He 


that speaks in tongues edifies himself; but he gives _ 


nothing to the Church.—In the reading 76 vot ov, the 
words denote the mental state of the speaker (of sober 
sense). In the received reading (8d rod vods pov), the 
vods, the understanding, comes in as the instrument 
of assimilation by means of which the intuitions of 
the prophet and the thoughts suggested to the teacher 
are conveyed to the Church. The also before ddrous 
signifies: “ Not only myself, as would be the case with 
the gift of tongues, but others also.”—In the form 
Gérw i}, the 4, than, depends on the idea of comparison 
contained in @é\, Classic Greek thus uses # with 020 
and Bovdopas (see Edwards). The verb kaTnyelv, to 


make a sound penetrate to the ears of any one, comes , 


thus to signify to instruct, catechise. The term includes 
the two gifts of prophecy and teaching. The apostle 
concludes this whole development with a saying 
intended to lead the imprudent and frivolous Corin- 
thians to serious reflection.? 


* To the extract from the work of Hohl, I shall here add the following 
passages from the work of E.-A. Rossteuscher on the history of the 
Irvingite Church, published under the title : Der Aufbau der Kirche auf 
den urspriinglichen Grundlagen (2nd 'ed., 1886): “The speaking in a 
tongue lasts longer or shorter, five minutes at most. Sometimes it is 
only a few words, as it were the first outburst of the manifestation ; it is, 
so to speak, the hidden source from which there comes afterwards in the 
intelligible part of the discourse the stream of life, fitted to water the 
Church. It is always a deeply felt kind of speech, which evidently fills 
the whole soul of the speaker. The discourse is accompanied sometimes 
with tears and groans, sometimes with cries of joy and even laughter. 
The speaking is regularly formed, and markedly rhythmical. . . . Té is 
uttered with a force and a fulness of voice and often with a rapidity 
foreign to the person’s ordinary mode of expression. They are accents 
which shake the soul, and pierce the heart as prophecy itself cannot do. 


. 
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Ver. 20. ‘‘ Brethren, become not children in under- 
standing: howbeit in malice be ye children, and in 
understanding be men.” — The address brethren, is 
fitted to bring them back to the feeling of Christian 
dignity which had been singularly weakened in them. 
The pm ylvecbe, become not, gives it to be understood 
that this abandonment to a sort of childishness has 
already begun among them. It is indeed the char- 
acteristic of the child to prefer the amusing to the 
useful, the brilliant to the solid. And this is what 
the Corinthians did by their marked taste for glossolalia, 
and the sort of disdain they testified for prophecy and 
still more for teaching. The word ¢pyv, strictly the 
diaphragm, denotes the physical seat of the action of 
the voids, the understanding. The vods is the faculty of 
the soul (yvyx7), whereby the latter discerns spiritually 
as by the eye it discerns physically. The apostle adds, 
not without an allusion to all those defects in charity 
with which he has had to charge them in the course of 
the Epistle: ‘ If you will be children, well and good, pro- 
vided it be in malice ; but as to understanding, advance 


. The voice acquires a majesty found nowhere else. . . . One of the inspired 
said to Irving: ‘When I am seized by the Spirit, and lifted into the 
presence of God as one speaking with tongues, it is as if a covering were 
dropped over all that surrounds me, and as if I no longer saw anything 
except the goal of my aspiration and the way leading to it... . I feel 
myself shut in with God, hidden in His tent, secure from all the sugges- 
tions of the world, the flesh and the devil. . . 2. Another of the inspired, 
M. D., thus described the spiritual contents of the state: ‘The inti- 
mate perception of the presence of God in Christ, and of my own state 
in Jesus, with a torrent of joy which words cannot describe... . In 
this state, self-consciousness blends with the consciousness of God without 
being lost in it. The inspired one is conscious of his own existence and 
of a power superior to his existence with the same clearness. This 
inward state remains the same during the unintelligible and the intelli- 
gible part of the discourse.” 
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more and more toward full maturity.” Malice, xax/a, has 
its seat in the heart, not in the understanding.— What 
an exhortation to people so proud of their wisdom! The 
words, Rom. xvi. 19, have some resemblance to these, 
but without offering the humiliating side contained in 
our passage. 

Before going further, let us sum up the course of 
this discussion: Paul began with proving, that in 
respect of usefulness, the gift of tongues is inferior 
to prophecy (vers. 1-5). Then, advancing a step, he 
showed that without interpretation this gift becomes 
even entirely useless (vers. 6-15). He went still 
further ; he proved, in the third place, that to exercise 
it in this way, is to commit a real impropriety against 
the Church (vers. 16-19); finally, he concluded, ver. 
20, with an appeal to the good sense of his readers. 

Throughout this whole exposition, the apostle has 
considered the exercise of gifts only from the stand- 
point of their usefulness to the members of the Church; 
but in their assemblies for worship, there was another 
element requiring to be taken into account; this was 
the strangers, not yet gained or only half gained for the 
faith, and whom it was necessary to avoid alienating 
by giving them offence. It is with a view to such 
persons that the apostle treats the question in the 
sequel. Ver. 20 is at once the preface to this new 
development and the conclusion of the foregoing. 


VERS. 21-25. 


Ver. 21. “In the law it is written: With men of 
other tongues and lips of strangers’ will I speak unto 
1s AB read exspwy (of others), instead of ereposs (other). 
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this people; and yet for all that will they not hear 
me.”—The absurdity, the puerility of the preponder- 
ating use of tongues in the assemblies is demonstrated 
from this new point of view. Paul introduces the 
subject by quoting Isaiah xxviii. 11,12. He calls the 
book of the prophets the law, as is sometimes done in 
the New Testament; comp. ver. 34, and John x. 34. 
This wide meaning of the word law is due to the 
feeling that all the other parts of the Old Testament 
rest on the law, and themselves form law for believers. 
—This passage from Isaiah seems at the first glance to 
have no connection with the gift of tongues; for it 
applies in the prophetic context to foreign nations, 
particularly the Assyrians, by whose invading forces 
God will visit His people, after having sought in vain 
to bring them to Himself by the words of the prophets. 
It does not take long, however, in the closer study of 
the parallel, to understand its meaning. As to this 
rude and unintelligible language which, according to 
Isaiah, God will hold with His people, by giving them 
over to strange and cruel nations, it is the unbelief 
of His people, in the words of the prophets, which will 
force Him to use it; if the Israelites had listened to 
the prophets with faith, God would not have required 
to speak to them in strange tongues. .So it is with 
glossolalia, says the apostle; this speaking in un- 
intelligible tongues, which has suddenly sprung up in 
this new era of the kingdom of God, is the evidence 
of a separation on God’s part, not certainly from those 
who speak in tongues, but from those to whom He 
thus speaks. The fact, indeed, proves that the 


intelligible revelation of God has not been received 
VOL. IL T 
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as it ought to have been. As is well said by Kling: 
‘When God speaks intelligibly, it is to reveal [ open] 
Himself to His people ; when He speaks unintelligibly, 
it is because He must hide [close] Himself from them.” 
Pentecost will be cited as an objection, where the gift 
of tongues appears as a blessing of grace, not as a sign 
of the Divine displeasure. But, first of all, on that day 
interpretation accompanied tongues, and transformed 
them immediately into preaching; but especially 
speaking in tongues, as it broke forth on that day, 
had a wholly different signification for believers from 
that which it had for the mass of the Jewish people. 
In regard to Israel, which had rejected the preaching 
in good Hebrew which Jesus had addressed to it for 
three years, this strange phenomenon was a beginning 
of rupture, a certification of unbelief. God, while con- 
tinuing to appeal to it, now addressed Himself to other ~ 
nations; the people of God was on the eve of its 
rejection. 

The apostle’s text differs considerably from the 
translation of the LXX., which is altogether inaccu- 
rate ; it also differs from the Hebrew text itself. It is 
a free reproduction, exactly corresponding, in the first 
part, to the meaning of the Hebrew, but differing from 
it sensibly in the last words. The Hebrew says: “ And 
they would not hear ;” which applies to the unbelief 
of the people in regard to the ancient prophetical 
revelations; while in Paul the words: and yet for all 
that will they not hear me, apply to the conduct of the 
unbelieving people in regard to the tongues themselves, 
as is proved by the: and yet for all that. The idea 
expressed by Paul is, therefore, that this new means, 
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_ tongues, will fail as well as the former; in Isaiah, 


prophetical preaching ; in Paul, evangelical preaching. 
How can we help thinking here of the persevering 
unbelief of Israel, even after Pentecost, an unbelief of 
which, after Palestine, the whole world, Greece itself, 
was at that moment the theatre? Paul does not mean 
that this plan will absolutely fail, and with all. Other- 
wise why should God still use it? But the use of 
such means supposes, not faith, but unbelief in those 
to whom it is applicable? What folly then, what 
puerility on the part of the Corinthians, to show a 
strong predilection for a sign of this kind in the 
worship of believers! It matters little whether we 
read érépois (other lips) with the Greco-Lats. and the 
Byz., or érépwy (lips of others) with the Alex.—Apply- 
ing the words of Isaiah, as he does here, Paul is led to 
the following conclusion ; 

Ver. 22. “‘ Wherefore tongues are for a sign, not to 
them that believe, but to them that believe not: but 
prophesying serveth not for them that believe not, but 
for them which believe.”—At the first glance one might 
be disposed to take the former part of the verse as 
indicating the salutary effect which glossolalia should 
produce in those who hitherto had not been able to 
believe (amioros), through the wonder and amazement 
which such a gift will cause them (Chrysostom, Calvin 
hesitatingly, Grotius, Meyer in his first editions). 
But this meaning would be contrary to the words: 
And yet for all that will they not hear; and the 
example quoted in ver. 23, instead of justifying, would 
belie this affirmation. Others, on the contrary, have 
thought that the language points to a sign announcing 


an 
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to unbelievers their near judgment, we signum (Beza, 
Billroth). This is also Edwards’ view: “The ecstatic 
cries in the midst of the assembled Church were 
intended by God to show unbelievers (the heathen — 
of Corinth) that the day of the Lord was near.” In 
this sense, the doro are not merely people who have 
not yet believed; they are confirmed unbelievers. 
Without saying precisely that judgment is announced, 
we think that tongues are a testimony of unbelief 
made to the people to whom God thus speaks. God 
speaks to them unintelligibly only because they are 
deaf to His clear revelation. We find an analogous 
fact, Matt. xiii, at the date when Jesus adopts speak- 
ing in parables as His habitual method of teaching 
(vers. 11, 12). After seeking in vain to awake the 
conscience of the people by His previous teaching ~ 
(Sermon on the Mount, for example), when Jesus comes 
to the time when He must reveal to His own the nature 
and laws of the kingdom which they are to labour to 
found, He uses the language of parable, which they alone 
can understand. It is a sign of His growing breach 
with the mass of the nation. So it is with tongues. 
Glossolalia is neither a means of conversion, nor a 
sign of approaching judgment on unbelievers. It is a 
demonstration given to their own conscience of the 
state of unbelief which God sees them to have: reached. 
Would a God of light manifest Himself in the midst of 
His own by unintelligible sounds? Here there isa sign 
of severance which is gradually carried out. 

It is wholly otherwise with prophetic exhortations. 
These are a sign of faith or of the disposition to believe 
which already exists in those to whom God thus speaks, 
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It should be remarked that in opposition to drlotous, 
unbelievers, the apostle does not here say ‘otois, 
believers, as would seem natural, but morevoven, those 
who at this moment are in the act of believing. This 
present participle denotes equally the state of a man 
who has just reached faith, and the state of him who 
already possesses it. Hence the general principle laid 
down here agrees with the result described in ver. 24, 
where an dmoros is brought to faith by prophecy. The 
man is so called only as not yet believing, and because 
of his state when he came; he is nevertheless a mucrevov 
in respect of what takes place in him, in the course of 
the meeting.—Critics discuss the question whether the 
words eis onuetov, in sign of, used in the former clause, 
should be understood in the latter. It matters very 
little for the sense. Grammatically the ellipsis seems 
natural. But the meaning of the word sign is modified 
of course in passing from the one clause of the sentence 
to the other.. In the former, the sign is one of dis- 
pleasure, implying a charge of unbelief; in the latter, 
it is one of pity, powerfully calling the man to repent- 
ance and faith. Such an appeal is not directed to one 
already confirmed in unbelief (the droro. of ver. 22); 
but it is made to men such as the dmvotos of ver. 23. 
Erasmus and Bleek have tried to resolve the difficul- 
ties of this verse by taking ov, not, both times in the 
sense of od povor, not only. But why not say od povor, 
if this had been his thought ? 

The apostle now supposes two cases fitted to impress 
by way of extreme examples the truth of the law which 
he has just stated : 

Ver. 23. “If therefore the whole Church be come 


a 
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together into one place, and all speak in tongues, and 
there come in novices, or unbelievers,’ will they not 
say that ye are mad?”—This is the first case: an 
assembly in which only glossolaletes speak.—Jnto one 
place is related to the whole. These plenary assemblies 
were held doubtless only at more or less considerable 
intervals ; they attracted more strangers and others out 
of curiosity than the more private gatherings. Those 
whom Paul here calls ductor, unbelievers, and idadraz, 
novices, are people who do not yet belong to the 
Church. By the second, Meyer and others understand 
Christians who have neither the gift nor the knowledge 
of tongues. But how, Riickert rightly asks, could these 
people be contrasted with the whole Church ? Meyer 
supports his view by the use of édvrns, ver. 16, where 
he holds that this term denotes the members of the 
Church themselves. But this is a mistake. What is 
said in ver. 16, that the glossolalete makes the 
members of the Church play the part of isdra:, 
proves precisely that the iia: are not members of 
the Church. The impropriety consists in giving the 
members of the Church a part which is not theirs. On 
the other hand, Hirzel,’ Riickert, and Holsten thereby 
understand non-Christians. But how distinguish them 
in that case from the dmioro, unbelievers? Hirzel 
proposes to apply the first term to non-Christians of 
Jewish origin, the second to those of Gentile origin. 
But this distinction is unfounded. Starting from the 
simple meaning of iSiérns (ver. 16), we get at a ‘per- 
fectly natural distinction, The dricros is an unbeliever 
whom curiosity has attracted, but who has not yet given 
1 B omits » exits. 2 Studien und Kritiken, 1840. 
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any sign of faith ; the iduérns is a novice, an apprentice 
in the domain of faith, a man who has already received 
some impression and some instruction, but who is not 
yet baptized, we should say nowadays : a catechumen. 
Such people, in the exercise of plain common sense, 
will ask how, if God dwelt there as a Father in the 
midst of His children, He could speak to them in an 
unintelligible language: “You shall appear to them 
madmen, not subjects of inspiration.”—Hdwards, with 
some ancient commentators, thinks that the wdyzes, all, 
means that the glossolaletes speak all at once, and that 
the confusion which follows, no less than the unin- 
telligibility of the tongues, is the cause of the impres- 
sion made on the visitors. But the perfectly analogous 
expression in regard to prophecy, ver. 24, proves that 
it is not necessary to give this so improbable mean- 
ing to the mdvres of ver. 23. Paul wishes to describe 
an assembly where there is room for nothing except 
manifestations of glossolalia, succeeding one another 
without interruption during the whole meeting. Then 
the opposite example : 

Vers. 24, 25. “But if all prophesy, and there come 
in one that believeth not, or a novice, he is convinced 
of all, he is judged of all; 25. the’ secrets of his 
heart are made manifest; and so falling down on his 
face he will worship God, and report that God is in 
you of a truth.”—We have just seen the effect of 
tongues without prophecy ; now, on the contrary, we 
have what prophecy will do without tongues.—The 
novice and the unbeliever enter, as in ver. 23, 
during the meeting. Paul here uses the singular 

1 K Lread here xa: ovrw (and thus), which is omitted by all the rest. 
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instead of the plural (ver. 23); no doubt because the 
fact he is about to describe will have a purely indi- 
vidual character. It may be thought with Hofmann, 
that if dmoros is here placed first, the effect is: the 
unbeliever, and @ fortiorz, the novice. The latter, 
indeed, was already better prepared to feel the power 
of prophetic speech, while at ver. 23 it was the reverse: 
the novice, and d@ fortiori, the unbeliever. Three 
effects are ascribed to prophecy : conviction, @deyyos; 
examination, dvdxpiows; manifestation, darépwous, — 
The word ééyyew signifies to convince of error or 
sin. very utterance of a prophet is like a flash, 
lighting up the heart of the hearer and discovering 
to him in a general way his guilt-and defilement.— 
The word dvaxpivec@av is not fully rendered by the 
translation : 1s yudged ; the Greek term rather denotes 
the detailed inquiry than the sentence pronounced. 
His whole inner man is searched, so to speak, by the 
words of the prophets. 

Ver. 25. Then a sudden penetrating illumination, 
spread over his whole life, is produced in him: he sees 
himself, as a whole and in the particular details of his 
life, as God sees him. One might apply this descrip- 
tion to the revelation of certain particular cireum- 
stances of his life, as when Elisha speaks to Gehazi 
(2 Kings v. 26), or Jesus to Nathanael and to the 
Samaritan woman (John i. and iv.), But it is simpler 
to think here of a moral illumination, similar to that 
of the judgment, which shows a man his past and 
present state in its true light. What passes in him 
at such a moment resembles what passed in Paul on 
the way to Damascus. Struck by this light, he casts 
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himself in the dust, not before man, but before God, 
acknowledging that such brightness can only proceed 
from the Holy of holies and the Searcher of hearts ; 
that consequently it is He who speaks by the mouth 
of those into the midst of whom He has come.—The 
participle dmayyéAkov, reporting, may refer only to 
what passes at the time in the assembly itself; it is a 
ery escaping from him under the power of overwhelm- 
ing emotion: “ Yes, God is among you of a truth!” 
But this declaration may be regarded also as extending 
after his departure from the assembly to those whom. 
he meets.—The ¢&v tpiv may signify: among you ; 
but in this context, where inspiration is the matter 
in question, perhaps it is more natural to explain it: 
mm you. So Meyer, Edwards, etc.— By the évtas, 
really, the man recognises that the claim of Christians 
to Divine inspiration is well-founded. Here is the 
opposite of the patvecbe, ye are mad (ver. 23). The 
apostle could not better close the discussion on the 
relative value of the gifts of tongues and of prophecy 
than by these two examples; and now he can go on 
to lay down the practical rules which will secure the 
salutary use of these gifts. 


2. Rules for the exercise of gifts (vers. 26-40). 


Ver. 26. “How is it then, brethren? when ye 
come together, every one’ of you hath a psalm, hath a 
doctrine, hath a revelation, hath a discourse in a 
tongue, hath an interpretation.’ Let all things be 


17. R. with DEF GK L Syv. add ve» (of you). 

2T. R. with L put yawsoey exes (hath a discourse in a tongue) before 
aroxanuyiy (hath a revelation). K rejects these words. 

3 DEFG: depenvesev instead of epenvercey. 
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done unto edifying.”—The meaning of the question: 
How is it then? is the same as in ver. 15. The 
apostle would lead his readers themselves to draw the 
conclusions which flow from the principles laid down. 
Fundamental rule: No gift should be set aside. Every 
manifestation of the Spirit ought to have its place; 
enough that all turn to edification. The écacros exec, 
every one hath, should be understood like the similar 
phrase i. 12; every one has not all, but every one ought 
or at least may have something. The proposition may 
be taken interrogatively. But it is better perhaps to 
understand it in the sense of a tentative affirmation : 
“Tf so be.” The repetition of the verb brings out, as 
Bengel says, the distribution of gifts. The apostle 
enumerates five of these manifestations. The Wadryos, 
psalm, is not here a chant in the form of a tongue, the 
singing in the spirit, of ver. 15. For special mention ° 
is afterwards made of discoursing in a tongue and of 
its interpretation. It is therefore a psalm, like those 
spoken of in Col. iii, 16 and Eph. v. 19 (psalms, 
hymns, spiritual songs); a singing év vol, with sober 
mind (ver. 15), as is suitable to the opening of 
worship. It seems to me improbable that Paul has 
in view an Old Testament psalm or an already existing 
Christian hymn, recited or sung. The word éyew, to 
have, does not prevent its being an improvisation. 
For, as is observed by Holsten, the term is afterwards 
applied to a tongue and its interpretation, which are 
immediate products of the Spirit’s working." — The 


1 Heinrici quotes a remarkable parallel from Philo. The latter says in 
regard to the Therapeute: “After the speaker another rises and sings a 
hymn addressed to God, either one newly composed by himself, or one of 
the ancient hymns made by the poets of other days.” 
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didayy, doctrine, naturally comes after the psalm-sing- 
ing, being the solid basis of worship. In a religion of 
light, everything ought to rest on clear and exact 
instruction. Here is the word of knowledge or wisdom 
spoken of xii. 8.—According to the ms. L and the 
received text, there would now follow discourse in 
tongues, thanksgiving in the transport of ecstasy ; 
but the Alex. and Greco-Lats. here place the dzoxd- 
Avis, the revelation, expressed in a prophecy. In the 
first reading there would be a contrast: the calmest 
element, instruction, would be followed by the most 
emotional, the most excited, discoursing in a tongue. 
This order is less natural than that of the second reading, 
according to which doctrine is followed by a revelation, 
that is to say, a prophecy. The latter is already cha- 
racterized by an immediate inspiration more pronounced 
and extraordinary. What further speaks in favour of 
this last reading, is the fact that it would be unnatural 
were speaking in tongues to be separated from interpreta- 
tion by prophecy. The Byz. K, which almost always 
coincides with L, entirely omits the words yAdocav 
ever, hath a tongue; it is therefore probable that they 
were supplied in L, but misplaced by the corrector.— 
To revelation there is naturally attached speaking in a 
tongue; it is the highest degree of the ecstatic state, 
consequently the culminating point of worship ; after 
which interpretation, which follows, closes by leading 
adoration back to that state of calm reflection in which 
the worship had begun (the psalm) and ought to 
finish. Thus it is that feeling rises by steps as to 
the third heaven, to return at the close to practical 
life. We have therefore in this series of actions the 
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type of normal worship, in which all the elements of 
understanding and feeling are united, and in which 
every believer endowed from above can give free scope 
to his particular gift. It is a spiritual banquet, so to 
speak, to which every guest brings his quota, just as 
in the agapze (xi. 20 seq.).—The apostle now passes to 
the special rules relating to the exercise of glossolalia. 


Vrs .27,498. 


Vers. 27, 28. “If any man speak in a tongue, let it 
be by two, or at the most by three, and each in his 
course ; and let one interpret. 28. But if there be no 
interpreter,’ let him keep silence in the Church; and 
let him speak to himself, and to God.’—In Greek this 
verse begins with the word cite, whether, to which 
there should be a corresponding éeize applied to prophecy 
(ver. 29). This form very pointedly betrays the 
accidental (by no means indispensable) character of 
glossolalia in worship.—The apostle gives three rules 
regarding this gift. The first relative to number: 
two or at most three; as if two were quite sufficient. 
The «ard is distributive: two or three each meeting. 
Edwards thinks that what is referred to here is an 
antiphony, expressed by ava pépos, in turn, as if a duet 
of glossolaletes was intended. It was this style of 
performance, in his view, which gave rise to the later 
antiphonic chants, such as those of which Pliny speaks 
in his letter to Trajan. How far will the imagination 
go! Certainly Paul would never have approved of the 
simultaneous utterance of several discourses, the one 
hindering the effect of the other. Besides, & pépeu 


IBDEG: spunvevrns, instead of depunvevrng. 
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would have been required to express the sense given 
by Edwards (see Passow).—The second rule relates to 
order: ava pépos, each in course, consequently : one at 
atime. The contrary, no doubt, sometimes happened 
at Corinth. The form dvd pépos signifies, like év To 
péper: in determinate order, in his turn, but not: 
answering one another.— The third rule fixes the 
mode; the tongue ought to be followed by an inter- 
pretation. The expression «ls, one, seems to signify 
that one and the same interpreter ought to act for 
the two or three discourses in tongues; no doubt to 
prevent discussions as to the meaning of any one of 
the discourses. ‘The apostle does not say whether this 
interpreter is himself one of the glossolaletes, as might 
be held in accordance with vers. 5 and 13, or if he is 
some other inspired one, as might be supposed from 
ver. 28 and xii. 10. Both cases might occur. Holsten 
alleges that interpretation took place only in the case 
of one of the three tongues, and by the same man who 
had spoken in it. But this meaning is contrary to 
vers. 5 and 28, which expressly exclude the use of a 
tongue without interpretation. 

Ver. 28. The first words have sometimes been trans- 
lated: “But if he ws not an interpreter.” But it 
would be impossible to say to which of the two or 
three glossolaletes the words should be applied, and 
the position of the verb 7 before the predicate shows 
that it is the idea of beong which is emphasized. The 
simple 7 is therefore for wap7; comp. Luke v. 17; 
and the translation must be: But if there be no 
interpreter. Holsten objects that it was impossible 
to know beforehand the absence of all interpreters, 
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because interpretation was not an office invariably 
attached to this or that person. But, on the contrary, 
the necessary conclusion from the passage is that the 
gift was more or less permanent, whether it belonged 
as arule to one of the glossolaletes or to some other 
of the members of the Church. This view is confirmed 
by xu. 10.—If every believer known to be endowed 
with this faculty is absent, and the glossolalete does 
not himself interpret, he is to keep silence in the 
congregation. But the apostle would not have him 
to suppress the moving of the Spirit; for himself he 
may yield to the impulse to thanksgiving and mental 
prayer which has taken possession of him and raises 
him to God.—There follow the rules regarding the 
exercise of prophecy. 


VERS. 29-33% 

Vers. 29, 30. “As to the prophets, let them speak 
two or three, and let the’ others judge.* 30. And if 
anything be revealed to another that sitteth by, let 
the first hold his peace.”—The cite, whether, which we 
expect to correspond to the eve of ver. 27, changes 
into a simple 6é, but or as to, and that no doubt 
because, if the presence of glossolaletes is accidental 
and uncertain, that of prophets is a fact which does 
not seem doubtful.—Paul again lays down three rules : 
The first, as to number. By saying simply two or 
three, suppressing the 1d Aéeiorov, at most (comp. 
ver. 27), Paul shows that he accepts the number 


1y A BE K read o: before waao (the others), whereas D F G L omit 
os (others). 


* Instead of dsaxpiveracav (judge), D F G read avaxpiveracav (make 
inquiry). 
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three, in the case of prophets, more easily than in the 
case of tongues.—The second rule relates to mode ; 
prophecy, like tongues, has its necessary complement : 
discernment, that judgment by which any impure 
elements, which might have found their way into it, 
were to be described as such and removed. It should 
be borne in mind that as yet there was neither a 
written Word nor a body of doctrine strictly formu- 
lated. All was in course of formation; it belonged 
to prophecy itself to bring the new elements which 
were afterwards to be elaborated and ordered by 
didackarla, teaching. How important, then, was it 
that no strange mixture should be cast, if one may 
so speak, into the molten mass! Hence the import- 
ance of a didxpiots, discernment, a trial of the ideas 
expressed in the prophecies which were addressed 
to the congregation.—By whom was this judgment 
exercised ? Some have thought that the term o: aro, 
the others, could only designate the other prophets ; 
but in that case should we not rather have of Aouro/, 
the rest of the prophets? Melanchthon thought that 
the word applied to all the members of the Church, 
and the view seems to me to be in a certain measure 
correct. Of course in practice such an office, in which 
every one had the right to take part, could only be 
carried out by means of the most capable, especially 
the teachers. The passage 1 Thess. v. 20, 21, seems 
to confirm this wider meaning of the word the others. 
Meyer objects that Sidxpuovs was a gift (xii. 10), and 
that consequently every believer did not possess it. 
It. is needless to say that the meaning of the others is 
limited by the possession of this gift. Only there is 
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nothing to prove that the gift belonged only to the 
prophets themselves.—What was the standard of this 
judgment? It is not without reason, certainly, that 
the apostle began his whole exposition regarding 
spiritual gifts (xii. 1-8), by indicating the precise 
character which distinguishes true and false inspira- 
tions, mentioning that the first have for their common 
characteristic and essence the cry of adoration: Jesus 
Lord! while the others tend to the abasement and 
rejection of Jesus. It was enough, then, to bring 
every prophecy into connection with this centre of 
all Christian revelation, the person of Christ, and to 
see what was the tendency of the prophecy that had 
been heard, to disparage or to glorify Him. It is no 
doubt to this standard that Paul’s expression Rom. xii. 
6 applies, the analogy of faith. This judgment must 
consequently have mainly set aside everything in a 
prophetic discourse which could compromise the Divine 
sovereignty of Jesus over the world, the Church, and 
the individual soul. This is in harmony with the 
saying of Jesus, John xvi. 13, 14: “ When the Spirit 
is come, He will glorify Me.” 

Ver. 30. The third rule relates to order: If, while a 
prophet is speaking, another receives a revelation, both 
should not speak simultaneously ; the first should keep 
silence. But, it will be asked, why should not the 
second rather wait till the first finished ? Assuredly, 
because the freshest revelation will also produce the 
purest prophecy. It is by lengthening his discourse 
that the prophet is in danger of mixing what is his 
own with the Divine communication. The apostle’s in- 
Junction is well fitted to set aside empty amplifications 
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and verbiage.—The expression : to another that sitteth 
by, shows that the prophet speaking was standing, 
and that he to whom the new revelation is addressed 
testifies his intention to speak by rising. There is 
something strange in the impersonal and passive form 
amoxarvpoy, it is revealed to him; it seems as if the 
cloud of Divine revelation were seen passing from over 
the one to the other.—It might be thought that the 
verb ovyév, to keep silence, is used here in the sense of 
cwmav, to become silent; but it can have its natural 
meaning: “Let him from that moment keep silence.” 
—It might seem presumptuous thus to regulate the 
manifestations of the prophetic spirit; hence the 
apostle in the following verses expressly justifies the 
liberty he takes of fixing a rigorous mode of procedure 
in such a domain, where everything seems to be given 
up to the incalculable breathing of the Spirit. 

Vers. 31-33%. “ For ye may all prophesy one by one, 
that all may learn, and all may be comforted. 32. 
And the spirits’ of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets. 33°. For God is not a God of confusion, but 
of peace.’—Ver. 31 might be understood in this sense : 
“Thus it may happen that those who prophesy to-day 
will in their turn be taught and exhorted to-morrow.” 
Each member will alternately play an active and a 
passive part. Butiin that case Paul would have said: 
cal oto, and so, rather than ydp, for. The true mean- 


ing seems to me to be this: “For you must all have it 


in your power to fill the prophet’s function one after 
another” (of course: those who have the gift of pro- 
phecy) ; now this is what could not be done except by 


; 1DEFG read ro rveveeu (the Spirit). 
VOL. IT. U 
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observing the rule given in ver. 30. Supposing, indeed, 
that a prophet had spoken indefinitely, he would have 
prevented the others from declaring what God revealed 
to them for the instruction or comfort of the Church. 
And thus is explained the second part of the verse: 
many members of the Church would have been deprived 
of the light and strength God wished to communicate 
to them by means of those other prophets who had 
been prevented from uttering their message. But this 
arrangement, of course, rested on a supposition : to wit, 
that the prophet was able to exercise the control neces- 
sary to restrain, if it was needed, the outburst of the 
prophetic inspiration which animated him. And this 
supposition the apostle now lays down as a reality in 
Vero c. . 

Ver. 32. The xaé here signifies: and indeed. The 
terms: of the prophets and to the prophets, have some-° 
times been referred to different persons, as if Paul 
meant that the prophets should be humble enough to 
subordinate themselves to the other prophets, either by 
accepting their judgment (ver. 29), or by consenting 
to give place to them (ver. 30). So Calvin, Bleek, 
Riickert, ete. But it would be impossible to explain 
on this view why Paul should say: “the spirits of the 
prophets,” rather than the prophets themselves. And 
instead of are subject or subject themselves, it would 
require to run: should subject themselves. Hofmann 
also justly remarks that Paul would have said in this 
sense simply adajros: “should subject themselves to 
one another.” It is not without purpose that he brings 
the term prophets in the Greek into immediate contact 
with itself, as if to describe the reaction which every 
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prophet is capable of producing on himself. The fact 
here enunciated by the apostle is of a psychological 
nature. He declares that the prophetical breathings or 
inspirations do not carry the prophet away without his 
consent or against his will. In chap. xii. 2, he began 
by reminding the Corinthians of the state of passivity 
to which they were formerly accustomed when, in the 
midst of heathenism, they were carried away blindly 
by diabolical inspirations. It is not so with the opera- 
tion of the Divine Spirit; this does not deprive the 
prophet of his liberty. Consequently he has no right to 
make inspiration a pretext for refusing to submit to the 
rules laid down by the apostle. The plural mvevpara, 
spirits, here denotes, as in ver. 12, the particular 
impulses and revelations granted to the prophets. 
Heinrici and Holsten contrast the prophet with the 
glossolalete, who, according to them, did not enjoy the 
same liberty in regard to his inspirations. ‘This surely 
is a mistake; for vers. 27 and 28 would be unintelligible 
if he did not enjoy his full liberty in relation to the 
Spirit. Divine inspiration differs from diabolical, in 
the fact that the latter takes man from. himself,—it is 
a possession,—whereas the former restores him to him- 
self. The present brordoceras signifies, not are subject, 
but subject themselves, and that at the very moment 
when the prophet wills it. 

Ver. 33%. The general maxim stated in this verse is 
the foundation of all the preceding injunctions. The 
term éxatactacia denotes the disorder of a whole whose 
parts are at strife with one another, and eipyvn, peace, 
harmony of a whole, all whose parts act in concert. 
God dwells only in a whole of this second kind. The 


oO 
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axiom justifies the rules which Paul has been giving, 
for without them the Church could only present a 
spectacle of complete disorder, which would banish 
God out of it. ; 

There remains a last injunction, also essential, in the 
apostle’s view, to the good order of the Church, that 
regarding the speaking of women in the assemblies. 
Paul has purposely reserved this point for the last. 
For it was not till after imposing silence conditionally 
on the prophets that he could think of imposing it on 
women. 


VERS. 33°-38. 


Vers. 33°-35. “ As in all the Churches of the saints,’ 
34.* let your® women keep silence in the Churches: for 


it is not permitted* unto them to speak; but to be . 


under obedience,’ as also saith the law. 35. If they 
will learn anything, let them ask their own husbands 
at home: for it is a shame for women® to speak in the 
Church.”—The last words of ver. 33 are joined, by 
many commentators, to what precedes. But how 
could Paul say: “God is not a God of confusion, but 
of peace, as in all the Churches of the saints”? He 
would have required to say: “God is among you a 
God ...,” or: “GodisaGod . . . as 7s seen in all the 


1 FG here add dieraccowct (I ordain). 

? These two verses, 34 and 35, are transposed by DEF Gand Ambrosi- 
aster after ver. 40. 

3 A B omit vee» (your), which is read by T. R. with DEFGKL. 

*T. R. with K: exirerpemras (was permitted), instead of EIT psmeT ae 
(is permitted). 

°T. R. with DF GK L: vmoraccecdus (to be subject); A B: vroresces- 
Gacay (let them be subject). 

°T.R with DEF GK L Syr.: yovacdi (for women); ~ A B: 
yuvarne (for woman). 
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Churches .. .” As they stand, the words: as in all 
the Churches .. ., cannot evidently depend on the 
preceding clause, which is a general maxim regarding 
the character of God. Besides, this clause is in close 
logical relation to the argument of ver. 36: “ Did the 
Word go forth from you, or did it come to you only ?” 
And it is this very thing, probably, which has led 
several Latin copyists to transpose vers. 34 and 35, 
putting them after ver. 40, in order thus to connect 
more directly the last words of ver. 33 with ver. 36. 
The addition of the verb Siatécoouas, I ordain, to the 
end of ver. 33, in two of the Greco-Lat. mss. which 
have made this transposition, is due to the same cause. 
From this point of view the clause was read as follows : 
“So J ordain in all the Churches of the saints -7 then 
the text continued with ver. 36: “Or did the Word of 
God come out from you. . .?” In other terms: Do 
you think you have the right to put yourselves above 
the rules followed by all the other Churches? Thus the 
words of ver. 33” and of ver. 86 were put as referring 
to all the rules given in this chapter regarding the use 
of glossolalia and prophecy; and as the injunction 
relative to women broke this connection, some Greco- 
Lat. documents were led to transpose vers. 33 and 
34 after ver. 40. But it is to be remarked that no 
document rejects these verses, which guarantees their 
authenticity, wrongly suspected by Heinrici and posi- 
tively attacked by Holsten. Moreover, the latter 
himself recognises the impossibility of connecting the 
last words of ver. 33 with the preceding context. Only 
he does not find the connection with the sequel much 
more tenable: because, says he, the word Churches in 
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ver. 33 denotes the communities of believers, whereas 
in ver. 34 it can only designate their assemblies for 
worship. But these two meanings are so closely con- 
nected with one another, that they may perfectly well 
be used here side by side. “ All the assemblies (groups 
of believers) have their customs; and to these customs 
belong the silence of women in the assemblies (meet- 
ings for worship).” This meaning is perfectly suitable. 
Holsten again asks why, if these words are really Paul’s, 
we have here: ‘the Churches of the saints,” and not, 
as in xl 16: “the Churches of God.” The answer 
is easy: The saints, distributed in Churches, locally 
speaking, yet form only one great spiritual whole; the 
Corinthians should not isolate themselves from this 
community of saints by adopting customs rejected by 
all the rest of the body, such as the speaking of women . 
in the assemblies. The term dyor, saints, expresses 
the venerable character which belongs to such customs. 

Ver. 34. Here we have the principal proposition, on 
which depends the os .. ., as ..., of ver. 33° The 
pronoun vudv, of you (if it is authentic), must form an 
antithesis to rév dyiwv, of the saints. It may be made 
dependent on the tais éxxcAncias, in the assemblies, 
which follows; in this sense: ‘ Your assemblies should 
resemble those of the other saints.” But it is more 
natural, seeing the position of the pronoun, to connect 
it with ai yuvaixes, women. “ Let your women behave 
like those of the saints in all the Churches.” The 
authenticity of the word appears to me guaranteed by 
the combined authority of two of the three families of 
Mss., and by the support of the Peschito. Not being 
necessary to the clause, it was easily omitted.—There 
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is a touch of irony in the following clause, if, with the 
T. R., we read the infinitive, trotaccec ban, to be subject : 
“Tt is not allowed to them to speak, but to be subject.” 
This irony is in keeping with the context. It dis- 
appears if, with the Alex., we read the imperative : 
tmotaccécOwoar, let them be subject !—The words : as 
saith the law, refer to Gen. iii. 16: “ Thy husband shall 
rule over thee.” It is obvious that the apostle regards 
speaking in public as an act of authority exercised over 
the congregation which listens; comp. 1 Tim. i. 12. 
And as the attitude of authority over the man is con- 
trary to that of obedience which was imposed on the 
woman during the present economy, he draws the con- 
clusion that the speaking of the woman in public is in 
contradiction to the position assigned to her by the 
Divine will expressed in the law. Itis easy to see why ~ 
the apostle substitutes the general idea: to be sulyect, 
which relates to the whole life of women, for that of 
not speaking in the assemblies ; it is because the silence 
of women in worship is only an application of the 
general condition of subordination which is imposed on 
them in relation to man. Of course the law contained 
nothing regarding the part of women in the assemblies; 
but, by determining the character of their life in general, 
it had, according to Paul’s view, indirectly settled the 
question. Comp. Col. iii. 18; Eph. v. 22. The xaé, also, 
puts on the same level the apostle’s precept (ver. 34°) 
and God’s declaration in Genesis, so certain is Paul that 
he speaks as he does in virtue of the will of the Lord 
(ver. 37)—Here, as tacitly in ver. 19, the év éxxdrAnola, 
in Church, is opposed to év oid, at home, in private. 
The word alcypov, shameful, misbecoming, seems very 
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strong. Paul sees in the public speaking of woman a 
mode of acting contrary to the attitude enjoined on her 
both by nature and the command of the Creator ; comp. 
xl. 1-16. He does not say criminal, immoral; it is a 
question of propriety or modesty. 

Ver. 35. Several commentators, Heinrici for example, 
draw from this verse the conclusion that the speaking 
forbidden to women, ver. 34, is neither teaching, nor 
prophecy, nor discoursing in tongues, but solely the 
mania of raising questions in the assembly, and so 
posing as teachers under pretence of asking explana- 
tions. If they have questions to put, they should 
reserve them for the house, and address them to their 
husbands. But, even in this sense, the right to teach 
in the Church would be none the less denied to them 
by the apostle. For if women cannot. put questions 
without going out of their sphere and shocking decorum, 
much less can they teach without committing an im- 
propriety. But more than this: the meaning thus 
sought to be given to ver. 35, by restricting it by 
ver. 36, is contrary to the true relation between the 
two verses. The particle e 8 and moreover Yf, 
which begins ver. 35, introduces, not a simple explana- 
tion, but a gradation: “And even if they would learn 
something, they ought to abstain from asking in the 
congregation ; they should reserve their questions to 
be submitted to their husbands in private.” The form 
ei 6é, and vf, is therefore founded on the fact that 
questioning was the case of least gravity, the one 
which seemed most naturally to admit of exception. 
But this very exception Paul rejects; for he knows 
how easily, under pretext of putting questions, women 
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could elude the prohibition which forbade their public 
speaking. Woman belongs to the domestic hearth, so 
that a simple public question on her part would alone 
be an impropriety; for by putting her on a public 
stage, as it were, such an act would go contrary to the 
modesty of her destined sphere. To be remarked is 
the adjective i8ious, their own husbands; they ought 
to do nothing to affect the bond of dependence which 
unites each of them to her husband. Holsten asks 
how this applies to those who have husbands insuffi- 
ciently instructed, or to those who have husbands yet 
heathen (chap. vii.), we may add: or to those who 
have no husband at all. But these last are regarded 
as living in the house of their parents, to whom they 
can naturally turn; and as to the others, they are 
special cases which will find their solution in practice, 
without Paul’s needing to point it out. It is enough for 
him to settle in a summary way woman’s moral position 
and duty. 


Conclusion as to the preaching of women. 


In chap. xi. we have already treated of the relation of this 
prohibition to the authorisation granted to women to prophesy 
or pray, implicitly contained in ver. 5 of this chapter. Our 
study of chap. xiv. confirms the idea that the word Aare», to 
speak, in this chapter, cannot apply merely to simple questions, 
or vain gossiping, in which women might indulge with one 
another during worship. The term speaking in the Church, 
especially in a chapter where it is applied throughout to the 
glossolaletes and prophets, can only designate a public speak- 
ing, which has for its end to teach and edify. Thus, then, 
while referring to the observations presented on the subject 
in chapter xi, we think we shall not be far from the apostle’s 
view if we thus state the result of the two passages taken 
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together: “As to women, if, under the influence of a sudden 
inspiration or revelation, they wish to take the word in the 
assembly to give utterance to a prayer or prophecy, I do not 
object; only let them not do so without having the face 
veiled. But in general, let women keep silence. For it is 
improper on their part to speak in church.” * 


The apostle is not ignorant of the manifold opposi- 
tion which this injunction will encounter in the Church. 
Vers. 36-38 are addressed to those who, on the ground 
of an alleged higher inspiration, would affect to despise 
the direction which he has just given, as well as all 
those which had gone before. 

Vers. 836-38. ‘‘ Or, indeed, came the Word of God out 
from you? or came it unto you only? 37. If any man 
think himself to be a prophet, or inspired, let him 
acknowledge that what I write unto you is from the 
Lord.* 38. But if any man be ignorant of it, let him ° 
be ignorant.” *“—The #, or (ver. 36), signifies, as usual 
with Paul at the beginning of a question : “ Or, indeed, 
if you will not admit what I say.” For the two follow- 
ing questions, the apostle returns to the idea with 
which he had introduced the subject of the speaking 
of women: As in all the Churches . . . (ver. 33°). 


1 Does it follow from what we have said in regard to prophecy (that it 
has become transformed, in the course of the Church’s development, into 
lively preaching, p. 250), that woman, authorised to prophesy, is by that 
very fact also authorised to preach? This would be to forget that what 
gave rise to the exception as to prophecy was its having the character 
of immediate and sudden revelation. This character having ceased, 
the ground of exception falls with it. The more preaching thereby 
approaches teaching, the more it comes under the mode of action 
reserved for man and forbidden to woman. k 

2 DEG read xupiov sori (ts the Lord’s); ~ A B: xupsov sori evrorn 
(is a commandment of the Lord); T. R. with K L Syr.: xvpsou eso 
evtorss (are commandments of the Lord). . 

5 T.R.with BEKL Syr.: ayvosirw (let him be ignorant); » A DFG: 
eryvositas (he as ignored). 
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“Or are you the mother Church in which the preach- 
ing of the gospel took its rise, and from which it spread 
through the world?” In that case one could under- 
stand how the Corinthians could affect complete inde- 
pendence. “Or are you the only Church among the 
Gentiles to which it has come?” In that case the 
claim to follow a course alone, and at their own pleasure, 
would also be intelligible. These two questions are 
somewhat sarcastic, as happens when one wishes to 
bring down presumption. The same is the case with 
the following verses. The apostle knows that there 
are leaders on the spot, who, in rivalry with him, claim 
to derive authority only from the Lord and from the 
immediate inspiration of the Spirit. Hence ver. 37. 
Ver. 37. The term Soxe? eivar, thinks himself to be, 
denotes a claim true or false.—We must not give to 
the word mvevpatixos, spiritual, hence inspired, too 
restricted a sense, according to which it would denote 
a class different from the prophets, as is done by the 
commentators who regard this term as designating only 
the glossolaletes (Baur, Heinrici). It is more natural 
to understand the 7, or, in the sense: or im general, 
as iv. 8, so that the term spiritual comprehends the 
prophets also. The best way for these organs of the 
Spirit to prove the reality of their inspiration will be, 
the apostle declares, their perceiving his superior 
wisdom and apostolic authority, not criticising his 
ordinances, but rendering practical homage to their 
excellence by conforming to them: the Spirit should 
acknowledge the Spirit.—The @ ypdd¢o, the things that 
I write, is at once the object of éruywwoxéra, let him 
acknowledge, and the subject of the following proposi- 
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tion: “ Let him acknowledge the things that I write 
as being” . . . ete.—The three families of mss. have 
each their own reading in the following clause. The 
shortest and most sober is that of the Greco-Lats. : 
“That the things which I write are the Lord’s.” The 
Alex. add the idea of commandment: ‘are a command- 
ment of the Lord.” So also the Byz., but putting the 
word commandment in the plural. One would naturally 
be inclined to give the preference to the first reading. 
But is it not possible that the word commandment, in 
the singular or plural, was rejected because it was 
taken in the meaning attached to it in vii. 10, to 
denote a precept uttered on the earth by the Lord 
Jesus, and because no such saying was found in the 
Gospels? If the term évtodj, commandment, is 
authentic, it is hard to know whether to prefer the — 
singular or the plural. The singular may have been 
substituted for the plural from regard to the Divine 
precept quoted ver. 84. But the plural may also have 
been introduced in order better to bring under this 
term all the many preceding ordinances.—However 
that may be, the apostle here expresses the intimate 
consciousness he has of not having directed the Church, 
while settling these delicate questions, in ways of his 
own choice, but of having been guided by the light 
which is assured to him as an apostle charged with 
founding and governing the Church of the Gentiles; 
comp. Rom. xii. 3. It is with this elevated conviction 
of his apostolic inspiration that he adds the following 
words, ver. 38. 

Ver. 38, There is more than indifference, there are 
severity and threatening in these words; they are 
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addressed to the persons whose folly was characterized 
by the word Soxe? in the previous verse. “If there are 
among you people who reckon their ideas superior to 
mine, let them follow them!” Of course such speaking 
is not addressed to people with whom one is on good 
terms. We have to bear in mind the first chapters of 
the Epistle, where the apostle once and again alluded to 
the disrespectful sentiments of a party in the Church 
toward him; comp. also vil. 40.—The reading ayvoeita, 
let him be ignorant, is the only admissible one. After 
all he has said, the apostle no longer seeks to convince 
those who think themselves wiser than he is; he 
abandons them at once to their inexperience and their 
responsibility. The reading dyvocita, he 1s ignored, 
preferred by some commentators, and again recently 
by Heinrici, would signify: “ Willing to be ignorant 
of God, he is ignored (rejected) by Him.” Hdwards 
regards dyvoeiras as a future indicative middle: “he 
will be ignored (at the judgment).” Comp. vii. 3. 
It is difficult to explain the origin of this variant (see 
Meyer’s attempt). But the threat of perdition for 
refusal to accept directions so external in their nature 
as those which precede would be rather severe. ‘The 
reading dyvoelrw: ‘“ Let him be ignorant at his ‘risk and 
peril!” is the only one worthy of the apostle, and 
really natural.—Paul closes with a very precise state- 
ment of his conclusion : 

Vers. 39, 40. 

Vers. 39, 40. ‘ Wherefore, brethren,’ covet to 
prophesy, and forbid not to speak in* tongues. 40. 


1y A Badd “ov (my brethren). 
2B DEG It. read ev before yrwsccs. 
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But’ let all things be done decently and in order.’— 
We have already seen again and again in this Epistle that 
after a searching discussion, going to the very heart of 
his subject, Paul likes to conclude with a brief practical 
direction, in which the different sides of the question 
are reflected; so vu. 88, xi. 33, 34. It is the same 
here. The preference given to prophecy over tongues 
is expressed by the antithesis of the two verbs: covet 
and forbid not. The latter expression reminds us of 
the two sayings 1 Thess. v. 19, 20: “ Quench not the 
Spirit,” and: “ Despise not prophesyings.” It appears 
from these two warnings that the general tendency at 
Thessalonica was to disdain and disparage the extra- 
ordinary manifestations of the Spirit, whereas at 
Corinth they were exalted, especially in the instance 


of tongues. ‘The apostle takes care to guard each 


Church, on right or left, according to its wants. 

Ver. 40. If ver. 39 is the summing up of the 
dissertation on gifts, contained in chaps. xii.—xiv., ver. 
40 is the close of the whole section which refers 
to questions of worship, chaps. xi.-xiv. The word 
evoxnpoves, with seemliness, refers particularly to the 
demeanour of women and to the celebration of the 
Supper; the «ara rdf, in order, rather alludes to the 
recommendations given in regard to the exercise of 
gifts, chap. xiv. 


Conclusion regarding the gift of tongues, 


The detailed study of this chapter has, I think, confirmed 
the previous result, to which we were led, chap, xii. 10, 


1T. R. here omits with K L the é¢, which is the reading of all the 
others. 


i: 
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regarding the nature of glossolalia. Most certainly the 
tongues spoken at Corinth could not be really existing 
foreign tongues. The glossolalete did not evangelize, did 
not preach; he praised and gave thanks. To express such 
feelings would an existing tongue be chosen which had never 
been learned ?—The same objection may be made to the 
Bleek-Heinrici explanation. What purpose would it serve to 
go in quest of old unused expressions, or to create extra- 
ordinary combinations of words to give utterance to the 
impressions of joy.and adoration with which the possession 
of salvation filled the heart? Such a course would rather 
betray the labour of reflection than emotion or ecstasy. In 
any case, it is far from probable that there would be at 
Corinth many believers having at command the archaic forms 
of the learned tongue—The explanation held in our day 
by many commentators, that the tongues consisted only of 
inarticulate groanings and a babbling of confused sounds, 
which had no meaning, is not less incompatible with our 
chapter. How would the apostle have attached to this gift 
such value as to give thanks for the rich command he had 
of it himself? The apostle, as chap.. xiv. itself shows, was 
too sound-minded to give himself up to a religious exercise 
so puerile as is thus supposed, and to allow it a regular place 
in Church worship. Finally, it is impossible not to connect 
the gift which was developed at Corinth with that which was 
manifested on the day of Pentecost at Jerusalem, and which 
is again mentioned on several subsequent occasions in the 
book of the Acts x. 46: “They heard them speak in 
tongues” (at the house of the Gentile Cornelius); xix. 6: 
“The Holy Spirit came upon them, and they spoke in tongues 
and prophesied” (the twelve disciples of John the Baptist 
instructed by Paul). The term being the same in the Acts 
and in our Epistle, it ought to denote a kind of language 
radically homogeneous. Now how is it possible to suppose 
that on Pentecost the speaking in tongues could have 
consisted of unintelligible utterances which had really no 
meaning? Could the multitudes have exclaimed: “ We hear 
them speak in our own tongues the wonderful works of God” 
(Acts i. 11). 
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I can only therefore regard the gift of tongues as the 
expression, in a language spontaneously created by the Holy 
Spirit, of the new views and of the profound and lively 
emotions of the human soul set free for the first time from 
the feeling of condemnation, and enjoying the ineffable sweet- 
ness of the relation of sonship to God. And as the influence 
of the Holy Spirit takes possession of the whole soul and 
every one of its natural powers, to make it its organ, it also 
took possession of the gift of speech, transfiguring it, so to speak, 
to give utterance to emotions which no natural tongue could 
express. It was, doubtless, a something intermediate between 
singing and speech, analogous ‘to what we call a recitative, 
and the meaning of which was more or less immediately 
comprehensible like that of music. On Pentecost, when this 
language was manifested in its most distinct form, every 
well-disposed hearer understood it at once, in a way analogous 
to that which produced interpreters at Corinth, and could 
translate it immediately, so that he thought himself listening to 
his own tongue: “How hear we every man in our own tongue 
wherein we were born?” It must be bornein mind that human . 
language is not an accidental, arbitrary creation, nor the work 
of the understanding only, but that it is the spontaneous 
product of the entire human soul. There is at the root of 
all existing languages, an essential, unique language; no 
doubt, if it existed as such, it would be composed of onoma- 
topeeie. This is what Plato expressed, after his own fashion, 
in a passage of the Cratylus, quoted by Heinrici: “It is 
manifest that the gods at least call things truly (pds 
op0ornra), and theirs are the natural names (¢vceu dvéuara).” 
This necessary language of the human spirit could be drawn 
forth at this decisive point of history by the Divine Spirit 
from the depths of the soul, and made more or less 
imperfectly the organ of His first communications. 

I have quoted various witnesses, in the two notes pp. 278, 
286, as to the manifestations which signalized the first serious 
religious awakening that led to the founding of the Irvingite 
Church. It seems to me impossible to regard these pheno- 
mena as purely artificial imitations of those described by 
the New Testament in the first times of the Churches of 
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Judea and Greece. At the beginning especially, these 
manifestations were remarkable for unaffected sincerity. 
Later, love of the extraordinary and desire to shine undeniably 
introduced an impure alloy, as was the case at Corinth itself, 
Such manifestations therefore give evidence of a real faculty 
latent in the depths of the human soul, which a profound 
religious awakening may call into exercise at any time under 
fixed conditions, and the creative action of which may yet in 
our day produce effects similar to those of the first days of 
the Church. We were not wrong, therefore, in maintaining 
the possibility of the reappearance of gifts during the whole 
course of the present economy (see on xiii. 8), while conclud- 
ing from the apostle’s words in this same chapter that the 
normal progress of the Church tends rather to the diminution 
of such phenomena, as a transition to their complete dis- 
appearance in the perfect state. 


x 
Taz ResuRRECTION oF THE Bopy (Cur. XV_). 


From ecclesiastical, moral, and liturgical questions, 
the apostle passes to one of a dogmatic nature. He 
has reserved it for the last, no doubt, because of its 
importance. Doctrine is the vital element in the 
existence of the Church. The Church itself is in a 
manner only doctrine assimilated. Any grave corrup- 
tion in teaching immediately vitiates the body of 
Christ. The apostle opened his letter by laying down 
as the foundation of his work, Christ crucified; he 
concludes it by presenting as the crown of his work, 
Christ risen. In these two facts, applied to the con- 
science and appropriated by faith, there is concentrated 
indeed the whole of the Christian salvation. 


The subject of the resurrection of the body does not 
VOL. I. : = 
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appear to have been treated in the letter which the 
Corinthians had addressed to Paul. Ver. 12 of our 
chapter rather leads us to think that he had accidentally 
learned, perhaps from the delegates of the Church who 
were now with him, what was being said at Corinth by 
some individuals (zwés) who posed as adversaries of the 
resurrection. 

Did they deny the resurrection of Christ Himself? 
Tt does not seem so at the first glance, for the apostle 
starts from this fact as admitted, to infer therefrom 
our own resurrection. But he takes such pains to lay 
this foundation of his argument, that it seems to me 
impossible not to hold, in opposition to the opinion of 
most modern commentators, that the conviction of 
those people, and even of many members of the Church, 
was shaken on the point. One of the two negations 
could not in the long run fail to lead to the other; 
for in virtue of the close union between Christ and 
believers, salvation cannot otherwise be realized in the 
latter than in the person of their Head. 

Who were these certain? It has been supposed 
that they were former Sadducees who, while going over 
to Christianity, had imported into it some remnants 
of their former opinions. But there is no proof of 
the propagation of Sadduceism outside of Palestine; 
and a Sadducee converted to Christianity would have 
experienced too radical a change to admit easily of 
such a mixture of heterogeneous opinions. All the 
religious and moral deviations which we have hitherto 
observed at Corinth proceeded from the Greek character; 
it is probable that it was so also in this case. From 
the Greek point of view, especially since the time of 
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Plato, it was customary to regard matter, td, as the 
source of evil, physical and moral, and consequently 
the body as the principle of sin in human nature. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the resurrection of the body 
which, from the Jewish Messianic viewpoint, was 
looked upon as the consummation of the expected 
salvation, and as an essential element of future glory, 
must have appeared to the Greek mind as a thing very 
little to be desired, as the restoration of the principle 
of evil. This view had even gained the Jewish thinkers 
of Alexandria who came under the influence of Greek 
philosophy, such as the author of Wisdom and the 
philosopher Philo, to whom we may add the Essenian 
monks. They all agree in regarding death as setting 
man free from the bonds of the body, and in making 
the immortality of the soul, of the soul alone, the 
object of their hope. MHeinrici thought he found in 
Josephus evidence of a change of opinion on this point 
even among the Pharisees, as if they had come to hold 
metempsychosis, instead of the resurrection of the 
body. But the passage quoted by this critic (Bell. 
Jud. ii. 8, 14) proves nothing of the kind: “ Every 
soul is immortal; either it passes into another body, 
which is the abode of good, or it is punished through 
the eternal chastisement of evil actions.” The mean- 
ing of these words is, that resurrection of the body is 
a privilege granted to righteous souls only. 

There is nothing, I think, to prevent us from 
connecting with the denial of the resurrection by 
certain of the Corinthians what Paul says in 2 Tim. 
ii. 18 of two heretics: “That, according to them, the 
resurrection of the dead was past already.” Evidently 
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these teachers would not see in the resurrection any- 
thing else than spiritual regeneration ; the restoration 
of the body was relegated by them to the domain of 
fable. It must be remembered that there was not yet 
in the Church any positively formulated system of 
doctrine, and that the teaching was being gradually 
formed by the labours of prophets and teachers under 
the direction of the apostolate. 

One or two passages of this chapter, particularly 
vers. 32-34, have led some to suppose that those 
whom the apostle combats, denied not only the resur- 
rection of the body, but even the immortality of the 
soul and the judgment; and it has been thought 
that they belonged to the materialistic sect of the 
Hpicureans. But it seems to us impossible that men of 
that stamp could have have adhered to Christianity ; 
see besides on this question at the passage indicated. 

Should we identify the opponents of the resurrection 
with one of the four parties mentioned i. 122 Those 
of Paul and Peter are evidently at once beyond sus- 
picion. Meyer, Heinrici, and others think of the 
disciples of Apollos as men who cultivated human 
wisdom. But we think we have refuted the prejudice 
relative to the disciples of Apollos. There would 
remain only of tod Xpuctod, those of Christ. Perhaps, 
indeed, it might be concluded from some parallels 
(2 Cor. xi. 3, 4, for example) that it was in this camp 
those twés were found; but, on the other hand, the 
Second Epistle shows that the party of those of Christ 
had at its head men who had come from Jerusalem 
and were ultra-Judaizing. Now, as we have seen, 
antipathy to the resurrection cannot well have come 
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from the Jewish side. All idea must therefore be 
given up of connecting the subject in question with 
the dissensions treated chaps. i—iv. 

In the following discussion the apostle begins by 
showing that with the resurrection of the body the 
entire system of Christian salvation rises or falls : vers. 
1-34; then he resolves the difficulties which the fact 
presents, and concludes by raising the triumphant song 
of life over death : vers. 35-58. 


I. Wirh THe Fact oF THE RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy 
CHRISTIAN SALVATION RISES OR FALLS (vers. 1-34). 


The apostle’s first care is to establish firmly the 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus, on which rests the 


expectation of our own (vers. 1-11). 


Vers. 1-11. 


Vers. 1, 2. ‘ Moreover, brethren, I make known unto 
you the gospel which I preached unto you, which also 
ye have received, and wherein also ye stand; 2. by 
which, also, ye are saved, if ye keep in memory what 
I preached unto you, unless ye have believed in vain.” 
—There is something surprising in the term yvopito, I 
make known to you, for in the immediately following 
words Paul declares that the gospel he is about to 
expound to them, he preached to them, and they them- 
selves received and held it. This, however, is not a 
sufficient reason for abandoning the natural meaning 
of the verb, and making it signify, as some do: ‘I 
remind you .. .,” or with others: “I call your 
attention to...” Some (Bengel, Ewald, Heinrici, 
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etc.) think that we have a construction similar to that 
of iii. 20, or Gal. i. 11: “I make known to you the 
gospel . . ., in what way I preached it to you (tive 
Oyo edyyyedvoduny . .., ver. 2),” meaning: “I make 
known to you i what way I preached to you the 
gospel.” But the contradiction between making known 
and having preached remains all the same, though the 
first term should apply to the form and not to the 
substance. If the Corinthians had heard Paul, and 
believed through his ministry, they must have known 
both the substance and form of his preaching. Hof- 
mann seeks the solution in the special .sense he gives 
to tim Aoyo: “In what thought, that is to say, with 
what aim, I preached to you.” The apostle’s intention 
in preaching to them was, according to this critic, to 
show them by the resurrection of Christ that salvation - 
is for us, as for him, a principle of glorification. But 
how is it possible to read all this in vers. 1 and 2? 
Paul would easily have succeeded in expressing this 
thought more clearly if it had really been his. It 
seems to me, as to Holsten, that the word: JI declare 
to you, is chosen with the intention of humiliating the 
readers. Paul wishes to bring out by the intentional 
contradiction between this term and those which 
follow: “I preached, you received, you stand fast,” 
the corruption which has been introduced among them 
of the conception of salvation, to the extent of trans- 
forming the meaning of the message he had brought 
them, so as to make it a wholly different thing, though 
outwardly speaking they remained faithful to it. Thus 
is explained the somewhat strange form of the tive \oyo 
evnyyehicauny, ver. 2, Meyer and Holsten seem to me 
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to hold, as to this proposition, the only possible con- 
struction, by making it depend, not on cdfecbe, ye are 
saved, but on «aréyete, keep in memory: “If you 
firmly keep in mind howI preached it to you (the 
gospel).” There is an inversion, as so often in Paul 
(iii. 5, vii. 17, xiv. 12, etc.), and that with the view of 
bringing out clearly the whole dependent proposition 
which is the object of «catéyere: “If, in the sense in 
which I preached it to you (the gospel), you hold it 
firmly.” They run no risk of denying Christianity, 
but of abandoning the true sense in which they 
received it from Paul, and in which it can preserve 
its saving power. And this is why Paul is obliged 
to make, as it were, a new communication of it to 
them. There is between the verb yopifew, to make 
known, and evayyeriferOas, to preach, this difference : 
that the second indicates the simple statement of the 
historical fact, and the first embraces the explanation of 
its full meaning and its relation to salvation as a whole. 
—The two «ai, also, which follow one another, clearly 
indicate a gradation. To preaching succeeded the accept- 
ance of faith ; to this, perseverance in profession. 

Ver. 2. But this acceptance and profession are not 
yet salvation itself. There is needed the xatéyew, the 
act of keeping in mind and keeping well. This is why 
Paul adds: “ whereby also you are put in possession 
of salvation, if you hold it as I have taught it to you.” 
The word ddyos here denotes the exact meaning Paul 
had given to the facts here related. Faith should 
grasp not only the fact, but also the Divine thought 
realized in the fact—The pronoun of direct interro- 
gation, 7, is designedly used instead of the relative 
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2 


pronoun ¢: “If you keep in mind in what way . . ., 
instead of: “If you keep in mind the manner in 


7 


”? 


which...” The first form is more suited to express 
a qualification. Paul alludes in this ra toa variety 
of conceptions as to the facts of salvation.—But why 
to this first restriction : of you keep in mind, does he 
add a second: at least unless you believed in vain? 
The former bears on the subjective perseverance of the 
Corinthians to keep the true meaning of the facts of 
salvation ; the latter bears on the objective reality of 
the facts themselves. Salvation by faith in Christ 
crucified and risen is impossible except as this Christ 
crucified and risen is a reality. Now there is a 
supposition on which constant faith in Him, as Paul 
preached Him, would not save, viz. that Christ did 
not exist. This supposition, revolting as it is to the 
Christian conscience, Paul nevertheless expresses, and 
seems to take in earnest in the following demonstra- 
tion; and in the minds of many certainty as to the 
Divine facts, and of the resurrection in particular, must 
evidently have been shaken.—As to the form éxrds ef Leh, 
see on xiv. 5. The word eix#, in vain, may signify : 
without foundation, without sufficient reason, as in 
Matt. v. 22 and Col. ii. 18. But ordinarily it signifies 
without result, without effect, as in the classical expres- 
sion exh Bddrew, to throw an arrow which does not 
iit; comp. Rom. xiii. 4; Gal. iii. 4, iv. 11. In the 
former sense: “unless you believed in a pure fable” 
(vers. 14,15). In the latter: “unless your faith remains 
without effect (because its object ig nothing real).” 
Substantially the two meanings come to the same. 

The apostle had (xi. 2) praised the Corinthians for 
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maintaining the ecclesiastical institutions which he had 
given them ; he is evidently careful not to say as much 
here in regard to their keeping of his doctrinal tradi- 
tions. And now he sets himself to expound to them 
the whole doctrine of the resurrection which he had 
declared to them, and he begins by reminding them, 
vers. 3-11, of that whole series of irrefutable testi- 
monies on which faith in the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus rests, the fact which forms the foundation of that 
which he wishes to develop. 

Vers. 38-5. “For I delivered unto you, first of all, that 
which I also received: how that Christ died for our 
sins, according to the Scriptures, 4. and that He was 
_ buried, and that He rose again the third day, according 
to the Scriptures, 5. and that He was seen of Cephas, 
then* of the Twelve.” >—The for bears, not on either of 
the secondary ideas of the previous verses : If you hold 
firmly, or: By which you are saved, but on the prin- 
cipal idea: “I declare to you what I preached to you.” 
Paul means : “The points which I put in the first rank, 
when I preached the gospel to you, are the following.” 
He had laid down as the basis of Christian teaching, in 
the same way as he does here, the facts of the Lord’s 
death and resurrection. We need not, with Chrysostom 
and Hofmann, give the word /irst the temporal meaning ; 
it is the fundamental importance of those one or two 
points which Paul wishes to characterize by the term. 
—It was formerly held that the word I received 
referred, as in xi. 23, to a direct communication from 


*T. R. with BK LP: sire (then); NA: emir (thereafter); DFG: 
noes pera tavre (and after these things). 

27 R. with» ABK LP Syr.: bawdsxce (twelve) ; DEG It: evdexe 
(eleven). 
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the Lord. Modern commentators rather think that the 
reference here is to a human tradition, to the narrative 
of the Twelve as witnesses to facts. And indeed it 
should be remarked that the apostle does not here say 
éyo, I [emphatic], and that he does not add, as in the 
passage quoted, of the Lord. He evidently knew the 
facts of the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus in 
the same way as the whole Church, by their public 
notoriety and the narratives of the apostles. If Paul 
afterwards speaks specially of two appearances which 
were granted to Peter and James, this agrees well with 
the fact that it was with these two men he had con- 
ferred personally during his first stay at Jerusalem, 
after his conversion (Gal. 1.19). But, true as this 
view is, perhaps it is incomplete. In the gospel 
preached by Paul at Corinth, there was not only, as we 
have seen, the historical side of facts; his preaching 
contained a higher element, the understanding of those 
facts as expressed in the words: for our sins, and: 
according to the Scriptures. And on such points Paul 
had received, as he says, Gal. i. 12, the teaching of the 
Lord Himself whereby alone the external facts related 
in apostolical tradition had become to him soteriological 
facts ; I think, therefore, that he designedly used the 
verb mapéraBov, I recewed, without regimen, leaving it 
in all its generality, that it might embrace both human 
tradition and Divine teaching.—The «ai, also, expresses 
the exact conformity between the deposit committed to 
Paul and his conveying of it to the Corinthians.—The 
regimen: for owr sins, has special importance, because 
it is the Divine meaning of the fact, as he will after- 
wards explain it, vers. 17, 18. It is quite clear that in 
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this phrase the trép does not signify: i place of, but : 
wn behalf of : “In behalf of our sins to expiate them.” 
This phrase is found nowhere else in Paul; but comp. 
Heb. ix. 7 and x. 12.—The regimen: according to the 
Scriptures, has its importance: the Divine testimony 
of the Scriptures is designedly placed before all the 
apostolic testimonies which are about to follow. The 
Scriptures had said the event would happen; the 
witnesses declare it has happened. 

Ver. 4. It is asked why the burial of Jesus occupies 
a place among these few essential facts. It is certainly 
not with a view to the spiritual application which is 
made of it, Rom. vi. 4; for this belonged to a more 
advanced stage of teaching. Neither is it to establish 
the reality of the death, for interment does not exclude 
the possibility of a lethargy. But the fact of inter- 
ment ever recalls “that empty tomb on which, as has 
been said, the Church is founded,” and which remains 
inexplicablé by all who deny the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus. It is indeed what excludes both the supposition 
of hallucination on the part of the apostles and that of 
a purely spiritual reappearance of Jesus after His death. 
The dead body laid in the sepulchre disappeared. 
What became of it? No explanation other than the 
fact itself of the resurrection has ever been able to 
account for this mystery.—Passing from the facts of 
the death and burial to the resurrection, Paul dis- 
continues the aorists (died, was buried) for the perfect 
(éyyyeptas). For the risen Christ continues in life.— 
Does the regimen: according to the Scriptures, which 
is repeated here, apply only to the fact in general or 
specially to the detail: the third day? In the former 
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case, we must think of Isa. li. and Ps. xvi.; in the 
latter, we must add to these passages the history of 
Jonah and Hosea vi. 2.—This date of the third day 
was not accidental; for, as Hofmann observes, it is 
precisely then that dissolution ordinarily begins to 
appear. 

Ver. 5. The two first appearances mentioned here, 
that to Peter in the course of the day of the resurrec- 
tion, and that to the Twelve on the evening of the 
same day, are also mentioned by Luke (xxiv. 34-36) ; 
the second only by John xx. 19 seq. Paul omits that 
to the two disciples going to. Emmaus described in 
detail by Luke, and that to Mary Magdalene related by 
John. The reason no doubt is, that neither those two 
disciples, nor Mary, were of the number of the witnesses 
expressly chosen by the Lord.—The term ep0n may 
signify was seen, or appeared (in vision); in each 
case the context must decide. In this passage, after 
the word: He was raised (ver. 4), the choice is not 
doubtful; it can only designate, according to the 
writer's view, a bodily appearance. This is also plain 
from the very object of this whole enumeration of 
apostolic testimonies. What is St. Paul’s aim? To 
prove our bodily resurrection. Now it is impossible to 
understand how a simple vision, a purely spiritual 
appearance of the Lord, could serve to demonstrate 
our bodily resurrection. —The appearance to Peter, 
mentioned here and in the passage of Luke, is one of 
the traits which reveals the close relationship between 
Paul’s tradition and the third Gospel.—The ra, then, 
of the Vatec. and the Byz., separates the two facts less 
than the érera, afterwards, of the Sinait. and the Alex. 


ath 
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The former reading is the better; for the appearing to 
the Twelve was much more closely connected with that 
to Peter than those which follow; comp. Luke xxiv. 
35, 36. With greater reason must we set aside the 
reading of the Greco-Lats.: «al perd ratra, and after 
these things. The same mss. read rots &Sexa, to the 
eleven, instead of trois Sedexa, to the twelve. This read- 
ing is either due to the reflection that Judas was 
wanting on that occasion, or it is borrowed from Luke 
xxiv. 33. The Twelve were still the Twelve, notwith- 
standing the absence of one or even two of them 
(Thomas). For the term calls up above all the official 
character which had been impressed on them at the 
time of their election. Holsten suspects the authen- 
ticity of the last words, toi daédexa, because of the 
difficulty of explaining their relation to the end of 
ver. 7 (see on this passage). But notwithstanding the 
Greco-Latin variant (tots &dexa), they are not really 
wanting in any document.—Thus far all was dependent 
on the verb mapédaxa, I delwered unto you. But 
from this point the sentence breaks off, and the follow- 
ing appearances are stated in the form of independent 
propositions. Should we infer, with Heinrici, that 
Paul had not spoken at Corinth of the facts afterwards 
mentioned on the occasion of his first preaching? In 
any case that would not apply to the appearance 
mentioned in ver. 8. Holsten thinks that Paul no 
longer remembered the limit between the appearances 
which he had mentioned and those he had omitted. 
But this even is unnecessary. He may very well have 
broken the construction in order to prevent the sentence 
from dragging. 
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Ver. 6. “After that He was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part 
remain unto this present, and some’ are fallen asleep.” 
—The éreta, thereafter, separates more forcibly than 
the eira, then, of ver. 5; it makes the following appear- 
ance a new step in the series, and rightly so. This 
appearance took place considerably later, and certainly 
in Galilee. Already before His death Jesus had told 
His disciples that after His resurrection He would go 
before them into Galilee (Matt. xxvi. 32; Mark xiv. 28). 
The angel and Jesus Himself (according to Matt. 
xxviil. 10) had repeated this promise to the women on 
the day of His resurrection (Mark xvi. 7 and Matt. 
xxviii. 7). Moreover, Matt. xxviii. 16, mention is 
made of a command which Jesus gave to His disciples 
to gather together on a certain mountain in Galilee all — 
the believers of that country. No doubt Matthew, in 
relating the appearance so solemnly prepared for, speaks 
only of the Eleven ; but if it was, as it is impossible to 
doubt, that which the angel and, according to Matthew, 
Jesus Himself announced to the women on the morning 
of the resurrection, this gathering must have embraced 
all the followers of Jesus, and not only men, but also 
women. ‘This is what explains a gathering together in 
a given place, at a certain time fixed beforehand. It 
must therefore be held that the appearance mentioned 
in our ver. 6 is no other than that related by Matthew 
at the end of his gospel, and in which Jesus took leave 
of all His Galilean followers, that is to say, of His 
Church. The Eleven were there in the foremost rank, 
and it was to them in particular that the command was 

1T. R. with K L P here adds xa: (also). 
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addressed to begin the mission to the whole world 
(Matt. xxvii. 18-20). This is no doubt the reason 
why Matthew mentions them only. We should not be 
surprised that the apostle so expressly mentions this 
testimony. It was that of the whole Church, the 
apostles included; what a difference between it and a 
simple private testimony! The word érdve, more than, 
above, is not a preposition, but an adverb; as a preposi- 
tion it would govern the genitive (Mark xiv. 5). The 
word é¢ara& does not here signify, as often, once for 
all, but at one tueme.—The words five hundred and still 
live have evidently, in the apostle’s view, an apologetic 
bearing: “ You can go and ask them, if you like: there 
they are, still, and in great numbers.” Here we have a 
striking example of the small value which in criticism 
belongs to the argument taken from silence. Here is a 
fact of public notoriety, quoted in a writing the authen- 
ticity of which is indisputable, by a witness whose 
declaration is above suspicion ; and the fact is omitted 
in our four Gospel narratives, or, if it appears in one of 
them, it is devoid of the circumstances which render it 
so striking in the narrative of it given by St. Paul. 
After this, what is to be thought of arguing against 
the reality of an act or saying of Jesus because it is 
mentioned only in one Gospel and not in the others !— 
The apostle now passes to a third group. 

Ver. 7. ‘“‘ After that’ He was seen of James, then? 
of all the apostles.”—The reading érera, afterwards, is 
preferable here ; for we come now to the last appear- 


1D E Cop. here read sir. 
2x AF GK here read exere (afterwards), instead of sire (then), which 
is the reading of T. R. with BDEL P. 
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ances granted to the apostles. That given to James 
no doubt preceded by a short time the appearing on 
the day of the ascension, which immediately follows. 
This James can only be the one who played a consider- 
able part in the Church of Jerusalem, as head of its 
council of elders (Acts xv. 13 and xxi. 18), and who is 
called, Gal. i. 19, “the Lord’s brother,” and ii 9, 
“one of the pillars of the Church.” He was not a 
believer during the Lord’s lifetime (John vii. 5); but 
we find him united with the apostles and holy women, 
in the upper chamber, immediately after the ascension 
(Actsi 14). This extraordinary change was no doubt 
brought about by the appearance here mentioned, 
which should not be confounded with that described 
by a legend preserved in the Gospel of the Hebrews 
(Jerome, de viris illustr. c. 2); for had there been a 
foundation of truth in this narrative of the apocryphal 
book, the fact must have immediately followed the 
resurrection.’ 

The subsequent appearance to all the apostles can 
only be that of the day of ascension. But why the 
adjective all, and why is it placed so emphatically 
after the substantive? Meyer thinks Paul wishes 
thereby to indicate a larger circle of persons than that 
of the Twelve properly so called (ver. 5), including, for 
example, James or others, such as Barnabas or Silas, 
who sometimes in the New Testament bear the title of 
apostles ; comp. Acts xiv. 4, 14: 1 Thess, ii. 6. But 
the expression all the apostles does not naturally 


t According to this legend, James bound himself at the last supper of 
Jesus not to eat bread till Jesus had risen. J esus, after His resurrection, 
relieves him from his vow. 
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express the idea of a circle larger than the Twelve, 
and at the time when this appearance took place, before 
Pentecost, no apostles different from the Twelve could 
possibly be thought of (see Holsten). On the other 
hand, if the expression all the apostles has the same 
meaning as that which was used in ver. 5 (the Twelve), 
why this wholly different expression here? Hofmann 
answers: Because in ver. 5 the apostles were men- 
tioned as forming the intimate companions of Jesus, 
while here they are mentioned as founders of the 
Church. MHolsten rightly regards this distinction as 
arbitrary, and on this, according to him, inexplicable 
difference of expression he again fastens the suspicion 
of inauthenticity, which he throws on the last words of 
ver. 5. But this is a very risky conclusion. Perhaps 
the particular expression used here is explained by the 
special character of this last gathering of the apostles 
round their Master. One is struck with the two 
expressions in Luke’s narrative, Acts i. 4, 6: «kal 
cvvanifouevos, and having assembled them; then: of 
pev oov auvenrOovtes, they, therefore, having come together. 
It is obvious that this gathering was, like that of ver. 6, 
the result of a positive and solemn convocation on the 
part of Jesus. It was to be the last, His adieu to the 
apostles, as that of ver. 6 had been His adieu to the 
Church. The apostolic college must be there in full, 
and Jesus had provided that none of the apostles 
should be wanting. This explains the waco, all, 
especially if we think of Thomas, who was absent 
the first time (the appearance of ver. 5), and must 
on no account be wanting this last time. The term 


apostles reminds us of their mission to the world, of 
VOL. Il. Y 
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which the ascension was about to become the signal.— 
Finally, Paul mentions the fact which closed the series 
of the appearances of the risen One, and which was 
separated from all the preceding by a much greater 
interval than those which had separated these from 
one another. 

Ver. 8. ‘And lastly, after all, He was seen of me 
also, as of one born out of due time [the untimely birth ].” 
—By the first words the apostle seems to indicate not 
only that the appearance to him came after the others, 
but that it was the close of the appearances of the 
risen One in general. He is not speaking in this 
passage of visions, like those he himself had afterwards, 
or like that of the Apocalypse.-—The adverb écyarov, 
im the last place, is used before the gen. ravrwv, all, 
as a preposition. The word all may relate to all the 
individuals mentioned in the foregoing enumeration, — 
or, with Meyer, to the apostles only, because of the 
term To é«tpopna which follows; or finally, we may 
apply it, as Edwards does, to all Christians in general, 
in the sense that no one after Paul was to see, and no 
one really saw, the risen Christ. I doubt whether the 
apostle had these three shades distinctly present to 
his mind. He certainly thought of all the persons 
enumerated above, among whom the apostles ranked 
first, and judged that with this appearance granted to 
him, the list of such facts was closed—tThe strange 
word é«tpoua, abortion, untimely birth, from titpdcKa, 
pierce, tear, denotes a child born in a violent and 
premature way. And as such children are generally 
inferior in strength to those who are born in a normal 
way, the expression has been taken as denoting nothing 
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more than a feeling of infirmity: “As a helpless babe 
scarcely deserves the name of man, I dare hardly 
regard myself as an apostle ;” so Theodoret, Bengel, 
de Wette, Meyer, Edwards. But Paul himself affirms 
in ver. 10: “that he laboured more than they all.” 
This is no admission of weakness. And why not 
abide by the explanation indicated by the etymological 
and uniform meaning of the word used? Why not 
take it to denote the violent and unnatural mode of 
his call to the apostleship, especially at the moment 
when he is recalling the appearance of the Lord on 
the way to Damascus? So Calvin, Grotius, Billroth, 
Heinrici. The other apostles were called when they were 
already believers ; they are like ripe fruits which fell, so 
to speak, of themselves from the tree of Judaism, and 
which the Lord’s hand gathered without effort, whereas 
he, Paul, was torn, as by a violent operation, from that 
Judaism to which he was yet clinging with all the 
fibres of his: heart and will. Ambrosiaster understands 
the word in this sense: born out of time (too late), 
when Christ had already returned to heaven. But this 
circumstance would rather imply something honour- 
able (Gal. i. 1).—The article the (7) designates Paul 
as the only one so named, and probably alludes to the 
fact, that in a numerous family there is often a child 
ill-born. It is obvious that when he recalls the bound- 
less grace which was shown him in that striking act of 
mercy, the apostle feels the need of casting himself in 
the dust.—The form dozepe’ occurs nowhere else in the 
whole New Testament except in a variant (iv. 13); but 
it is frequent in the classics, especially in Plato. The 
final « is properly a conjunction belonging to a verb 
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understood (“as 7f it were”).—These two sides of his 
ministry, the facts which humble him and the height 
to which grace has raised him, are developed in the 
following verses : 

Vers. 9, 10. “For I am the least of the apostles, 
that am not meet to be called an apostle, because I 
persecuted the Church of God. 10. But by the grace 
of God I am what I am, and His grace’ toward me was 
not in vain;” but I laboured more abundantly than they 
all, yet not I, but the grace of God? with me.”—The 
Jor bears on the repulsive figure which has just been 
used. It by no means justifies the explanation of 
éxtpwpa, which we have set aside; its whole force falls 
on the sequel of our verse on to the édiwfa, I persecuted. 
The apostle cannot think of that decisive moment of 
his life without remembering that at that very time 
he was playing the part of a persecutor. For this 
it was which necessitated the violent operation to 
which he was subjected. On ¢Adyucros, comp. Eph. 
ii. 11.—The word ixaves, capable, when a moral act is 
in question, takes the meaning of “ morally capable,” 
and thus becomes synonymous with d£ws, worthy; 
comp. Matt. iii 11 with John i, 27 (see Edwards). 
Kadeicbat, to bear the ttle of .. .—On the whole 
passage, comp. 1 Tim. i. 12-14. 

Ver. 10. The 8 is strongly adversative ; it contrasts 
with what Paul was, when he was yet left to himself, 
what grace made him.—By the expression: what I 
am, Paul means first a saved believer, then an apostle, 
finally, the apostle of the Gentile world. It is this last 


1D FG omit ». ? DFG read trax (poor), instead of xevy (empty). 
°'T. R. with A E K L P here reads », which is rejected by § BD FG. 
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idea which he specially develops in the following 


words.—The word «evi, empty, applies to the intrinsic 
power of the grace which was shown toward him.—If 
with the Greco-Lats. the 7 were omitted after the word 
avtod, the eis éué might depend on the verb: “was not 
in vain toward me;” but this idea does not suit the 
context so well as that of the ordinary reading, which 
preserves the 7: “The grace shown toward me was notin 
vain.” —The word éxoriaca, I laboured, denotes not only 
labour properly so called, effort, toil, sufferings, journeys, 
prayers, but also the fruits obtained; comp. John iv. 38. 
The inward power of grace in Paul was demonstrated 
by its fruitfulness. Indeed, it is only from the view- 
point of the works accomplished that Paul can add 
without presumption, and as appealing to a patent fact, 


more than they all, These words might signify: more 


than any one of them in particular. But they should 
rather be understood, with Meyer, Osiander, Edwards, 
in the sense of : more than all of them together. The 
first meaning would be too weak ; the second contains 
no exaggeration; comp. Rom. xv. 19. After thus 
suddenly rising to the full height God gave him, he 
abases himself again, as if he were alarmed at what he 
has just declared. This extraordinary labour was not, 
strictly speaking, his own, but that of the grace which 
wrought with him. The art. %, which is here read by 
the Byz. before ody éuoi, connects this regimen closely 
with the word ydpu: “ The grace which 1s with me, it 
was that which wrought.” But the omission of the 
article in the other two families leads us to apply the 
regimen with me to the verb laboured (understood), 
which is better : “ It was not I, however, who laboured, 
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but the grace of God laboured with me.” It seems as 
if by me would have been more logical, as correspond- 
ing better to the absolute negative: not J. But Paul 
cannot overlook all the intensity, good-will, and per- 
sonal devotion which he has thrown into this immense 
labour. And hence, notwithstanding all his humility, 
the with me forces itself into his thought. If he had 
not been open to the impulse and power of grace, how 
could it have produced such effects by him !—Kvidently 
these two verses are a digression, but for the digression 
there is a good reason. We have already seen at the 
beginning of chap. ix. that there were people at Corinth 
who were making inquiries as to the reality of Paul’s 
apostleship, and who said: He has not seen the Lord : 
therefore he is not really an apostle. Paul does not in 


this First Epistle enter upon a direct discussion with - 


such opponents, as he will be forced to do later. He 
restrains himself, till the latent evil shall be unmasked. 
But he makes certain allusions to the accusations which 
he cannot yet combat. His object in this passage is to 
show that although he has been called quite differently 
from the Twelve, God has nevertheless certified him to 
be a true apostle, and that consequently he is entitled 
to join his testimony to theirs. It is precisely this 
parity with them, in the matter of bearing witness to 
the resurrection, which is expressed in the following 
verse, the conclusion of vers. 3-10. 

Ver. 11. “Therefore whether I, or they, so we 
preach, and so ye believed.” — The ode, so, expressly 
goes back on the ti Ady, in what sense, of ver. 2. 
The present «nptccopev, we preach, denotes a constant 
fact; the aorist émorevcate, ye believed, a past fact done 
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once for all, but without the idea of a spiritual decline, 
which Chrysostom found in this past. This declara- 
tion proves that it was matter of notoriety in the 
Church that the gospel of Peter and of the Twelve 
rested on the same foundation as that of Paul, on the 
facts of Christ’s death and resurrection regarded as 
having effected the salvation of the sinful world (for 
our sins, ver. 3; and that according to the Scriptures, 
vers. 3, 4). The historical conception of primitive 
Christianity presented by Baur is incompatible with 
the fact attested by Paul.—This verse, while summing 
up the foregoing passage, forms the transition to the 
following section. 


Vers. 12-19. 


The idea of the whole passage is this: The 
denial of the resurrection of the dead draws with it 
that of Christ’s resurrection, and thereby gives the 
lie to the ‘apostolic testimony and to the whole of 
Christianity. 

Ver. 12. “Now if Christ be preached that He rose 
from the dead, how say some among you that there is 
no resurrection of the dead ?”—Why, then, it has been 
asked by Riickert and Scherer, would the resurrection 
of Christ be denied by denying the resurrection of the 
dead? If Christ is of a different nature from us, as 
Paul holds, it does not at all follow from the fact that 
He rose, that we ourselves should rise. And M. Scherer 
adds: “It is easier to doubt apostolic infallibility than 
the laws of logic.” Grotius, Meyer, and Kling have 
sought to answer by these very laws of logic, and ex- 
plained the reasoning thus : If there be no resurrection 
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of the dead, the resurrection of Christ cannot be a fact’; 
the genus not existing, the species cannot. But if 
such were the apostle’s thought, he would certainly, 
in ver. 13, have put the ov« gorw before the subject ; 
for this verb would contain all the force of the argu- 
ment. Besides, it is not of the resurrection of the 
dead as an abstract idea that Paul would speak ; 
he designates by this name a definite historical event, 
the resurrection of the dead expected at the end of 
the earthly economy. Finally, the argument would 
not be decisive, for one might always lay down an 
exception in favour of Christ, not only because of His 
superior nature, but especially, as would apply much 
better here, because of His perfect holiness, which did 
not allow of His remaining under the power of death. 
Paul is not reasoning as an abstract logician, but as an 
apostle. The basis of his argument is a fact which 
pertains to the essence of the Christian salvation : our 
new life, flowing from union with Christ, is nothing 
else than participation in His life. Salvation therefore 
_ cannot be realized in us otherwise than it js realized 
m Him, ; If to the heavenly life upon which He has 
entered there belongs the possession of a risen and 
glorified body, it must be so with us. Our glory being 
His glory, which He communicates to us, 1t must be 
homogeneous with His. The apostle’s question, ver. 12, 
is therefore perfectly justified : How say some among 
you. . , 2—The expression xnpiocetas bre signifies : 
“He is preached as risen ;” still the rin rJyo Of 
ver, 2. 

Vers. 18-15. “If there be no resurrection of the 
dead, then is Christ not risen, 14. But if Christ be 
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not risen, then? is our preaching vain, and your faith 
is also vain. 15. Yea, and we are found false witnesses 
of God ; because we have testified of God that He raised 
up Christ: whom He raised not up, if so be that the 
dead rise not.”—After descending from the cause (the 
resurrection of Christ) to the effect (ours), the apostle 
ascends, in ver. 13, from the denial of the effect to the 
denial of the cause, to show afterwards that this last 
denial is a belying of the unanimous apostolic testi- 
mony which he has just cited. 

Ver. 14. The testimony of the apostles had for its 
essential subject the resurrection of Christ. If this is 
not a fact, their testimony is an imposture.—The word 
Kevov, vain, denotes a testimony the matter of which 
is an unreal event. And if the testimony is such, it is 
the same with faith in the testimony ; it is also vain 
(xevy}), in that the object which it believed itself to be 
taking hold of is purely fictitious.—In the reading of 
BL («at after dpa) the two «at should be regarded as 
correlative: “ both...and... 

Ver. 15. And what in this case are the apostles who 
have borne witness to the world of an unreal fact ? 
Impostors, and impostors of the worst kind, for their 


9 


testimony bears on a false fact which they dared to 
ascribe to God Himself! The verb cipicxcueba, we are 
found, expresses the idea of surprisal : “‘ Lo, we are 
taken in the flagrant sin of falsehood!” The word 
evdoudptupes Geod, false witnesses of God, might be 
understood in the sense: “Divine messengers giving 
false testimony ;” the gen. cod being made dependent 
on paptupes alone. Or it might be explained in the 
1 B L§8yr. here add xe: (also). 
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sense : “ Falsely calling ourselves messengers of God ;” 
Geod depending in this case on the term evdopudprupes 
taken as a whole. But the explanation which best 
agrees with the context is this: “ Testifying falsely in 
regard to God ;”’ in the sense that, as is said afterwards, 
the apostles ascribe to God a work which He never 
really did. The gen. Ged is that of the object: false 
witnesses regarding God, and even according to the 
following words: «ata tod cod, against God. Such a 
testimony is indeed an act of impiety, an act of violence 
to God Himself. For is it not to assail His honour to 
ascribe an act to Him which He never really did? It 
is exactly the same as if an act done by Him were 
denied.—The conj. eiep, of truly, recalls the saying of 
the tives: “If the thing is real, as they allege.” 

Vers. 16-19, 
Ver. 16. “For if the dead rise not, then is not 
Christ raised:"—This verse seems to be a needless 
repetition of ver. 13. It is not so. Paul once more 
takes up the inference already drawn in ver. 13, in 
order to deduce from it a second conclusion parallel 
to that which he had expounded in vers. 14, 15. 
The denial of Christ’s resurrection, as it follows from 
the denial of the resurrection of the dead, implies the 
accusation of imposture against the apostle, vers. 18-15. 
But more than that: this same denial, following from 
the same premiss, implies the nothingness of the 

Christian salvation, vers. 16-19. 

Vers. 17, 18. “Now, if Christ be not raised, your 
faith is vain; ye* are yet in your sins. 18. Then they 
also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished.”— 

1 A read xas (and) before ers. 
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Once deny Christ’s resurrection, and there is no more 
salvation in Him.—The word pataia denotes, as often, 
the vanity of the thing from the standpoint of its 
effects, its uselessness. Such is the difference between 
it and the xevy, vain, of ver. 14. Faith in the resurrec- 
tion, not taking hold of a real fact («evyj), cannot 
procure for the believer the salvation he expects 
(uaraia). It is completely to mistake the meaning 
of this saying, to follow Heinrici and several others, 
in applying the expression: to be yet in one’s sins, 
to the moral bondage of sin. The apostle certainly 
does not mean: “If Christ be not really risen, you 
will not be able to conquer your evil inclinations.” 
Nothing in this Epistle has prepared us for such an 
idea. It is of the state of condemnation arising from 
unpardoned sins that he wishes to speak, as is clearly 
shown by the following verse. The idea is this: 
Condemnation can only be taken away by the expia- 
tory death of Christ, and expiation would never have 
taken place if the victim who accomplished it had not 
been restored to life. As long as the security is not 
let out of prison, it must be concluded that the debt 
is not paid. If then Christ did not leave the prison 
of death, our justification was not obtained by His 
death; and we are still, we believers, as much as others, 
condemned. Bonnet rightly says: “No one can 
understand the doctrine of Scripture regarding the 
resurrection, unless he has clearly present to his mind the 
intimate and indissoluble relation there is between sin 
and death.” Christ dead without resurrection would 
be a condemned, not a justified, Christ. How could 
He justify others ?—Hence there follows immediately 
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the disastrous consequence drawn in ver. 18: the perdi- 
tion of those who have been seen to die peacefully 
in the faith of Christ. 

Ver. 18. There is a sharp contrast between the two 
terms: falling asleep in Christ and having perished. 
To close the eyes in the joy of salvation, to open them 
in the torments of perdition! The verb drdédovto, 
perished, cannot designate annihilation, for it is ex- 
plained by the preceding expression : to be yet in sins. 
It denotes a state of perdition in which the soul 
remains under the weight of Divine condemnation. 
Nor does the aorist allow us to explain this idea of 
perishing proleptically, as the sense of destroying or 
annihilating would require.—So much for the dead; 
and what follows for us who still live here below in 
the faith of that unrisen Christ? The apostle tells us 
in) ver..19 

Ver. 19. “If in this life only we have hoped in 
Christ," we are of all men most miserable.”—Riickert 
makes the adverb only apply to the regimen in Christ: 
“If we have rested all our hopes here below on Christ 
But in order that this conditional proposi- 


) 


ony 3 
tion might form a ground for the following inference, 
Paul would have required to add the idea: and this 
one hope ended in deceiving us. The position of 
pLovov, only, in the Greek clause, shows, besides, that 
this adverb bears on the clause as a whole, verb and 
subordinate clauses included: “If we are men who 
have only our hope in Christ during the course of this 
life...” The opposite, they are men whose hope in 
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Christ is eternally realized above. —We must not 
translate év, im, in the sense of eis, for, which would 
lead to a slightly different idea.—The word {7 is used 
here in the sense of Bios, as in Luke i. 75, xvi. 25, 
etc.—The position of the words év Xpiote, in Christ, 
after tavrf, is certainly the true one.—The apostle has 
been charged, on the ground of the last words of the 
verse, with taking up a very inferior moral standpoint, 
because he seems to say that the practice of virtue has 
no value in itself, but acquires it only by the reward 
which crowns it. Stoicism, with its maxim: “ Virtue 
is its own best reward,” is, it is alleged, far superior to 
the apostle’s standpoint. But it is forgotten that it 
is not the fulfilment of the simple moral law which is 
here in question; no natural duty imposes on man a 
life of labours, privations, and sufferings of all kinds, 
such as that which the apostle accepted, and which 
should be accepted by Christians in general in the 
service of Christ. The free choice of such a life can 
only be justified by the hope of the most excellent 
blessings, and these blessings consist by no means of 
certain external pleasures granted by way of reward, 
but in the satisfaction of the noblest and most elevated 
wants of human nature, of the aspiration after holiness 
and life eternal. To see these blessings escape you, 
when all inferior ones have been sacrificed to gain 
them,—to have renounced earth for heaven, and instead 
of heaven to find hell, like other sinners,—for it is 
salvation that is in question here,—would not this be 
a still sadder condition than that of worldly men who 
. at least allowed themselves on the earth a comfortable 
life and the lawful pleasures which were within their 
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reach? ‘To the sufferings accumulated during this life 
there would come to be added the most cruel deception 
after this life. Is there not here enough to justify the 
apostle’s exclamation in the view of sound sense ? 

Thus, the resurrection of the dead falling, everything 
falls: (1) the resurrection of Christ Himself, vers. 12, 
13 ; (2) the veracity of the apostolic testimony and the 
reality of the great object of Christian faith, vers. 14, 
15; (8) salvation itself, with its eternal blessings, vers. 
16-19.—And now let us replace the foundation, which 
by supposition we had for a moment removed: the 
whole majestic edifice of the Christian salvation rises 
again before us even to its sublime consummation ! 
Such are the contents of the following description, 
vers. 20-28. The resurrection of the dead, closely 
bound up with the resurrection of Christ, appears as_ 
the fundamental fact on which rests the Christian hope 
to its furthest limit. 

Vers. 20-28. 

Vers. 20-22. “But now is Christ risen from the 
dead, the first-fruits of them that sleep.t 21. For — 
since by a man came” death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. 22. For asin Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.”—The words: 
But now, are, as it were, the cry of deliverance, after 
the nightmare through which the apostle has brought 
his readers, by opening up to their view the abyss into 
which we should be plunged by the denial of the 
resurrection. The now contrasts the certain reality of 
the fact with the perfect void resulting from its denial ; 


1T. R. with K L Syr. here reads eyevero (became). 
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this void, opened up for an instant, no longer exists, 
except as a vanished past.—The words é« vexpdv, from 
the dead, would suffice to prove that Paul is thinking 
of a bodily resurrection ; for spiritually Christ never 
was among the dead.—The verb became, added by the 
Byz. reading, must be rejected; the word first-fructs 
is not a predicate, it is a simple apposition: “ He rose 
again as first-fruits,” and not to remain alone in His 
state of glory. Christ risen is to the multitude of 
believers who shall rise again at His Advent what a 
first ripe ear, gathered by the hand, is to the whole 
harvest. Is there in this expression a distant reminis- 
cence of the rite in which the apostle had so often 
taken part as a Jew, the offering in the temple of the 
first sheaf of the year, as the first-fruits of the harvest ? 
This festival took place yearly, on the morrow after the 
Passover, the 16th Nisan. It is difficult to doubt this 
recollection in the apostle’s mind, especially if it is 
held, according to the fourth Gospel, that Jesus was 
crucified on the afternoon of the 14th Nisan, and that 
consequently He was raised on the morning of the 
16th. But this reminiscence, even if it is real, did not 
determine the idea and expression of jirst-fruits. Both 
offered themselves spontaneously.—The term first-fruits 
is justified in ver. 21 (for). 

Ver. 21. In the expression drapyy, first-fruits, there 
was implicitly contained the notion of a community 
of nature between Christ and us. For the ear 
gathered as first-fruits is corn like all the rest. This 
is the idea which the apostle expounds in this verse. 
As it was by a member of the human family that 
it was smitten with death, so it is by a member 
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of the family that it must obtain resurrection. The 
Apostle Paul here proclaims the idea with arresting 
solemnity: that death and resurrection are human 
facts, that is to say, the causality of them belongs to 
man himself. The idea is not exactly the same as that 
expressed in Rom. v. 12 seq., though closely connected 
with it. In the passage of Romans, the emphasis is on 
els, one, In opposition to many : one involving the many 
in his death, and one in His salvation. Here there is 
no eis; the emphasis is on dvOpa70v, man. It is the 
truly human origin of these two opposite phases in the 
existence of humanity which Paul wishes to set in 
relief. By man subjection to death was imposed on 
men; by man there must come to them the power of 
rising again. It is for man to repair the evil done by 
man. 

In ver. 21 there is stated, in the form of an abstract _ 
law, the necessary correlation between these two 
analogous but opposite facts. In ver. 22 the two 
historical personalities will be contrasted with one 
another in whom this colossal antithesis has been 
realized. 

Ver. 22. The fact proves the principle; hence the 
for.—lIt is not without intention that Paul in this verse 
substitutes the preposition ¢v, in, for the 80d, by, of 
the preceding verse. The relation expressed by Sud 
was more external; it was that of causality. The 
relation expressed by év is more intimate; it is that 
of moral solidarity, community of life. The latter 
explains the former: “If all died by Adam, it is 
because all were smitten with death in him, in whom 
they were embraced ; if all are to live again by Christ, 
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it is because there is in Him the power which justifies 
them and which will make them live again because of 
their relation to Him.” 

Must we give to the word zdvres, all, the same 
extension in the two propositions? Some answer in 
the affirmative, and infer from it universal final salva- 
tion ; so Origen, Olshausen, de Wette, etc. But this 
notion does not seem to agree either with the scriptural 
view in general, or with that of Paul in particular: 
Matt. xil. 32, xxv. 46; Mark ix. 48, xiv. 21: 2 Thess. 
i. 9; Phil. ii, 19.—Others, like Julius Miiller, find 
expressed in the verse merely the destination of all 
to resurrection in Christ, a destination which may be 
annulled by refusal to believe in Him. But the future 
shall be made alive means more than this. It denotes, 
especially in contrast to the present, die, a positive 
and indubitable fact. Most commentators (Augustine, 
Bengel, Riickert, Hofmann, Holsten, Beet, Edwards, 
etc.) think that we must understand a self-evident 
condition, that of faith: “As in Adam all men die, 
so in Christ shall all (believers) be made alive.” This 
limitation of the meaning of the second zdyzes, all, 
seems at first sight very arbitrary, in view of the 
absolute meaning of the first. But we shall get 
reconciled to this interpretation if we take account of 
Hofmann’s observation that fwororeicba, to be made 
alive, is a more limited idea than éyelpecOar, to be 
roused. For this second term applies in general to all 
who shall live again, even to perish, whereas the first 
applies to the complete gift of perfect life (Rom. viii. 11). 
The limitation of the subject can therefore naturally 


proceed from the special meaning of the verb itself, 
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“The two mdvres embrace those only to whom each of 
the two powers extends” (Hofmann). Moreover, it 
should be remembered that Christ can hardly be regarded 
as the jirst-fruits of the damned who are raised again, 
and ver. 23, which continues the development begun 
in ver. 20, evidently takes account only of believers. 
These reasons have great force, and perhaps this inter- 
pretation is really that which corresponds best to the 
apostle’s view. But there is another which, without 
falling into the thought of universal salvation, pre- 
serves the equality of extension which it is so natural 
to hold between the two vavtes.. It is more or less the 
view of Chrysostom, Calvin, Meyer, etc. May it not 
be said of those who shall rise to condemnation, that 
they also shall rise i Christ? The judgment to 
which they shall be subjected. in the clear and perfect 
consciousness of their personality will bear on their 
sins in general, but especially on their unbelief in the 
Lord and on their rejection of the amnesty which was 
offered them in Him. The Saviour having once 
appeared, it is on their relation to Him that the 
lot of all depends for weal or woe; it is this relation 
consequently which determines their return to life, 
either to glory or to condemnation. And it is with 
this fact of a moral nature that the other, and more 
external one, is connected, which was implied in the &d 
of ver. 21, and which is expressed in John v. 28, 29: 
the resurrection of all by the power of the Son of man, 
whether to condemnation or to life. It is true that in 
this passage John does not use the term fworoeiv, which 
he had employed in ver. 21, in an exclusively favour- 
able sense. And the New Testament contains no other 
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passage in which the term is not applied to spiritual or 
physical quickening in a good sense. But we have just 
seen the word wy (ver. 19) applied to earthly existence 
im itself, and there is nothing to prevent the word 
Sworrovetv, taken alone, from being used to denote restora- 
tion to the fulness of spiritual and bodily existence, 
with a view either to perdition or salvation. The term 
is applied to bodily healing and bodily life in the LXX. 
(2 Kings v. 7; Neh. ix. 6); see Meyer. It has also 
been proposed to give wdvtes a purely restrictive sense : 
‘“‘ None will be raised otherwise than im Him.”—This 
meaning would be admissible if Paul were here treating 
of the means of resurrection. But the one point about 
which he is concerned is the certainty of the event, 
which does not suit this explanation. 

In what follows, the apostle assigns to the resurrec- 
tion its place in the totality of the Divine dispensations 
which are to close the history of the development of 
humanity. — 

Ver. 23. “ But every man in his own order: Christ 
the first-fruits, and afterward they that are Christ’s at 
His coming.” —The word tdyya, order, denotes the 
place assigned in a series to each individual or group. 
The apostle has here before him two ranks of the risen: 
the first formed by Christ alone, moving foremost; it 
is He who opens up the way to the life of glory. Then 
He is followed by all His faithful people who form the 
second rank. It is the same idea as was expressed by 
the figure of the first-fruits and the harvest.—There is 
no solid reason for including, as Meyer would, in the 
expression of tod Xpuctod, they that are Christ’s, all who 
confess the name of Christ, Christendom in general. 
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Paul explains clearly enough what he understands by 
being Christ's when he says, Rom. viii. 9: “If any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” In 
Colossians (iii. 4) he says likewise : “ When Christ, owr 
life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with Him 
in glory,” which shows that in his view Christ must be 
our life if His advent is to be the signal of our partici- 
pation in His glorious appearing. The same also is 
clearly obvious from Phil. iii. 11, where he goes the 
length of employing this expression of doubt in regard 
to himself: “If by any means I ‘may attain to the 
resurrection of the dead.” He could not so express 
himself in speaking of the universal resurrection, for 
all will infallibly share in it; he is therefore thinking 
of the special resurrection, in which only true believers 
will participate; and he recalls the constant effort - 
whereby alone he can reach that desirable goal. For, 
in order to reach it, it is necessary, according to 2 Cor. 
vu. 1, “to be cleansed from all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit,” and “to perfect holiness in the fear of 
God.” Such, according to St. Paul, is the character 
of those who are Christ's, and who shall form the 
second order in the company of the risen. It will not 
therefore be all those who bear the name of Christians. 
There will be a first division, which will be effected at 
the time of the Advent, between the true and the false 
members of the Church ; this will be the prelude of the 
universal final judgment. Van Hengel has unfortu- 
nately thought of applying the word Parousia to the 
epoch of Christ’s presence on the earth. The believers 
who had the privilege of living with Jesus Christ here 
below will also have, according to him, the privilege of 
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rising first with Him. But how should this privilege 
have attached to an external and accidental circum- 
stance? And is not the term Parousia in the New 
Testament a constant expression, all the meanings of 
which were known to the Churches? Finally, the 
article of could not be wanting before the regimen év 
7 wapovolg.—Kdwards, at least if I understand him, 
refers the &cac7os, each, in this verse, to God, to Christ, 
and to believers: Christ, ver. 23°; believers, ver. 23°; 
God, ver. 28.—The apostle now establishes the relation 
between this resurrection of believers at the Advent, 
and the whole cycle of events which shall precede the 
end of all things. 

Ver. 24. “Then the end, when He shall deliver up? 
the kingdom to God, even the Father: when He shall 
have put down all rule, and all authority and power.”— 
The éita, then, does not allow us to identify the time 
of the rédos, the end, with that of the Advent. Paul 
would have required to say in that sense réze, at that 
tvme, and not era, then or thereafter. The eira implies, 
in the mind of the apostle, a longer or shorter interval 
between the Advent and what he calls the end.—What 
is this end? According to Theodoret, Bengel, Meyer, 
Osiander: the end of the resurrection, the third act of 
the drama of which we have just seen the first two 
(the resurrection of Christ and that of believers) ; 
consequently the universal resurrection. But would 
not Paul have qualified the word the end more pre- 
cisely, if such had been his thought? And would he 
not have brought out more clearly the relation between 
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this third phase and the two preceding? Used without 
qualification, as it is here, the end must designate the 
end absolutely speaking, rdvrwy ra rédos, the end of all 
things, as Peter puts it (1 Ep. iv. 7), the goal of the 
entire economy of education, redemption, and sanctifica- 
tion, the time when God’s thought shall be at length 
fully realized in regard to man, come to his perfect 
stature in Christ. Chrysostom explains: the end of 
the present age; which is true only if we include 
within the present age the whole interval between the 
Advent and the end; Holsten: the end of this created 
world, which, when believers have once been removed 
by resurrection to a higher world and hostile powers 
vanquished, has no more value and passes away. 
This critic rightly points out the mistake of Meyer, 
who thinks that Paul makes the present age end at 
the Advent, failing to remember that so long as death © 
is not destroyed (ver. 26), the present age still con- 
tinues. Besides, the apostle will say positively what 
he understands by the end in ver. 28. 

And what fact shall mark this solemn epoch which 
the apostle calls the end? He explains in the follow- 
ing words: when He shall deliver wp the kingdom to 
God and the Father. A reading which is found in 
two Byz. and in the T. R. runs: “ When He shail have 
delwwered up,” Srav rapaSé (the aorist subjunctive), 
If this were the true reading, the end would not 
coincide with the delivering up of the kingdom into 
the hands of the Father; it would follow it. But this 
reading is too weakly supported and has not sufficiently 
appreciable intrinsic superiority to make it preferable 
to that of the Alex. and Greco-Lat. documents. The 
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latter read wapaéid0t or mapadidé (two equivalent forms 
of the present subjunctive), which signifies: “ When 
He delivers up,” for: “when He shall deliver up.” 
According to this reading, what Paul calls the end 
coincides absolutely with the delivering up of the 
kingdom into the hands of the Father. The same 
follows from ver. 28.—We may understand by Bacireta 
(the reign), either the kingdom, the state of things 
in which God shall reign perfectly, or the kingship, 
the dominion exercised over this state of things. The 
second is the more natural meaning according to ver. 25 
(“He must reign till ...”) and ver. 28, where it 
is said the kingdom of the Father must follow from 
the cessation of that of the Son.—In the expression : 
to God and the Father, are contained the two relations 
of Jesus to God: His subordination to Him as His God 
and His essential union to Him as His Father. 

How will the interval be filled between the Advent 
and the end when the kingdom shall pass from the 
Son’s hands into those of the Father? This is what 
the apostle explains in the following words: When He 
shall have put down all rule... He really uses here 
the subjunctive aorist, according to all the documents, 
which proves that he is taking a step backwards. For 
this aorist is equivalent to our future perfect. It 
implies that the event which is about to be mentioned 
will transpire, on the one hand, immediately before the 
end, on the other, after the Advent. It is obvious how 
false it is to translate, as is often done: ‘“ When He 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to the Father and 
put down all powers. . .” This translation makes two 
events coincide, which, according to Paul, are successive. 
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The meaning, on the contrary, is: “When He shall 
deliver up the kingdom to God and the Father, after 
having put down all powers. . .” The Advent will 
therefore be separated from the end (the delivering up 
of the kingdom) by an epoch of judgment. The word 
xatapyeiy strictly signifies: to reduce to impotence ; 
hence to put down a power. The powers put down 
can only be the powers hostile to God and His 
kingdom ; for they are called enemies in ver. 25, and 
their fall is the condition of the establishment of the 
Divine kingdom (ver. 28). It has been thought that 
the reference here was to earthly powers (Calvin, 
Grotius); but the terms used by the apostle are so 
frequently employed by him to designate the invisible 
powers which contend against God and which seek to 
drag mankind into their opposition to His kingdom 
(comp. Rom. viii. 38; Col. i. 13, 16, ii, 15: Eph. ii. 2, 
vi. 11, 12), that it is impossible to depart from this 
almost technical meaning. What confirms this explana- 
tion is, that in ver. 26 death personified is ranked 
among the powers put down by the reigning and 
judging Christ. By dpy7, command, may be under- 
stood the superior beings who, in this invisible domain, 
exercise command over the others; the é£ovcdas designate 
authorities armed with legal qualification ; Suvduers, the 
executive forces, The macav, all, is not repeated with 
the third term, which would have been monotonous.— 
Such, then, will be the use of the interval between the 
Advent and the end. This period of judgment will 
only end with the complete reduction of the last 
enemy; and it must be so, for such is the declaration 
of Scripture. 
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Ver. 25. “For He must reign, till He? hath put all? 
enemies under His’ feet.”—Paul cites the well-known 
words of Ps. cx. 1: “The Lord said unto my Lord: 
Sit Thou at My right hand till I make Thine enemies 
Thy footstool.” The Divine necessity expressed by He 
must follows from this promise of Jehovah to the 
Messiah.—The emphasis in the saying quoted is put 
by Paul on the ¢il/ ; for the object of the quotation is 
to justify the terms of ver. 24: when He shall have put 
down. According to this Divine declaration, the reign 
of the Messiah on the throne of the Father must last 
tll there be no longer any enemy left capable of 
separating God and man. Then this reign will cease. 
It has therefore for its essential object the carrying out 
of this judgment on the opposing powers which still 
remain after the Advent. The subject of the verb 
put is, according to some, God, as in the Psalm (Beza, 
Grotius, Bengel, Holsten) ; according to others, Christ 
Himself (Chrysostom, Rickert, de Wette, Meyer, Hof- 
mann, Edwards). The latter rest their view on the 
fact, that it is the reigning Christ who must act. But, 
even if it is God who fights, Christ is not therefore 
imactive; God acts with Him and by Him. If the 
avtov after médas is unauthentic, we cannot well think 
of any other feet than those of Him who is the subject 
of the verb; in this case Christ is the subject. As the 
tull indicates the certainty of victory, the dv, if it is 
authentic, expresses the uncertainty of the moment 
when the struggle shall cease. 


1T, R. with K L adds ey, which is omitted by § ABDFGP. 
2 A FG here read evrov (His), omitted by § BD EK LP. 
3 FG omit avrov (Hs). 
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At what time does the apostle make the kingdom of 
Christ, of which he here speaks, begin? It seems at 
first sight as if it could be no other than the date of 
the ascension. But would the idea of a purely spiritual — 
reign, such as that which began with the ascension of 
Jesus, harmonize with a context like this, where the 
external and universal fulfilment of the Divine plan is 
in question? Is it not more natural to take the term 
Bacvreia in its full sense, at once spiritual and external, 
as in ver. 50% Comp. also vi. 10; Eph. v. 5; Gal. v. 
21, then the prayer: “Thy kingdom come,” and the 
words of the Apocalypse xii. 10: “I heard a voice 
saying: The kingdom of God is come.” The reign 
begins, according to Luke xix. 15, when Jesus, after 
receiving the kingship in heaven, returns to the earth 
to exercise it. It is the coming of Jehovah in the 
person of the Messiah, promised by the prophets, and _ 
which Jesus called His Advent. We must therefore 
regard the reign of Christ as the whole state of things 
which follows the Advent, and which will last till the 
epoch called the end. It is the whole interval between 
the time when He shall appear visibly as king, and 
that when He shall cease to be so (ver. 28); and as 
among the ancients reigning meant judging, and judg- 
ing reigning, so the Saviour’s reign here consists of 
judgment.—The tll setting a limit to Christ’s reign, 
it has been asked if there was not a contradiction 
between these words and those of Isaiah ix. 6 and 
Luke i. 33, where it is said, ‘“‘that of His kingdom 
there shall be no end.” This question has been 
variously answered (see Meyer). It seems to me that 
the simplest solution is this: Christ's kingdom in these 
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prophetic sayings is confounded with that of God, 
which He is commissioned to establish. The distinction 
between the two is a new revelation whereby the 
apostle gives precision and completeness to the pro- 
phetic revelations. What remains true in these is, 
that Christ has no successor; for God cannot be 
regarded as the successor of the Messiah. 

Christ’s victory, to be complete, must reach to the 
last enemy, and that even in the external and bodily 
domain. 

Ver. 26. “The last enemy which is destroyed is 
death.”—The literal rendering is: “As last enemy, 
death is destroyed.” Here is the consummation of the 
reign and of the judgment exercised by Christ over the 
powers opposed to God. Death is impersonal, no 
doubt, but its reign nevertheless does violence to the 
Divine glory, and after the personal powers have been 
put down (vers. 24, 25), this gloomy power of death 
must be destroyed, that God’s glory may shine forth 
freely throughout the entire domain of existence. This 
judgment of death consists of two acts. Tirstly, all 
beings who have become its prey must be rescued from 
it; this is what will be effected by the final and 
universal resurrection, which will bring to the light 
the third rank of the risen. In the second place, 
death must no longer have power to make new victims ; 
this will be the result of the resurrection itself, which, 
by transforming our perishable into incorruptible 
bodies, will put them for ever beyond the reach of 
death. —'The apostle declares that this will be the 
enemy last conquered. Why so? Because the power 
of death rests on certain profound bases of a moral 
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nature, which must be taken away before the throne 
of this enemy can fall. Death is an effect; the 
suppression of the effect supposes that of the causes. 
The apostle will explain this more clearly in ver. 56. 
It was so in the life of Christ, in which the victory 
over sin and Satan, during His life, and the victory 
over the law and condemnation, in His death, became 
the foundation of His resurrection. It must be the 
same also for mankind (see at ver. 56).—Without this 
last victory of the Divine work, there would remain 
in human existence a domain, that of the body, to 
which Divine power would not have penetrated, and 
in which God’s work, conquered for a time, had not 
taken its revenge. This is why the body of the last 
man must participate in the victory over death, as well 
as that of Christ Himself; comp. Rev. .xx. 12, 13, 
where there is a magnificent description of the general 
resurrection in which the Messianic kingdom of Jesus 
will issue—As Edwards rightly observes, it follows 
from this passage that death will continue to reign 
over the earth between the Advent and the end.—It 
has been asked whether, in the final judgment which 
will follow the universal resurrection, there will only 
be the condemned. This might be inferred from the 
fact that all who are Christ's are raised at the time of 
the Advent (ver. 23). But is it not allowable to think 
with Luthardt, that among the multitudes who have 
gone down, and who go down daily, to the place of the 
dead, without having known the gospel or expressly 
rejected it, there will be individuals who shall yet 
accept it; for it is said that it will be preached to 
them also (1 Pet. iii. 19 and iv. 6), and Jesus positively 
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declared that there is still pardon in the other world 
for the man who has not committed the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit (Matt. xii. 32). The judgment 
which will follow the universal resurrection will there- 
fore have a double issue, as Jesus expressly says (Matt. 
xxv. 46, and as appears from Rev. xx. 15). 

Ver, 27. “For He hath put all things under His 
feet ; now when He saith all things are subjected to 
Him, it is manifest that He is excepted who subjected 
all things to Him.”—The first proposition is laid down 
as an indisputable truth; because it is taken from 
Scripture, Ps. viii. 7. In the Old Testament it relates 
to man in general, at the time of his creation. But 
as the destiny of man thus declared is not realized, 
because of the fall, in any one save in the person of the 
Son of man, the normal man, the Messiah, it is with 
good right applied to Him in the New Testament ; 
comp. Eph. i. 22; Heb. ii. 8.—The subject of bréragev, 
subjected, can only be God, as in the Psalm. The verb 
in the past refers to the Divine decree appointing 
Christ sovereign of the universe ; of course the execu- 
tion of the decree does not take place without His own 
co-operation. — But why does the apostle insist on 
expressing the exception relating to God? Who could 
suppose that God formed part of those: all things, 
which were to be subjected to the Messiah? In the 
state of exaltation which prevailed among the Corin- 
thians, had some one advanced the idea that God, 
considered as the impersonal force which animates the 
universe, would one day be wholly subject to the 
Messiah, as the supreme representative of the world ? 
We met in xii. 3 with an opposite eccentricity which 
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is not more startling. But perhaps this remark, in- 
troduced by the apostle in the second part of our verse, 
is meant only to pave the way for the idea of the | 
subordination of Christ to the Father (ver. 28).—The 

subject of ety seems to me to be simply: God, by the 
Scripture. Meyer thought that the ery should rather 
be applied to the declaration which God will make 
when the decree subjecting all things to Christ shall be 
realized, and God shall have proclaimed the fact in the 
ears of the whole universe. The dfrov 67 would 
require in this case to be regarded as an adverbial 
form, in the sense of evidently: “When God ghall 
have declared that all is subjected to Him, evidently 
He will Himself remain outside of this universal 
subjection.” But the connection between the two 
propositions would not be logical; what would be. 
needed would not be: When God shall have said 
that . . ., but: When the fact itself shall have taken 
place. The second proposition gives the impression of 
a principle, as well as the first, and seems in no wise to 
refer to a particular time. As to the S9rov ért, Meyer's 
meaning is admissible, but not necessary. We mention 
only as an exegetical curiosity the explanation of 
Hofmann, who makes the two propositions beginning 
with érav, when (vers. 27, 28), two parallel proposi- 
tions, the principal one beginning at the tore, then, of 
ver. 28. The d4Aov bre signifies, according to him, that 
is to say, and the proposition depending on it is a 
parenthesis !—The evident fact which Paul wishes’ to 
express is, that at the time when all shall be subjected 
to Christ, voluntarily or involuntarily, only two powers 
will remain in existence: that of Christ, a power visible 
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and universal, and that of the Father, who gave the 
Son this sovereign position, But this duality will last 
only for an instant; it will be immediately terminated 
by the free act of the Son which will close the develop- 
ment of things: 

Ver. 28. ‘“ But when all things shall be subjected 
unto Him, then shall the Son* also? Himself be sub- 
ject unto Him that subjected all things to Him, that 
God may be all?® in all.”—The 6é is progressive: from 
the subjection of all things to Christ, Paul passes to 
the subjection of Christ to the Father. We here 
return to the idea of ver. 24: “Then the end, when 
He shall deliver up the kingdom ... after having 
put down...” The last victory is gained, the end 
comes. ‘Thus the meaning of the digression interposed 
in vers. 25-27 is obvious: the end or the delivering 
up of the kingdom to the Father must be preceded by 
the destruction of all rebel forces (ver. 24°); for the 
Son cannot give up to the Father an empire which 
has not been completely pacified; and this subjection 
of rebel forces can only take place through the 
Messianic reign and judgment of Jesus (vers. 25, 26); 
as the result of all, the subjection of all things to the 
Son (ver. 27). And now the conditions of the end are 
given.— What follows: “Then shall the Son Himself 
be subject,” reproduces more emphatically what had 
been said in ver. 24 in the terms: “ When He shall 
deliver up the kingdom to the Father.” The condition 
of the end was the subjection of all things to the Son; 

1 Several Fathers omit o vos (the Son). 
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the end itself is the subjection of the Son, and in Him 
of all things, to God. The subjection of the Son is 
evidently voluntary. Hence it is that the apostle uses 
the second aorist passive, which more easily takes the — 
reflective sense than the first aorist. The latter 
would express entire passivity. We here come on 
one of the most important and difficult conceptions 
of our Epistle, and of St. Paul’s Epistles in general. 
It is very difficult to harmonize this idea of the sub- 
jection of the Son with the ordinary conception of the 
Trinity, according to which the Son is eternally equal 
with the Father. To escape the advantage which the 
Arians took of this passage, it has been sought in 
various ways to eliminate from it the idea of sub- 
mission. The subjection of the Son, according to 
Chrysostom, denotes His full agreement with the 
Father. According to Augustine, it is the act whereby 
the Son will guide the elect to the contemplation of 
the Father ; according to Beza, the presentation of the 
elect to the Father ; according to others, the manifesta- 
tion by means of which the Son will make the Father 
fully known to the whole world (Theodoret) : meanings 
which are all utterly insufficient to render the force of 
the expression used by the apostle. It has also been 
attempted to understand by the Son here the mystical 
body of Christ, the Church (Ambrose); and this is 
perhaps the reason why the words 6 vids, the Son, are 
omitted in some of the Fathers. —A larger number 
distinguish between the Divine and the human nature 
of Christ, and ascribe what is here said of Him only to 
the latter. This attempt to divide the Lord’s person 
into two natures, one of them subject, while the other 
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remains free and self-sufficient, is the more unfortunate 
in this passage, as the word used to designate Christ is 
precisely that which most forcibly characterizes His 
Divine being, 6 vids, the Son, absolutely speaking.— 
Many commentators apply what is here said of Christ 
to the cessation of His mediatorial office between God 
and men; for where there is no more sin, there is 
no more need of redemption or intercession. To the 
reign of grace, administered till then by the Son, 
there will succeed the state of glory (Luther, Melanch- 
thon, Bengel, Olshausen, etc.). But Paul is not speak- 
ing of the cessation of priesthood ; it is the delivering 
up of the kingdom which is in question, and of a 
kingdom whose principal work is to judge, a very 
different thing from redeeming and interceding, and in 
any case it is not to God that He could deliver up His 
mediatorial function. This is recognised by Meyer, 
Hofmann, Heinrici, and others. These apply the term 
Baowreia, kingdom, to the judicial sovereignty exercised 
by Christ over the hostile powers (ver. 24), and to His 
universal sovereignty, which flows from it (ver. 27). 
“The subordination of the Son to the Father,” says 
Hofmann, “consists in the fact that He ceases to have 
in the view of the world that mediate position between 
the world and God, in consequence of which the world 
saw in Him a ruler different from God, possessing a 
sovereignty which belonged to Him as His own. This 
rule within the world ceases because it has reached its 
end.” This explanation would be satisfactory if we 
had only to account for the expression of ver. 24: “to 
deliver up the kingdom to the Father.” But the 


phrase used in ver. 28 to designate the same fact is 
VOL. II. 2A 
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very different: ‘‘the voluntary submission of the Son 
to Him who subjected all things to Him.” For this 
expression does not bear only on the function of the 
Son, but also on His personal position, and it seems 
difficult with such words before us to avoid the con- 
clusion of R. Schmidt, when, in his monograph on 
St. Paul’s Christology, he thus expresses himself: 
“Hither the characteristic of absolute existence is 
not essential to the notion of God, — which no one 
will allow,—or it must be confessed that the apostolic 
conception here stated is incompatible with the Divine 
nature of Christ.” This author concludes that the idea 
of the subjection of the Son, as here taught by the 
apostle, is in contradiction not only to the ecclesiastical 
dogma of the Trinity, but also to all the expressions of 
St. Paul which imply Christ's divinity and pre-existence. 

I do not think that so logical a mind as that of the — 
apostle can with any probability be suspected of self- 
contradiction, especially on a point of such fundamental 
importance. I have already remarked once and again 
(ili. 23 and xi. 3), that the idea of the subordination 
of the Son to the Father expressly forms part of his 
Christological conception, no less than that of His 
Divine pre- existence. The two notions are simul- 
taneously included in the title Son, which, as Edwards 
says, implies “the possibility of subjection and, at the 
same time, equality of nature.” Exactly so is it with 
the term Word in John. As the word is subordinate 
to the thought, and yet one with it, so in the notion of 
Son there are united the two relations of subordination 
and homogeneity. The living monotheism of Paul, 

1 Die Paulinische Christologie, 1870. 
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John, and the other apostles was not less rigorous than 
ours, and yet it found no contradiction between these 
two affirmations. Now if, in Paul’s view, it is so with 
the Son in His Divine state, must not the position of 
subordination have appeared in Him still more com- 
patible with the character of the Son when He had 
once entered into the mode of being belonging to 
a human personality? Subordination was therefore, 
according to him, in harmony with the essential rela- 
tion of the Son to the Father, in His Downe and 
human existence. If consequently He is called to 
reign, by exercising Divine sovereignty within the 
universe, it can only be for a time, with a view to the 
obtaining of a particular result. This end gained, He 
will return to His normal position: subordination rela- 
tively to God the Father. Such, as it seems to me, is 
the true thought of the apostle. How did he under- 
stand the state of the Son after this act of voluntary 
subjection? In his view, this act of subjection could 
be no loss to the Son. It is not He who descends from 
the Divine throne, it is His subjects who are raised to 
it along with Him: “To him that overcometh, will I 
erant to sit on My throne, as I overcame - . .” (Rev. 
iii. 21). Even on the Divine throne, Christ is only 
‘as an elder brother in the midst of many brethren” 
(Rom. viii. 29). “Heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ,” says St. Paul in the same sense, that is to say, 
sharing with Him the Divine inheritance, the possession 
of God Himself. He is therefore no longer a king 
surrounded by His servants, but a brother who in 
relation to His brethren keeps only the advantage of 
His eternal priority (tpwtdroxos, first-born). We must 
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therefore beware of understanding this subjection in 
the sense of an absorption of Christ in the Deity, 
so that His personality thenceforth disappears. The 
expression to be subjected denotes quite the opposite 
of this idea, which is besides incompatible with the 
apostle’s various sayings which we have just quoted. 
The thought of St. Paul seems to me to be this: The 
Son returns to the state of submission which He had 
left to fill the place of Messianic sovereignty, because, 
God communicating Himself directly to all, He ceases 
to be mediator of God’s sovereignty over them. 

The «at, also, before airs (Himself ), in the Byz., 
ought certainly to be preserved; it has been rejected 
as too closely identifying the Son’s subordination with 
ours, in the same way as it was thought necessary here 
to reject 6 vids to avoid the risk of doing wrong to His 
divinity.—The periphrasis: to Him who subjected to 
Him, serves to justify the delivering up of the universe 
to the Father; He restores it to Him who gave it to 
Him.—The last words: that God may be all in all, 
do not depend, as Hofmann and Grimm think, on the 
secondary idea: who subjected ail things to Him. 
What needs to be explained is, not the end for which 
God subjected all to the Son, but the end with a view 
to which the Son restores all to God. Such is the 
dominant thought of the whole passage from ver, 24, 
This in order that depends, therefore, on brotayiceran, 
shall be subject. He effaces Himself to let God take 
His place. Formerly it was He, Christ, in whom God 
manifested Himself to the world ; it was He who was 
all in all (Col. iii. 12). But He took advantage of 
His relation to the faithful only to bring them to that 
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state in which God could directly, without mediation 
on His part, live, dwell in them, reveal Himself, and 
act by them. This time having come, they are, as to 
position, His equals; God is all in them in the same 
way as He was and is all in His glorified Son. They 
have reached the perfect stature of Christ (Eph. iv. 13). 

But, strange to say, Paul does not use either the 
name Father, or that of God and the Father (ver. 24) ; 
he says: “that God may be all in all.” And yet it 
seems as if the name Father would be the correspond- 
Ing one to the title Son. All is so maturely weighed 
in the apostle’s style, that he must have had an inten- 
tion in his choice of the name. He did not here wish 
to designate God specially as Father, in opposition to 
the Son and the Spirit, but God in the fulness of His 
being, at once as Father, the source of all, both in 
Himself and in the universe, as Son revealing Him, and 
as Spirit communicating Him. It was-in this fulness 
that God ‘dwelt in the man Jesus, and it is with the 
same fulness He will dwell in every man who has 
become in Him His child and heir. Such are “those 
things” of which Paul spoke ii. 7, “which God has 
prepared for our glory.”’—The expression: wdvta or ta 
mavta ev maow, all in all, certainly does not merely 
signify: to be all to them (to their hearts) because of 
their love and admiration, as has been concluded from 
certain analogous Greek expressions. The in denotes 
a real indwelling. The living God thinks, wills, and 
acts through them. They are as Jesus was, on the 
earth, at once His free and submissive agents, the 
depositaries of His holiness, the bearers of His love, the 
interpreters of His wisdom throughout the boundless 
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spaces and unnumbered worlds of the universe. It is 
by filling them that through them God fills all things. 
It seems to me that the neuter wavra, all things, by no 
means obliges us to take the é waow, in all, in the 
neuter sense. The meaning is: all in each, so that 
every member of this glorified society has no longer 
anything in him which is not penetrated by God, as 
the transparent crystal is all penetrated with light. 
The masculine sense is demanded, as Meyer well says, 
by the correlation to the ards 6 vids, the Son Himself. 
This meaning also comes out very naturally from the 
analogous saying Col. iii, 11: mavra Kat &v waow Xprorés. 
At the height at which he has arrived, the apostle can 
only think of a being of God spiritually, like that of 
which Jesus speaks in His last prayer: “As Thou, 
Father, art in Me and I in Thee, that they also may be 
in us” (John xvii. 21). It is therefore a mistake in 
Hofmann and Edwards to take aéow in the neuter 
sense: “all an all thangs,” even in inanimate beings.— 
We must certainly read, with the Vaticanus and the 
Cantabrigiensis, rdvra without the article: the rd has 
come in from the three ra mdévra which precede; but 
there 7a mdvra denoted the totality of the universe, 
which is unsuitable here. 

The partisans of universal salvation have always 
regarded this last saying as one of the most solid 
points in support of their theory. But the expression 
am all may be explained in two ways, without ascribing 
this idea to Paul. Hither it may be held that he is 
thinking only of those who have freely joined in the 
submission of the Son, and who, united to Him, are 
embraced in Him ; or the im all may be applied even to 
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the reprobate, in the sense that in them too the Divine 
perfection will shine forth, in the twofold aspect of 
justice and power; comp. Phil. ii. 10, 11, a passage 
which, however, refers neither to the same time nor to 
the same fact. If the idea of universal salvation were 
Paul’s view, it must apply also to devils, as Olshausen 
himself cannot help admitting. But ver. 25 does not 
lead to ‘such a conclusion, and this thought evidently 
goes beyond all the limits of the biblical view." What 
the apostle meant to express here is this sublime idea : 
that the goal of history and the end of the existence of 
humanity are the formation of a society of intelligent 
and free beings, brought by Christ into perfect com- 
munion with God, and thereby rendered capable of 
exercising, like Jesus Himself when on earth, an un- 
changeably holy and beneficent activity. This view, 
which is also that of one of the greatest thinkers of 
our day, Lotze, exclusive of the Christian element on 
which it rested in the case of the apostle, sets aside, on 
the one hand, the Pantheism which denies all existence 
of its own and all free activity to the creature,—this 
is contradicted by the é réow, in all,—and on the 
other the Deism, which ascribes to man an activity in 
good separately from God,—which is excluded by the 
rdvra ev, all things in, of St. Paul. 

The apostle has thus assigned to the resurrection of 
the body its place in the system of the Christian salva- 
tion as a whole. He has brought out its three phases 
(Christ’s resurrection, the resurrection of believers, the 
universal resurrection), and he has pointed out the 
correspondence between these phases and the three 


1 T cannot admit that it is contained in Ool. i. 20. 
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principal epochs of the Divine work (the consummation 
of salvation in Christ Himself, the inauguration of His 
Messianic kingdom, and the close of His whole work). 
Certainly such a discussion exhausted the first side of 
the question, the reality of the resurrection of the 
. body. Before, however, passing to the second aspect 
of the question, the possibility of so extraordinary a 
fact, Pauls adds one or two considerations as to the ~ 
practical consequences, to which the denial of this 
truth naturally leads (vers. 29-34). 


Conclusions regarding the passage (vers. 12-28), 


On this passage we find Jour principal views : 

1. Some, like Reuss, think that it applies throughout only 
to believers, and that it contains absolutely nothing in regard 
to unbelievers, because in the context Paul deals only with 
the development of true life, 

2. Weiss’ and R. Schmidt go further. According to 
them, Paul. holds absolutely no resurrection of the un- 
believing. The latter, according to Paul, remain, without 
returning to life, in the gloomy existence of Hades. 

3. Grimm” holds, on the contrary, a universal resurrection, 
which will open up to all men, without exception, participation 
in eternal felicity. 

4, Meyer thinks that our passage contains the idea of 
a universal resurrection, embracing unbelievers as well as 
believers. : 

This last viewpoint appears to me the only admissible one, 
The opinion of Reuss can hardly give an adequate explana- 
tion of ver. 26 ; for the complete victory over death announced 
in this verse can only be found in a resurrection which will 
extend to all the victims of death without exception. This 
Same passage seems to me also incompatible with the opinion 

1 Biblische Theologie des N. T., § 99», 


2 “Ueber die Stelle 1 Kor. xv. 20-28": Zedtschy, J: Wissensch. Theol. 
1873. 
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of Weiss, notwithstanding the efforts this critic makes to 
harmonize it with the expressions of the apostle (Sid, 
note 4). Ver. 26 has no meaning unless it adds to the idea 
of ver. 23 that of universal resurrection. Besides, we have 
the express words of Paul, Acts xxiv. 15: “ Having hope in 
God, which they (the Jews) also share, that there will be a 
resurrection of the dead, of the just and of the unjust.” Luke 
knew St. Paul sufficiently to avoid attributing to him on this 
point a declaration which would have been contrary to his 
view.—As to Grimm’s opinion, we have spoken of it already 
in connection with ver. 22. We merely add here the words 
of Reuss regarding this view: “Neither Paul nor any 
member of the primitive Church dreamed of it.”—It must 
therefore be admitted with Meyer and the majority of the 
commentators, that Paul teaches a resurrection to life, and a 
resurrection to condemnation, agreeably to the Lord’s express 
declaration John v. 28, 29, and to the delineation Rev. 
xx. 12-14. Return to the fulness of personal existence by 
the resurrection of the body is the necessary condition of 
judgment in the case of both. 

Does St. Paul distinguish two epochs of resurrection ? 

Reuss, Weiss, and many others do not think that Paul 
distinguishes a first resurrection, that of believers, at the 
Advent, from a second general, and later, resurrection. 
Ver. 23 is sufficiently explained, according to Weiss, if it is 
supposed that Paul meant to anticipate this objection: Why, 
since Christ is raised, is no dead believer yet raised 2? The 
answer, according to Weiss, is: Each in his order; Christ 
first ; the others afterwards, only at the time of His Advent. 
But is this contrast between Christ and believers sufficient 
to explain naturally the term éxacros, each, of ver. 23 ? 
Besides, it is impossible to find, either in this passage or in 
any other part of the New Testament, the least trace of an 
objection like that which Weiss here imagines, In the 
passage 1 Thess. iv. 13 seq., Paul is not answering the 
objection: Why are our dead not raised ? but the question : 
Why do we, believers, die before the Lord’s return ? 

Reuss and Weiss also allege that the Advent being, accord- 
ing to the whole of the New Testament, the signal of the 
end of things, there would not be between this event and the 
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giving up of the kingdom to the Father the interval needed 
for a new act of resurrection. But we have seen, on the 
contrary, that Paul distinctly separates the Advent from the 
end (the giving up of the kingdom to the Father). “Then - 
the end,” says he, “when He shall give up the kingdom, when 
He shall have put down (or after having put down) His 
enemies...” This putting down is an action which 
requires some time; now this action is, on the one hand, the 
consequence of the Advent, and, on the other, the condition 
of the end. It is therefore posterior to the one, anterior to 
the other. And if the victory over death is to take place in 
this period, and to mark its close, if moreover, as we have 
seen, it can only be found in universal resurrection, the dis- 
tinction between two resurrections, that of believers and that 
of human beings in general, in Paul’s mind, can no longer be 
contested. The same conclusion follows clearly from Phil. 
iii, 11, which can only apply to universal resurrection.— 
Moreover, there is nothing so wonderful in this idea of two 
resurrections in Paul’s writings. There are two sayings of 
Jesus in the Gospel of Luke which prove that He taught - 
exactly to the same effect, xiv. 14: “Thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the just ;” this expression has 
no meaning unless it is contrasted with another resurrection, 
that of the unjust, xx. 35: “They who shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain that world and the resurrection (literally : 
that) from the dead.” This expression contrasts the first 
resurrection (that of the just from the dead) with the resur- 
rection of the dead generally. Finally, we find the same dis- 
tinction in the Apocalypse, xx. 6: “Blessed and holy is he 
that hath part in the first resurrection ! ” 

Finally, let us compare the principal parallel passages in the 
New Testament on the subject treated in this section : 

1. In ver, 51 of our chapter there is described the resur- 
rection of believers of which ver. 23 speaks. Only an im- 
portant circumstance is added, of which no mention is made 
here: the transfiguration of believers who are living at the 
time of the Advent. The apostle had no occasion to mention 
this detail in our passage. It is obvious how prudently the 
argument e stlentio must be used in criticism. 

2.1 Thess, iv. 13-17. At the time of the Advent the 
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dead in Christ rise—which implies that the rest do not rise,— 
and living believers are carried to meet the returning Lord 
—which implies a bodily transformation effected in them, 
precisely that which is expressly mentioned 1 Cor. xv. 51. 
There is therefore entire harmony between our passage and that 
of Thessalonians. The Advent will be accompanied by the 
resurrection of believers, and of believers only. 

3. Phil. ii. 9-11. Mention is made of the supreme elevation 
of the Messiah terminating in the universal homage rendered 
to His kingship throughout all the domains of heaven and 
earth, and places under the earth. This homage corresponds 
to the universal submission spoken of in ver. 27 of our 
passage. 

4, Rev. xx.-xxi. Meyer, Grimm, and others hold that this 
passage is irreconcilable with ours. Let us see. The Advent 
was described at the end of the preceding chapter, from 
xix. 11. What takes place after this event ? 

Satan is cast into prison for a thousand years; then, being 
set free, he makes a last attempt to overthrow the work of 
God by destroying the community of the saints; after which 
he is finally judged and goes into the lake of fire to rejoin 
the Beast and the False Prophet who had been cast into it 
at the time of. the Advent (xix. 20).—Does not this whole 
representation exactly correspond to what St. Paul called, in 
ver, 24, the putting down of hostile powers, which takes 
place during the reign of Christ inaugurated by the Advent ? 

At the time of the Advent the saints, the martyrs, and all 
those in general who refused to take part in the work of the 
Beast, rise again, and thrones of judgment are given them 
(xx.)—This is the resurrection of believers mentioned in our 
ver. 23. It is objected that only those martyrs and believers 
are mentioned who have overcome the test of the kingdom of 
Antichrist, and not those who have struggled and conquered 
during the whole course of the history of the Church. It is 
forgotten that from the New Testament point of view this last 
crisis is very near to the apostolic times. Jt is the last hour, 
says John (1 Ep. ii 18). The mystery of iniquity doth 
already work, says Paul, speaking of the work of the Man of 
Sin. The believers of the eighteen centuries which have 
followed are therefore implicitly included in those who are 
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mentioned in the Apocalyptic description, as they are in our 
ver. 23. Let us add, as an interesting parallel, what Paul 
said vi. 2 of the judgment of the world and even of angels 
by the saints. The reign of Christ and of the Church of 
the risen is a time of judgment in Paul as well as in the 
Apocalypse. 

At the end of the thousand years the resurrection and the 
last judgment take place; and death is cast into the lake of 
fire (0 Odvatos Kal 6 ddys éBrU/Oncav cis THY Alwvny Tod 
mupos). Here we have the most exact parallel to our ver. 
26, where death is destroyed, and destroyed as the last enemy. 

The new heaven and the new earth replace the work of 
the first creation; “the tabernacle of God (Geod oxnvi}) comes 
down among men; God dwells with them, their God.’—Had 
John meant to give a commentary on the last words of our 
ver, 28: And God shall be all in all, could he have done 
better ?—And it is between these two representations that 
there are said to be insoluble contradictions! There are in 
each only one or two features which more particularly dis- 
tinguish it from the other; in that of Paul: the giving up of 
the kingdom to the Father; in that of the Apocalypse: the 
indication of the duration of a thousand years as the interval 
between the Advent and the end, and the setting in relief of 
a last attempt on the part of Satan, at the end of the Messianic 
reign of Jesus, which leads to his final perdition. These 
special features only serve to demonstrate the originality and 
independence of the two conceptions. 

5. If, finally, we consider the sayings of Jesus relative to 
His future Advent, it is evident that the Master's coming 
described in the parable of the talents (Matt. XXxv.), in that of 
the pounds (Luke xix.), and in the parable of the virgins, 
refers to the Advent by which the Messianic kingdom will be 
inaugurated. The same is true of the prophecies relative to 
the preliminary division which on His return takes place 
within His Church, Luke xvii. 22-37, and in which some 
are taken, others left. These sayings refer to the Advent, 
when, according to Paul, those who are in Christ shall alone 
be raised (1 Cor. xv. 23). It is no less clear that in the 
great description of the final and universal judgment (Matt. 
xxv. 31), we find ourselves face to face with an entirely 
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different scene. Here it is not the members of the Church 
who are called to give account of the use of the gifts which 
they have received; it is all nations (advta ta éOvn, all the 
Gentiles) who appear before the judgment-seat. As Edwards 
says: “In Matt. xxv. 31 a transition is unquestionably made 
from the resurrection of saints which takes place at the 
coming of Christ to the general judgment which takes place 
after that event.”’ The érav dé édOn 6 vids Tod avOperou, 
but when the Son of man shall come, seems therefore to denote 
a final coming, posterior to the Advent. 

This doctrine of the apostle is not to be regarded as an 
importation into the gospel of his former Pharisaism. I 
believe it is impossible to cite a passage of Jewish theology 
really like that of our Epistle or the parallel passage of the 
Apocalypse (see Schiirer, Geschichte des jtidischen Volkes, 1886, 
§ 29). 

There is a real harmony, therefore, between the different 
eschatological passages of the New Testament. Ewald him- 
self pronounces on the central point of the question, when he 
says: “Though Paul does not expressly mention the Mil- 
lennium of Rev. xx., he yet places, between the preceding period 
and the end of that which follows, a sufficiently long interval 
filled with many various and considerable events.” If this 
harmony is not recognised by Meyer, it is the consequence 
of his false interpretation of vers. 23, 24. It is, besides, 
perfectly legitimate to complete, as we have done, the one of 
these representations by details taken from the other, since 
we are obliged to do something similar with the various 
passages of St. Paul himself. Thus in vers. 50, 51 of our 
chapter he supplies the fact of the transformation of those 
Christians who shall be alive at the Advent, of which he says 
nothing in our passage, and in 1 Thess. iv. 15-17 he supplies 
the fact of their being caught up into the air, of which no 
mention is made in the two passages of our chapter. 


1 Edwards adds in a note: “After reading Bishop Waldegrave’s New 
Testament Millenarianism (2nd ed. 1866), and Dr. Brown’s Second 
Advent (6th ed. 1867), I am not convinced that the apostle does not 
teach the doctrine of two resurrections. Neither of these writers, so far 
as I have observed, touches upon the argument that death is not destroyed 
at the Advent.” 
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Vers. 29-34. 


After securing for the resurrection of the body its 
place among the great hopes which stir the hearts of 
all believers, the apostle adds, as a supplementary 
argument, a few reflections as to the moral con- 
sequences of the denial of the dogma. Suppress the 
resurrection, and baptism for the dead becomes mean- 
ingless, and devotion to the cause of Christ madness. 
The only true wisdom is to enjoy the good things of 
this brief life as much as possible-—The apostle, when 
he reasons thus, seems to confound the dogma of the 
resurrection of the body with that of the immortality 
of the soul. We shall examine this difficulty at the 
close. 

Ver. 29. “For else, what shall they do which are 
baptized for the dead? If the dead rise not at all, why 
are they baptized for them ?”’—The érrei, for since, is 
here taken, as often, in the sense of: for if it is not so 
(if the dead rise not). The English translation can 
render this idea by: for otherwise, else. This con- 
junction rests, not on ver. 28 only, but on the whole 
preceding passage, from ver. 20: “If Christ risen be 
not the first-fruits of a harvest of glorified ones in whom 
God will become all in all . . .,.—-We must not confound 
the expression ti rowumoovow, what shall they do? with 
the form ré mowtow, what do they? The understood 
-answer with the verb in the present would be: 
Nonsense, an absurdity; whereas with the verb in 
the future the meaning is: what result, what profit 
will they gan? Answer: none. It has been sought 

1 T. R. with L Syrseh: ray vexpav (the dead), instead of wvray (them). 
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to explain the future in a purely logical sense: “ What 
will every baptism be, performed under such conditions 
(once the resurrection is denied)?” But the following 
verses show that Paul’s eye is really turned to the 
future, the future which is to follow death: and if such 
was the meaning of this future tense, the logical 
condition would have required to be more expressly 
indicated. The meaning is certainly the same as that 
of the question: 7/ poe 76 ddpedos, what advantageth it 
me (ver. 32)? The idea therefore is: ‘What will 
acerue to them from such a baptism?” Holsten 
recognises this: ‘‘ The future relates to the result yet 
to come.” 

Somewhere about thirty explanations are reckoned 
of the expression: to be baptized for the dead. ‘This 
diversity is due, on the one hand, to our ignorance of 
the usage to which Paul alludes, on the other, to the 
absence of any parallel expression to guide us in the 
explanation of it. The term used by the apostle was 
evidently well known to his readers. In their Christian 
vocabulary it was a sort of technical phrase-—The 
ancient commentators are not altogether at one about 
its explanation. In two of his works (Cont. Mare. v. 
10, and De resur. carn. 48) Tertullian says that the 
apostle is here referring to the custom of baptizing a 
living Christian in place of another who died without 
baptism; but he does not think it follows from the 
reasoning of the apostle that he approved of such a 
custom. piphanius relates that the Cerinthians, 
when one of their catechumens happened to die, caused 
a member of the Church to be baptized in his room, 
that the deceased might escape the penalties of the 
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unbaptized. Chrysostom tells the same story of the 
Marcionites.1_ But these two Fathers do not think the 


apostle meant to refer to such a custom as existing — 


among the first Christians. It is otherwise with 
Ambrosiaster: “Paul takes an example from the fact 
that if any one died before receiving baptism, a living 
person was baptized for him, because it was feared 
either that he would not rise again, or that he would 
rise again to suffer.” A very large number of ancient 
and modern commentators have adopted this meaning 
given by the Roman commentator, particularly Anselm, 
Erasmus, Grotius, Riickert, de Wette, Neander, Kling, 
Heinrici, Renan, Reuss, Edwards, Holsten. The last, 
as well as Kling, thinks he can connect this custom of 
representative baptism with the sickness prevailing at 


Corinth, mentioned xi. 30. This connection is in-. 


admissible ; for those who were stricken with sickness 
were unworthy communicants, who were all baptized. 
As to the explanation itself, I do not think the apostle 
could have taken as the basis of an argument a super- 
stitious custom absolutely opposed to his spiritual 
conception. Reuss himself says: “We grant that the 
argument in itself is extremely weak ; indeed, it has 
probably no other object than to show the opponents 
guilty of self-contradiction.” But even on this sup- 
position, what purpose would have been served by 
adopting this course of bad logic and of doubtful 


1 “When a catechumen of theirs dies, they conceal a living one under 
the bed of the deceased ; then, approaching the latter, they converse with 
him and ask him if he wishes to receive baptism. Then he who is under 
the bed declares in place of the dead that he would like to be baptized ” 
(Catena, p. 310). Neander and Heinrici suspect Chrysostom of caricatur- 
ing the procedure of the Marcionites, 
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honesty? The opponents whom he sought to convince 
by such means would no doubt have answered that 
one absurdity is not proved by a greater; for, if they 
rejected the resurrection of the body, they would 
evidently reject baptism for the dead so understood. 
Riickert and Heinrici think that this was merely a 
preliminary argument, and that Paul had in view to 
rectify the superstitious custom from which it was 
drawn, when he should go to Corinth (xi. 34), that is 
to say, that he had in view then to refute himself! 
Heinrici supposes that this strange procedure arose 
from the consideration which he required to show to 
his colleague Apollos, who was very zealous in the 
matter of baptism, and who had introduced this kind 
of ceremony at. Corinth. But we have seen that the 
part ascribed to Apollos by this critic is a simple 
ereation of his imagination. It would consequently be 
necessary, if such was St. Paul’s argument, to go the 
length of holding with Holsten that the apostle’s 
spiritualism was yet very rudimentary, and that he 
himself had not drawn from it its last consequences. 
But who can believe that the man who had combated 
the opus operatum with such energy in his conflict 
with Jewish legalism, would have restored or tolerated 
it himself in a new form in the Churches which he had 
founded? The man whose spiritualism became that of 
the entire Church, and ours also at the present hour, 
certainly did not adopt in his evangelical convictions 
and practice an element stamped with the grossest 
religious materialism. Besides, we have no instance 
which can lead us to suppose that such a custom had a 


place in the life of the primitive Churches. It was not 
VOL, IL. 2B 
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till after the apostolic period that the idea of the 
magical virtue of the sacraments began to corrupt the 
primitive spirituality. To these reasons there is added 
another, taken from the text itself: As the advantage 
of such an act must have accrued, not to those who 
performed it, but to those in whose behalf it was 
performed, instead of saying: “‘ What shall they gain 
who are baptized for the dead?” Paul would have 
required to say: ‘What will the dead gain for whom 
such baptisms are performed?” This last reason would 
seem to me of itself sufficient to secure the rejection of 
an interpretation otherwise so incompatible with the 
apostle’s moral dignity and with the character of the 
apostolic Churches. As to the sects mentioned by the 
Fathers, they belong to a later period, when the life of 
the Church had lost its primitive simplicity, both in _ 
doctrine and ritual. And it may be supposed, not 
improbably, that it was our very passage, misunder- 
stood, which gave rise to the absurd practices to which 
we have referred. 

This meaning, the first—-we admit—to occur to 
the mind, being set aside, we find ourselves face 
to face with a multitude of explanations, no one of 
which has yet succeeded in gaining general approval. 
Certain of them may be set aside without discussion, 
so evidently do they do violence to the meaning of 
one or other of the terms used by Paul.  Beza: 
“Those who bathe the dead before burying them ;” 
Thomas Aquinas: ‘Those who are baptized to obtain 
the pardon of mortal sins;” Olshausen: “The new 
converts who are baptized to fill the blank left in the 
Church by the Christians who die;” John Edwards 
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(year 1692), quoted by Edwards: “Those who are 


converted by contemplating the glorious death of 


the martyrs, as Paul himself was in consequence of 
Stephen’s death.” — Luther and Ewald! explain: 
“Those who are baptized over the graves of the 
martyrs.” But the preposition dmép, over, has never 
this local sense in the New Testament, and such a 
custom belongs to a kind of devotion posterior to the 
time of the apostles. Besides, the argument would 
have proved absolutely nothing. — Several commen- 
tators apply the word tév vexpdv, the dead, to the 
baptized themselves. So Chrysostom and the ancient 
Greek commentators: “for themselves as dead, that 
is to say, with a view to their own resurrection ;” 
Chrysostom paraphrases rév vexpdv by tév copdrov. 
To the same effect Linder:’ “In gratiam cinerum.” 
But to give the argument any force, it would require 
to be established that the apostolic Church maintained 
a peculiar relation between the sacrament of baptism 
and the bodily resurrection of the baptized. The 
passage Rom. vi. 1 seq. proves nothing in this respect ; 
for it refers only to spiritual resurrection. Then there 
would have been no need of the article before vexpav ; 
Paul must have said in this sense: for [some] dead 
(themselves as dead), and not: for the dead.—Otto? 
has modified this meaning, applying the term the dead 
to the adversaries of the resurrection at Corinth. The 
question, according to him, is ironical: “ Why, if there 
is no resurrection, do these people have themselves 


1 Die Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus, p. 213. 

2 Studien u. Kritiken, 1862. 

8 Dekalogische Untersuchungen, nebst einem Anhang tiber die Todientaufe 
in Corinth, 1857. 
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baptized to result in their being of the dead, not of 
the living?” The answer would thus be ironically 
introduced into the question. But in this sense the 
article would have required to be rejected. And 
would not this sarcasm be utterly out of place after 
the sublime thought of ver. 28? Finally, the follow- 
ing question, in that case reproducing it a second 
time, would be grossly out of place. —It would be 
much more natural, starting from this explanation of 
tav vexpav, the dead, to adopt the sense of Epiphanius 
and Calvin, who apply the words to the catechumens 
threatened with death by accident or disease, and who 
asked baptism, as Calvin says, “either for their own 
consolation, or for the edification of the brethren.” In 
this case we must understand the words: “for the 
dead,” in the sense of : in view of death, or: as about - 
to be soon gathered to the dead ; as Bengel says: “qu 
mox post baptismum ad mortuos aggregabuntur.” But 
one cannot help feeling how forced are the two mean- 
ings thus given to brép, especially the former. 

A group of more probable explanations, approaching 
in meaning the words of Bengel just quoted, is that in 
which the term: the dead, is applied to all deceased 
Christians, and to the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. So 
Pelagius and Diestelmann :* “For the love of Christ ; 
to be one day united with Him and with the faithful 
who surround Him in His kingdom.” But the term: 
they who are baptized, would require in this case to 
be applied to all Christians ; now the of before Bamzfo- 
wevos denotes a special class of Christians. As is 
well said by Calvin: “ Non de omnibus loquitur quum 

1 Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1861. 
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dicit: quid facient qui baptizantur?” And if Paul 
wished to characterize Christians in general, why 
speak of baptism rather than of faith? It is faith, 
and not the sign of faith, which opens the way into 
the kingdom of Christ. The same objections are 
opposed to Késter’s* meaning: “To remain united 
to their dead Christian relatives and friends.” This 
explanation has moreover against it the want of a 
more precise description added to the general term 
“the dead.” 

But these last interpretations, though we cannot 
accept them as satisfactory, set us on the way of what 
seems to us the true one. Morus, Flatt, and Lightfoot 
(the older) have thought that in this phrase: to be 
baptized for the dead, the word baptized referred, not 
to the baptism of water, but to the baptism of blood, 
by martyrdom. We have two sayings uttered by the 
Lord, in which the term baptism is used in this mean- 
ing; the one pointing to His own death, Luke xii. 50: 
“JT have a baptism to be baptized with;” the other, 
to the bloody death of His disciples, Mark x. 38: 
“Can ye be baptized with the baptism wherewith I 
shall be baptized?” One can easily understand 
how, under the influence of such sayings, there was 
formed in the primitive Church a new expression such 
as that. used here by the apostle, to denote the bloody 
death of martyrdom. The words: “for the dead,” 
would thus signify: to be baptized, not as the believer 
is with the baptism of water to enter into the Church 
of the living, but to enter into that of the dead, the 
word dead being chosen in contrast to the Church on 

1 Lutherische Zeitschrift. 1862. 
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the earth and to bring out the heroism of that martyr- 
baptism which leads to life only through communion 
with the dead. Thereby the article of before Pamrifo- 
vevot is fully explained; such baptized ones certainly 
form a class of Christians by themselves. The future 
also, woujcovow, is accounted for: “ If there is no resur- 
rection, what will be gained by such baptized ones, 
by their joining the ranks of the dead for the love of 
Christ and of the Church in heaven?” Finally, we 
shall see how natural on this explanation is the transi- 
tion to the question of ver. 30: “Why do we also 
stand in jeopardy every hour?” To this interpreta- 
tion it is objected that there had not yet been either 
persecutions or martyrs in the Church of Corinth. 
But there had been persecutions and martyrs in the 
Church in general; comp. Acts vii. 58, ix. 1, xii. 2, 
xiv. 19; and there might have been some which are 
unknown to us. Ver. 32 of our chapter shows how 
many circumstances there are even in the life of the 
best known of the apostles of which we are totally 
ignorant.” 


1 We ought to mention at least in a note the astounding explanation 
of Hofmann, which it is difficult to take seriously: The izép ray vexpav 
depends not on of BerriCouevos, but on ri roijoover 3 vexpol should be taken 
in the moral sense ; the second dxép ray vexoa, or rather according to the 
true reading the txép atra», belongs to the question of ver. 32. The 
meaning thus becomes: “For otherwise, what will Christians yet be able 
to do for those who are perishing in their sins? Why also are Christians 
themselves baptized? Why do we, apostles, from love to them, expose 
ourselves to constant dangers?” But in this chapter vexpés can only be 
taken literally ; the regimen drép naturally depends on of Bawriféuevor : 
and this participle with the article must here designate a special class of 
Christians ; the Uxép adray can only, considering the parallelism, depend 
on ParriCovre:, as the first dxép on BertiCéuevor; not to speak of the 
vagueness of the expression: “to do something for the dead and for 
Christians.” 
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The second question is a more emphatic repetition 
of the first. And therefore we are led to refer the 
proposition ¢ dws. . . to what follows. As the first 
question was prefaced by the éze/, the second is intro- 
duced by the subordinate proposition, which is a more 
emphatic development of the éwei: “If absolutely the 
dead do not return to bodily life.”—The «a/ signifies 
notwithstanding, as in vil. 21. These are two things 
which cannot co-exist (to remain dead, and to be 
baptized for them). Undoubtedly we must read irép 
avtav, for them, with almost all the authorities, con- 
necting this regimen with famrifovra, and not with 
kwouvevouev, aS Hofmann will have it. 

Vers. 30, 81. “‘ And why stand we also in jeopardy 
every hour? 81. I protest, brethren,’ by that glorying 
in you,” which I have in Christ our Lord, I die daily.” 
—The transition from the bloody death of the martyrs 
(ver. 29) to the daily life of the apostles, which is a 
constant menace of martyrdom (ver. 30), is easily 
understood. The force of the «a/, also, which, in the 
other explanations, always presents some difficulty, 
is perfectly simple. — The we includes Paul, Silas, 
Timothy, who laboured together at Corinth; then the 
other apostles, who live like Paul in perpetual danger 
of death. — This ver. 80 reminds us of the passages 
iveoe2 Cor. iv: 10, 11, x1. 23-27 ; Rom. vii. 35,°36: 

Ver. 81. Comp. Rom. viii. 86: “For thy sake are 
we killed all the day.” There is no day nor hour of 
the day when they may not expect to be seized and 


17. R. omits wderQos (brethren), with D EF G L It. 
27. R. with A reads nuerepay (our), instead of vmerepav (your), read by 
all the rest. 
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brought to execution.—The classical phrase mj with 
an accusative of person or thing, as an affirmation on 
oath, occurs nowhere else in the New Testament, yet 
Paul might have had the opportunity of using it 


2 Cor. i. 28.— The reading %uerépav (our), which 


signifies: “the cause of glorying which we may have 
in you,” is condemned not only by the authority of 
the documents, but by the two verbs in the singular, 
between which this adjective would stand. According 
to the reading tyerépar, your, the subject is still the 
ground of glorying which Paul finds in them: “the 
cause of glorying you are to me by your faith.” 
What labours had not this work cost him! What 
dangers had he not had to run to accomplish it! The 


last words: in Christ our Lord, soften what might be 
too self-exalting in these expressions. If all these . 


successes have been gained by him, it is only because 
of his communion with Christ.—The apostle finally 
takes from his present stay at Ephesus an example of 
that daily death in the midst of which he passes his 
life. 

Ver. 32. “Tf it is as man that I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me? If the 
dead rise not, let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we 
die.”—The meaning of the expression «ata dvOpwror, 
according to man, must be determined by the context. 
It might be applied to human strength, which was not 
that with which the apostle laboured: or he might 
mean that in his work he had a higher end in view 
than that which the natural man sets before him in 
Jabouring. I am inclined to believe in a third mean- 
ing: With a view to what man can give by way of 
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recompense. The Opiopayeiv, to fight with wild beasts, 
is taken by almost all modern commentators, down 
to Meyer, Reuss, Heinrici (Holsten excepted), in the 
figurative sense: to struggle with a furious multitude 
excited against him. It is in the same sense that 
Ignatius (Ad Rom. c. 5) speaks of the ten leopards 
(his keepers) with whom he has to fight day and 


night during his journey (Onpiopayd Séca reomdpdovs), 


In favour of this sense we could not quote the tumult 
raised by the goldsmith Demetrius; for this event did 
not take place till after the composition of our letter, and 
Paul did nothing on that occasion which could justify 
the term fight. But some similar scene might have 
passed at Ephesus in the first period of Paul’s sojourn. 
I cannot, however, adhere to this explanation of the 
word @npiopayeiv, Similar conflicts were too frequent 
in the apostle’s life to admit of his mentioning this one 
in so exceptional a way. Unless we are to ascribe to 
Paul an exaggeration very alien to his character, it will 
be every way more natural to apply this expression to 
the punishment of the bestrarz, in the strict sense of the 
word. This meaning agrees better also with the feel- 
ing of free-will which breathes in the words: If I have 
fought. To this is objected the right of Roman citizen- 
ship which Paul possessed, and which secured him from 
such treatment. But if the thing passed in a popular 
rising, the apostle’s protestations might not have been 
listened to. It is also said that he could not have 
escaped death, and that in any case such a fact could 
not fail to be mentioned in the Acts. But how many 
facts of this kind are mentioned in the list 2 Cor. xi., 
of which we have not a hint in the narrative of the 


ae 
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Acts! And as to deliverance, it may have been due 
to some providential circumstance or other which we 
cannot divine. The fact is that this ¢@npiopdynoa 
designates in the apostle’s view the apogee of the: 
“TI die daily,” and this gradation admits only of the 
literal sense. As Holsten says: “If there were nothing 
extraordinary and particular in this fight, Paul would 
not have so mentioned it in the context.”'—When he 
says: What doth it profit me? the apostle’s thought is 
that only the expectation of a life to come can explain 
such conduct. Moral duty in itself would not account 
for it, for there is no natural obligation which requires 
a man to sacrifice himself in the service of Jesus Christ. 
Besides, when he speaks of profit, Paul is thinking, not 
of a reward due to acquired merit, but of God’s response 


to the holy aspirations with which He has Himself. 


endowed the human soul. 

The proposition: If the dead rise not, would be 
awkward, if connected with what precedes; it suits 
better as an introduction to what follows: “ Say then 
also, in this case, like the despisers of the Divine judg- 
ment in Isaiah (xxii. 13): Let us eat . . .” Paul does 
expressly say that such language is used at Corinth ; 
but he declares that it is the natural consequence of 
what is said there about the resurrection. There is, I 


1 Hofmann and Holsten explain the non-mention of this fact in the 
Acts by the alleged intention of Luke to relate nothing contrary to the 
benevolent action of the Roman magistracy toward Christianity, But 
what of Paul’s three shipwrecks, all of them previous to the only one 
which Luke relates Acts xxvii., and his spending three times twenty-four 
hours in the deep (2 Cor. xi. 25)? Is it from deference to the Romans that 
Luke has omitted them also? Besides, the right of Roman citizenship 
wonld certainly not have been disregarded by Roman magistrates; comp. 
Acts xvi. 38, 39, xxii. 27-29. 


1 
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believe, less of bravado than of despondency in the 
saying quoted: “ Since we have nothing better to look 
for, let us at least enjoy the present.” This forms the 
transition to the word of warning and exhortation 
which closes the first part of the chapter. 

Vers. 33, 34. “ Be not deceived: evil company doth 
corrupt good* manners. 384. Awake up righteously, 
and sin not; for some of you have not the knowledge 
of God :, I speak [thus]? to move you to shame.”—The 
formula p mAavacbe does not signify: Let not your- 
selves be misled by others; its meaning always is: 
“Do not deceive yourselves (by false reasonings).” 
— What follows applies undoubtedly to the secret 
thoughts of the Corinthians whereby they sought to 
excuse certain acts which still kept up a connection 
between them and the heathen society around ; comp. 
particularly chaps. viii—x. This meaning seems to 
me more natural than that of Meyer, who applies the 
expression evil companionships to the twés, the some 
spoken of in ver. 84. Paul is rather addressing the 
whole Church of which these some still form part. It 
is they who run the risk of being seduced by their 
heathen friends. —Erasmus, Luther, and some moderns 
(Heinrici, Holsten) give to owAéa: the meaning of con- 
versations. This is a possible meaning. But the 
ordinary signification, societies, companies, is perfectly 
suitable—The saying quoted by Paul has been found 
in the fragments of the Thais of Menander, a comic 
poet, who flourished in the 3rd century before Christ. 
It is easily recognised as an iambic trimeter acatalectic 


1 T. R. reads without authorities ypyc4, instead of ypnore. 
27. R. with AFGEL: asya (J say); SBD EP: aaaro (I speak), 
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verse, provided it be written, as in the T. R., putting 
xpio? and not xpfiora. We are uncertain whether 


Menander borrowed this sentence from common usage, _ 


and simply made a verse of it, or if it passed from his 
comedy into ordinary use, as a sort of proverb. Paul 
himself may have borrowed it either from the one or 
other of these sources. In both cases, the form xphora 
is probably Paul’s original reading; why should he 
have been concerned to preserve the exact poetic form ? 
The meaning only was of importance to him. The 
form xpiic@ is therefore a correction. Already true 
in its application to ordinary moral life, the saying 
becomes still more so from the religious and Christian 
standpoint. Spiritual life is quenched in the atmo- 
sphere of carnal society, and a sort of intoxication 


quickly comes over him who frequents it. Hence the. 


following abrupt exhortation. 

Ver. 34. The word éxvygew strictly signifies : to get 
out of the stupefaction caused by drunkenness. The 
aorist imperative denotes an energetic, decided act. 
Nothing less will do if the Church is to shake off the 
torpor with which some of its members have been 
seized.—The word S:xaiws here signifies seriously, or 
as we say: en régle, in due order. They were so far 
awaked already from their natural slumber, from their 
former carnal state, but only half; and hence the reason 
why this state had so easily regained the upper hand in 
many of them.—The present imperative dpuapravere, sin, 
forms a contrast to the preceding aorist: the act of 
awaking is unique, decisive ; but the state of sin which 
would follow without fail from the intoxication into 
which they were plunging, would, if they persisted, 
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become permanent; this is what forms the danger 
of it; for such a life swayed by sin leads to total 
apostasy. Such is the terrible sin present to the 
mind of St. Paul when he uses the verb dpapravere, 
suggesting the strict meaning of the word in Greek : 

to miss the aim.—The for states the reason why he 
thinks he ought to address to them so formidable a 
warning. There was in the Church a knot of strong- 
headed members who, as we have seen, more than 
once derided the apostle’s directions, and claimed to be 
more clear-sighted than he. Paul describes these 
people strangely. Instead of saying to them that they 
have not the knowledge of God, he says literally : that 
they have the non-knowledge, ayescia, of God. It is 
not merely a deficiency, the lack of a good thing, it 
is the possession of a real evil. It involves not only 
inanition, but poisoning. We must beware of limiting 
this non-knowledge of God to the denial of His power 
to raise the dead, as might be inferred from the parallel 
Matt. xxii. 29; the rebuke is too serious for that: it 
is the Divine holiness, the apprehension of which these 
men have stifled within them, by substituting for it a 
deeply corrupted notion of God’s character, that they 
might give themselves up to their presumptuous and 
profane frivolity ; it is that moral libertinism to which 
the Pantheistic conception of the Divine Being leads. 
For as to the suspicion of atheism, it is excluded by 
the very expression which the apostle uses. In the 
presence of such a group of men within the Church 
there is cause for profound humiliation, and at the 
same time an alarming danger. According to the 
T. R., the meaning of the last words would be: “I 
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say this to you (Aé¢yw) to shame you.” According to 
the Alex.: “I speak thus to you (Addo) to. . .,” 
which is undoubtedly better. The apostle thus insists — 
on the tone he is obliged to take, rather than on the 
matter of his words.—This severe tone is intended to 
throw them back on themselves (évtpémecOax), and so to 
make humiliation succeed to pride and the feeling of 
their fall to that of the superiority which they think 
they possess over all the other Churches; comp. the 
expressions either analogous, vi. 5, or opposite, iv. 14. 
The apostle has restored the expectation of the 
resurrection to its true bases, and so demonstrated 
its certainty. It now remains to solve the objections 
which are raised to the possibility of such an event, by 
showing how it will take place. This is what he does 
in the second part of the chapter. 
But, before passing to the study of this new subject, 
we have to examine the question put at the beginning 
of the foregoing discussion: Does not the apostle 
throughout this passage confound the resurrection of 
the body with the immortality of the soul, and does he 
not ascribe to the denial of the former, practical con- 
sequences which, strictly speaking, only flow from the 
denial of the latter ?—It seems to me that the Apostle 
Paul could not possibly be so much of a novice on 
this question as to be guilty of such confusion. The 
question of the survival of the personality after death 
was as thoroughly raised by Sadduceism as that of 
the resurrection of the body ; and it is impossible that 
in the polemic of the Pharisees against the Sadducees 
the two questions should not have been distinguished. 
Are we not entitled to suppose, especially after the 
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immediately preceding verses, that. if Paul reasons as 
he does, it is because in the opinion of the adversaries 
whom he had before him the two denials were really 
confounded? And, in fact, once the hope of the resur- 
rection of the body is abandoned, there no longer 
remains any very solid security for the survival of the 
person after death. There is a speedy gliding down 
the incline which leads from the idea of the annihila- 
tion of the body to the Pantheistic absorption of the 
finite spirit in the absolute Spirit. And it seems to me 
that if we carefully weigh the bearing, not only of 
vers. 33 and 34 of our chapter, but also of the passage 
vi. 12-20, there can be little doubt that the adversaries 
of the resurrection at Corinth were on this path, though 
Paul carefully avoids expressly saying so, and only 
exhibits this disastrous consequence as a result to be 
dreaded. But in this question there is another point 
of view, which is to be carefully taken into account. 
Paul is reasoning not as a philosopher, but as an 
apostle, that is to say, from the viewpoint of the 
Christian salvation. Now if the resurrection be once 
denied, either as to believers or as to Christ Himself, 
what means the survival of the soul after death ? 
Paul has told us in ver. 18: “Then they which are 
fallen asleep in Christ are perished;” a saying the 
meaning of which is obvious from the preceding words : 
“We are yet in our sins.” Such an immortality is 
more to be dreaded than desired ; it is not therefore 
of a nature to weaken the pernicious practical conse- 
quences drawn from the denial of the resurrection. It 
rather gives them new force. For is not condemna- 
tion following a life of sacrifice still more terrible than 
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annihilation? Weiss says with perfect truth (Bvubl. 
Theol. § 96%): “If Paul contends against those who 
deny the resurrection as if this denial involved the 
negation of all life after death, it must be remembered 
that with the denial of the resurrection of the body 
the resurrection of Christ in his view fell to the 
ground, and that consequently communion with the 
living Christ beyond the tomb was no longer possible.” 
In such circumstances, the conclusion was evident: 
Why torment ourselves to acquire and to bring into 
the possession of others a salvation which will never 
be realized? Better enjoy life peaceably till it be 
withdrawn from us. 

The same confusion which is here ascribed to Paul 
might be imputed to Jesus Himself, on the occasion of 


His reply to the Sadducees, Matt. xxii. 29-32 and | 


parallels. This reply indeed assumes that the im- 
mortality of the soul necessarily implies the resurree- 
tion of the body.—The position of Jesus face to face 
with the Sadducees was almost the same as that of 
Paul in relation to the Corinthian opponents of the 
resurrection. The Sadducees could not conceive the 
existence of the spirit as independent of that of the 
body; from the annihilation of the latter there followed 
therefore the annihilation of the former. Hence it is 
that Jesus, not confining Himself to solving the diffi- 
culty which they had put to Him, takes the offensive 
and saps at the root their view of the resurrection, 
demonstrating to them, by the declaration of Jehovah 
to Moses regarding His relation to the long-dead 
patriarchs, the survival of their persons. He argues 
on the foundation of Jewish monotheism, as St. Paul 
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here argues on the foundation of Christ’s own resurrec- 
tion. The relation of the patriarchs to the living God 
implies the permanence of their personal life, as the 
relation of believers to Christ raised in the body implies 
the permanence of their personal and bodily life. 


II. Tue Move or THE RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy 
(vers. 35-58). 


After demonstrating the essential part played by the 
resurrection in the Christian salvation, the apostle sets 
himself to answer the objections which this doctrine 
might raise. These objections were probably uttered 
ironically by certain members of the Church of Corinth 
who wished to parade their wisdom. It was not 
difficult, indeed, to turn the doctrine into ridicule, 
especially if it wes understood in the gross way in 
which it was taught by the Rabbins, who regarded 
the resurrection as a restoration pure and simple of 
the present body by the reunion of the material 
elements of which it was composed. This is proved 
by numerous sayings in the Talmud; and it was 
probably this point of view at which the Sadducees 
placed themselves to ridicule this belief ; as it is also by 
representing the resurrection in this way that scoffers 
of our own day give point to their sarcasms. 

The apostle begins by answering two objections 
which human wisdom raises against the resurrection of 
the body: vers. 35-49; then he explains what will 
happen to the bodies of those who do not pass through 
death : vers. 50—53 ; finally, he closes with a triumphant 


conclusion: vers. 54-58. 
VOL. II. HE 
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Vers. 35-49. 


And first of all the two questions: ver. 35. 

Ver. 35. “But some one will say, How are the 
dead raised up? and with what body do they come?” 
—These two questions have not altogether the same 
meaning, as is obvious even from the 6é, and further, 
which connects them. But neither do they differ, 
according to Meyer’s view, as the general idea from 
the particular fact. The former bears on the hidden 
working whereby the awakening of the body which 
has been given over to death is accomplished (rds, 
how); the latter, on the result of this mysterious 
operation, that is to say, on the nature and qualities 
of the raised body (rol copatt, what body). The 
passage which follows leaves no doubt as to the reality _ 
of the distinction between the two questions, for ver. 
36 contains the answer to the former, and vers. 37-49 
the answer to the latter.—T'is, some one; one of those 
sages whose whole spiritual stock consists in not know- 
ing God (ver. 34).—The verbs in the present: are 
raised, come, are ideal presents, and as such, include 
the fact to come in which the idea will be realized.— 
The apostle replies to the former question in ver. 36: 

Ver. 36. “ Fool!’ That which thou sowest is not 
quickened, except it die.”—The vocative adppov, fool, 
is evidently a correction, and &pwy to be read as a 
nominative ; comp. Luke xii. 20. This nominative is 
used by apposition: “ Fool that thou art, thou that 
thinkest thyself so wise!”—The pronoun ov, thou, by 


1yABDEFG P read wQpwy instead of «pov, which is read by T. R. 
with K L. 
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its position, is strongly emphatic ; according to some, as 
opposed to Oeds, God, in the sense: “ As for thee, thou 
sowest what dies, whereas God sows what is to live;” 
but this antithesis is foreign to the context. This ov, 
thou, put first, is logically connected with the epithet 
fool: “‘ Thy own daily experience might instruct thee, 
if thou hadst eyes to see! Every time thou sowest a 
grain, thou thyself dost overturn the objection thou art 
raising.”—The term fworo.irar, is quickened, does not 
strictly apply to a grain of corn; it is chosen in view of 
the application made of it to the raised body.—The 
death of the seed, the condition of its return to life, 
consists in the dissolution of its material wrappings under 
the action of the earth’s moisture and heat. It is by this 
process of destruction that the impalpable germ of life 
which dwells in it, and which no anatomist’s scalpel can 
reach, is set free. In proportion as the putrefaction of 
all the material elements takes place, this force awakes 
and shows itself by the simultaneous appearance, in 
opposite directions, of the two vital shoots, the stem and 
the root, the first vestiges of the new organism which 
is preparing to appear. Such is the answer given by 
nature to the first question raised: How is the resur- 
rection effected? Through death itself! Through dis- 
solution to true life: such is the way! What appears 
to be the obstacle is the means. This is the law 
which nature illustrates, and which satisfies common 
sense as solving the point in question. The apostle, by 
answering thus, avoids two rocks, against which those 
who treat this question lightly are very apt to make ship- 
wreck. The one consists in identifying the raised body 
with the present body, as if the first must be formed 


7” 
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by the reunion of all the material molecules of which 
the second was composed. Who could regard a mag- 
nificent oak, or an apple-tree laden with its vernal - 
beauty, as the material reconstruction of the acorn or 
of the pip from which they sprang! The other, on the 
contrary, consists in destroying all connection between 
the two bodies, as if the latter were a new creation, 
without organic relation to the former. In this case 
we could no longer speak of resurrection, In reality, 
death would not be vanquished; it would keep its 
prey. God would simply do something new by its side. 
—In John xii. 24 the Lord uses this same figure of the 
grain of corn, applying it, however, to spiritual death and 
resurrection.—The apostle answers the second question, 
vers. 37-40, And first summarily, vers. 37, 38. 

Vers. 87, 38. “ And when thou sowest, thou sowest - 
not that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may 
chance of wheat, or of some other grain: 38. but God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him, and to every 
seed a’ body of its own.”—The «ai, and, marks the 
transition to the second question. The answer to it 
will be much more developed. The first question 
implied an inexplicable mystery, and the answer could 
only be given by means of a not less mysterious 
analogous fact, borrowed from the life of nature. 
Here it is otherwise, for the point in question is the 
nature of the new body, which will result from this 
unfathomable operation, in contrast to the nature of 
the present body.—In translating : when thou sowest, 
we have tried to render more exactly the meaning of 
the construction used by the apostle than when it is 

? T. R, reads with K L Or. Chrys.: ro (the) before «doy. 
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translated: as to what thou sowest. Literally, the 
meaning is this: ‘“‘What thou sowest, thou dost not 
sow it (as being) the body which is to spring up . . .” 
This singular form, in which the expression : that body 
that shall be, is the grammatical apposition of : what 
thow sowest, is intended to express very forcibly the 
essential identity of the present and the future body. 
—The expression bare grain tacitly contrasts the grain 
stripped of all covering or ornament with that wealth 
of organs (leaves, calyx, corolla), which forms the 
beauty of the developed plant. By making use of 
this expression, the apostle no doubt means to suggest 
the nakedness of the human body when it is laid in 
the earth. Holsten applies the term bare [naked] to 
the soul divested of its body in Hades. But the 
subject in question is the body, and not the soul. 
The phrase «¢ tvxo signifies neither perhaps, nor for 
example, as some translate, but: if so be, that is to 
say : according to the kind of grain thou hast in hand, 
at the time when thou sowest. 

Ver. 38. With this bareness of the grain deposited 
in the earth, the apostle contrasts God’s creative power, 
which quickly invests the seed with the covering, the 
body assigned to its kind, by making the plant sprout 
which is to serve as its organ. By saying: as it hath 
pleased Him, and not: as it pleases Him, Paul 
certainly refers to the law of vegetation established 
by God for every plant at the time of creation. This 
Divine volition remains in the bosom of changing 
nature; it controls beforehand the result of the sower’s 
action. It is obvious how false it is to allege that 
Scripture knows nothing of the constancy of the laws 


—_ 


of nature. The author who wrote, Gen. i 11, in 
speaking of plants of all sorts: “bearing fruit after 
their kind,” already understood this fundamental fact. - 
—Thus the hundred thousand species of plants of : 
which the vegetable kingdom is composed are all 
organized in such a way that to this infinite variety 
of seeds there corresponds an exactly similar variety 
of vegetable organisms. The article 70, the, before 
iSvov is to be rejected. In these last words: “A body 
of its own,” there is implicitly contained the answer 
to the second question of ver. 85: With what body? 
The God who took care at the creation to furnish every 
seed with a body of its own, will know how to give to 
the energy hidden in our terrestrial body the new organ 
it will need when this vital principle shall be set free 
by death from the temporary wrapping in which it is. 
now hidden. And to satisfy the inquirer who put the 
questions of ver. 35, on the subject of the new organ 
which is to replace our earthly body, and to prevent 
his imagining that God might be at a loss to produce 
a body entirely different from the present, the apostle 
invites him to cast a glance over the infinite diversity 
of the organisms which form the visible universe: 
vers. 39-41. The variety of vegetable organisms bears 
on form only, not on substance; it would not therefore 
of itself authorize the conclusion which the apostle 
wishes to establish, namely, the possibility of a new 
body, substantially different from our present body. 
Hence it is that he instances in the totality of nature 
differences still more profound than he had pointed 
out between the various kinds of plants. 

Ver. 39. “All flesh is not the same flesh; but the 
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flesh of men is one, the flesh of beasts another, that of 
birds another, that of fish? another.”—Zdp&, flesh, 
denotes the substance of the organism, and not merely 
its external form. In this series of examples, man is 
placed at the head; for, while belonging by his body 
to the animal kingdom, he alone of all living beings 
possesses the capacity of reaching a higher existence — 
Krivn, strictly: cattle; a word coming from «rdoyuau, 
to acquire, possess ; here, no doubt, denoting all quad- 
rupeds, among which cattle form the class nearest to 
man.—IIrnvd, birds; this class follows the preceding, 
perhaps by way of alliteration, the names of the two 
classes differing very little in Greek.—Fishes are put 
last, as being lowest in the scale. 

These four classes may be united in a single group, 
that of terrestrial beings, to be contrasted with a higher 
group, celestial bodies. These latter differ from the 
former both in substance and splendour. 

Ver. 40. “ There are also celestial bodies, and bodies 
terrestrial; but the glory of the celestial is different 
from the glory of the terrestrial.”—In the first words 
Paul has in view difference of substance. Many, de 
Wette, Meyer, etc., understand by bodies celestial the 
bodies of angels ; comp. Luke xx. 36; Matt. xxviii. 3. 
For, according to them, the term cana, body, cannot 
apply to inanimate beings, like stars ; unless we ascribe 
to Paul the ancient superstition which regarded these 
last as living beings. But we are not obliged so to limit 
the use of the word capa, body; compare the applica- 
tion made of it to plants in vers. 37, 38. The scofters 


17. R. with F G K L puts fishes before birds; sy ABD E P have the 
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who refused to believe in the existence of the future 
body would hardly have admitted the existence of 
angelic bodies. To convince them on their own ground, 
the apostle appeals exclusively to what is seen: the 
grand spectacle of the starry sky, with the infinitely 
numerous and varied bodies with which it is studded. 
It is the counterpart of the not less rich, though less 
brilliant spectacle which is presented by terrestrial 
nature. The last words specially bring out this differ- 
ence of splendour. The word 60£a denotes the bright- 
ness raying forth from existing objects. Terrestrial 
beings have theirs : flowers in the variety of their forms 
and colours, animals in their agility, grace, or strength, 
man in the nobility of his bearing, the freshness of his 
complexion, the light of his eye. But how great is 
that of the celestial bodies which illumine the earth . 
with their brightness! To be remarked is the use of 
the adjective érépa, different, instead of adAn, other. 
We pointed out, xii. 8~10, that the apostle does not use 
these terms indifferently. Here his intention is clear. 
He uses érépa, different, to denote the general difference 
between the two great classes of beings, and he applies 
arr, other, to the secondary difference distinguishing 
terrestrial bodies from one another (ver. 39), and celestial 
bodies from one another (ver. 41). 

Ver. 41. “The glory of the sun is one, and the glory 
of the moon another, and the glory of the stars another : 
for star differeth from star in glory.”—Even in the case 
of beings having so great a resemblance in nature (sub- 
stance and form), if we observe them with some care we 
discover differences between one and anotherwhich attest 
the infinite riches of God’s work and the illimitable 
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range of His power. What a difference between the 
animating splendour of the sun on a fine day and the 
quiet moonlight ; between the calm beauty of the latter 
and the penetrating and pure scintillations of the stars ! 
There are differences too between the stars themselves. 
The brilliance of Venus does not resemble that of Mars, 
nor the latter that of Jupiter; and what a difference 
between the planets and the fixed stars! Open your 
eyes, then, the apostle means to say, and as you see so 
many different glories shining in the heavens, you will 
cease to ask, as if God’s power were limited: “‘ With 
what body shall they come?” You will understand 
how infinite are the resources of Divine power ! 

Tt has often been thought, that by stopping to 
describe so particularly this wide diversity of splendour, 
the apostle meant to allude to the difference of glory 
which will exist among the risen, according to the 
different degrees of moral perfection to which. they 
have attained. The Fathers especially dwelt fondly 
on this view; see Ambrose, Chrysostom, Tertullian. 
This last makes the future body of God’s servants 
correspond to the flesh of men ; that of pagans, to the 
flesh of beasts; that of the martyrs, to the flesh of 
birds ; that of the Christians who have had only baptism 
with water, to the flesh of fishes; then the glory of 
Christ corresponds to the brightness of the sun; that 
of the Church, to the brightness of the moon ; that of 
the Jews, to the brightness of the stars (De Resur- 
rectione, c. 52). All this is evidently only a play of 
imagination, The context requires no such applica- 
tion; for, as is proved by the sequel, Paul proposes, 
by bringing as it were before the very eye the infinite 
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resources of Divine power, to show that God can hold 
in reserve for His elect a body absolutely different from 
their terrestrial body. But, while holding exegeti-_ 
cally by this application, the only one justified by the 
context, we need not deny the possibility of a purely 
secondary allusion to the diversity which God may be 
pleased to make between the bodies of the risen. As 
Holsten well says : “ The way in which Paul emphasizes 
the diversity of the heavenly bodies implies the supposi- 
tion of an analogous difference of glory between the risen.” 
The apostle now applies the facts which have just 
been cited to the question under discussion: vers. 
42-49. And that by expounding, first, the difference of 
nature between the present and the resurrection body. 
Vers. 42, 43. “So also is the resurrection of the 
dead. The body is sown in corruption; it is raised in, 
incorruption : 43. it is sown in dishonour; it is raised in 
glory : it is sown in weakness ; it is raised in power.”— 
Here, strictly speaking, is the answer to the second 
question of ver. 35: With what body? Answer : with 
a body which, far from being the reappearance of 
the former, will have characteristics of an absolutely 
opposite kind. The verb oveiperar, it is sown, is 
generally applied, in accordance with the term sow in 
vers. 36 and 87, to the interment of the body. This 
meaning may no doubt suit the first member of the 
first antithesis : sown in corruption. But it is impos- 
sible to carry out this application in the first members 
of the three following antitheses. The term weakness 
is not suitable to the state of the dead body, whatever 
Meyer may say ; and in any case, it would form a 
singular stage beyond the preceding term, dissolution. 
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Finally, it is still more impossible to apply the term 
psychical, ‘moved by a soul,” in ver. 44, to the body 
which is laid in the tomb. No doubt it may be said 
that the point in question here is not the state of the 
body at that time, but its nature during life. But it 
is still very forced to apply the term animated to the 
body when deprived of the breath of life. For this 
reason, several commentators, such as Erasmus, Calvin, 
Heinrici, have been led to apply the term sow to the 
fact of birth. This meaning may suit the second and 
fourth epithets (weak, psychical) ; but hardly the other 
two (in dishonour, dissolution). How could Paul thus 
characterize the life of the child, full of freshness, at 
the moment when it begins to unfold its powers ?_ 
Hofmann has been driven by these two impossibilities 
to understand by the word sow the giving up of the 
body, not specially to interment, but to the power of 
death, which works in it all through the duration of 
its earthly existence. This explanation comes near to 
what seems to me to be the true meaning of the four 
antitheses ; but it is insufficient, inasmuch as it does 
not clearly account for their gradation. Their order is 
in a manner retrograde ; and the meaning of the word 
sow is modified and widened as we pass from one 
antithesis to another. In the first, it relates to inter- 
ment, as is required by the word $6op4, dissolution. In 
the second (the state of dishonour), the thought, taking 
a first retrograde step, embraces in the term sow all the 
miseries of this earthly life, which precede and go to 
produce the dissolution of the body, all the humiliating 
conditions to which our body is now subjected ; comp. 
the expression : “the body of our humiliation” (Phil. 
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i. 21). In the third antithesis, the term weakness 
brings us to the moment of birth, to that state of 


entire powerlessness which belongs to the infant at its — 


entrance into life. Finally, the term psychical body, 
in ver. 44, carries us further back still, to that moment 
when the breath of life, yvy7, is communicated to the 
physical germ which is about to begin its development 
in order to serve the yvy7 as its organ. The word sow 
thus embraces all the phases of the body’s existence, 
which, beginning with the first dawn of being, terminates 
in committal to the earth. It is in this sense that the 
earthly life is so frequently compared to the time of 
sowing, and eternity to the time of harvest. The three 
first corresponding terms : incorruptibility, glory, and 
power, are easily understood. The first represents the 


body to come as exempt from the touch of sickness, 


decline, and death ; the second, as free from the daily 
infirmities of the present body, and all radiant with the 
brightness of perfect life; the third, as endowed with 
unlimited power of action.—But these three opposite 
characteristics distinguishing between the present and 
the resurrection body are all three effects ; they rest on 
a fourth contrast which touches the very essence of 
the two bodies, and which the apostle indicates in the 
first proposition of ver. 44 by the antithesis between a 
psychical and a spiritual body. It is this last contrast 
which is developed in the following passage, vers. 44-49. 

Ver. 44, “It is sown a psychical body, it is raised a 
spiritual body; there’ is a psychical body, and? there 


1s ABCDFE G read « (if) before sor. This word is wanting in 
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is a spiritual body.”'—The terms animated or animal 
body are the only ones in our language by which we 
can render the term reproduced in our translation by 
the Anglicized Greek term. The meaning of the 
epithet is clear; it denotes a body, not of the same 
substance as the soul itself,—otherwise it would not be 
a body,—but formed by and for a soul, destined to 
serve as an organ to that breath of life called puxn, 
which presided over its development. Neither, con- 
sequently, is the spiritual body a body of a spiritual 
nature,—it would still less be a body in that case,—but 
a body formed by and for a principle of life which is a 
spirit, and fully appropriated to its service. As the 
soul does not create the substance of the animal body, 
but finds it already prepared in a previously existing 
organism, so the spirit does not create the spiritual 
body,—which would exclude all continuity between it 
and the earthly body,—but it takes hold of a germ 
released fromm the present body, and causes it to open, 
not to resume, as in the generation of plants and 
animals, the cycle of its former existence, but to begin 
a mode of existence infinitely superior to the old one. 
The law of the beings belonging to nature is to revolve 
uniformly in the same circle ; the privilege of spiritual 
being is to surmount this iron circle and to rise from 
the natural phase, which for it is only the means, to a 
higher sphere which is its end. This contrast arises 
from the wholly different mode of being possessed by 
the soul and the spirit. The soul is only a breath of 
life endowed with a certain measure of power, capable 


iy» ABCDEF G It. here read cape (body), which is omitted by 
K L Syr. 
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of taking hold of a material substance, subjecting it to 
itself, converting it into its agent, and using this organ 
for a fixed time up to the moment when it will no longer 


lend itself to such use. The characteristic of the spirit 


is that it possesses a life which is constantly being 
renewed, while acting and communicating itself (John 
iv. 14). In a new order of things, after extracting from 
the body an organ adapted to its nature, it will per- 
petually renew its strength and glory. Such a body 
will never be to the principle of its life what the earthly 
body so often is to the inhabiting soul, a burden and 
a hindrance ; it will be the docile instrument of the 
spirit, fulfilling its wishes and thoughts with in- 
exhaustible power of action, as we even now see the 
artist using his hand or his voice with marvellous 
freedom, and thus fcreshadowing the perfect spiritualiza- 
tion of the body. If any one should deny the capacity 
of matter thus to yield to the action of the spirit, I 
should ask him to tell me what matter is; then, by 
way of showing what spiritualized matter may be, I 
should invite him to consider the human eye, that 
living mirror in which all the emotions of the soul are 
expressed in a way so living and powerful. These are 
simple foreshadowings of the glory of a resurrection 
body. We cannot go further ; a spiritual body is one 
of those things “which eye hath not seen, which have 
not entered into the mind of man, and which God 
reserves for them whom He loves.”—The spirit, the 
future body’s principle of life, is not directly the Spirit 
of God, it is spirit as the higher element of the human 
personality, but acting in its union with the Divine 
Spirit. We have already seen (xiv. 14) that the apostle 
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ascribes to man, not only a Wry, soul, but also a 
mvedpa, spirit, which is the soul’s organ in perceiving 
the Divine world. 

The second part of ver. 44 presents three rather 
important variants. The Alexandrine and Greco- 
Latin documents read ei, af, before the first éor; 
then they place the «ai, also, after the second; finally, 
they omit the word capa, body, in the second proposi- 
tion: “If there is a psychical body, there is also a 
spiritual.” The T. R. omits the e?, if; it places the 
cat, and, before éorv; and it reads céua (body) in the 
second proposition: ‘‘There is a psychical body, and 
there is a spiritual body.” It is impossible for me 
to share the preference of modern commentators (de 
Wette and Hofmann excepted) for the first of these 
two readings. The apostle had just expressed a para- 
doxical idea; the term spiritual body seemed even to 
be a contradictio in adjecto. Hence it is that, accord- 
ing to the reading of the T. R., he stops expressly 
to affirm the reality of this notion: “I do not use 
the expression at random: there is truly a psychical 
body ..., a spiritual.” Of this forcible affirmation, 
the Alexandrine and Western copyists have wished to 
make a demonstration. They have added ¢, 2f, thus 
making the existence of the psychical body a premiss 
from which to infer logically the existence of a spiritual 
body. Then they have transposed the xa/, also, to 
make it the correlative of the ¢, if, and thereby to 
emphasize the correctness of the conclusion which is 
certainly false, for it does not appear how it follows 
from the fact that a soul can have a body, that a spirit 
should have one. Meyer seeks to justify this argument 


7" 
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logically ; but he does not succeed. Holsten appeals to 
this understood idea: The soul and spirit are only the 
two modes of existence belonging to one and the same 


vital principle ; whence it follows that if the soul needs 


a body in order to act, it is so also with the spirit. 
But if substantially the soul and spirit are one and the 
same thing, Paul would here prove the same by the 
same. Beet adduces this law: God ever wills what is 
perfect ; hence it follows that His work proceeding from 
the imperfect, which is its beginning, must reach the 
goal which is the perfect. But how can we infer from 
this the necessity of a spiritual body? If, as was no 
doubt thought by the opponents of the resurrection, 
the purely spiritual state is superior to the spiritual 
state united to the bodily, the law referred to recoiled 
against the thesis of a resurrection. But, according 
to the true reading, that of the Byzantines, there is 
no argument at all. As Hofmann says, the apostle’s 
purpose is simply to state the contrast between the 
two kinds of bodies. This is exactly what the Byzan- 
tine reading does. No doubt it might be denied that 
the ei, of, of the Alex. must be taken in the sense of a 
proof. But if Paul had meant to make a simple com- 
parison, he would have said «a@és or ée7ep.—In regard 
to the repetition or omission of the word capa, body, 
in the second proposition, it seems to me that the 
omission would weaken the force of the paradox 
which the apostle wishes to affirm, while the exact 
repetition of the same terms renders the expression 
of it more striking. — In support of this affirmation 
of two kinds of bodies, Paul produces a saying from 
Scripture, 
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Ver. 45. ‘‘ And so it is written: the first man,’ Adam, 
was made a living soul; the last Adam, a quicken- 
ing spirit.”—The apostle does not say, as usually in 
his Scripture proofs: xa0as yéypartat, as it is written. 
The form oftw cai, and so, indicates, not a proof strictly 
so called, but simple agreement of thought. Hofmann 
even thinks that he may detach this short proposition 
altogether from what follows, and connect it with what 
precedes. But this is only a poor expedient intended 
to set aside the difficulty which attaches to the follow- 
ing quotation. The difficulty is this: If the proposi- 
tion relative to the first man is a quotation from 
Gen. 1. 7, it seems as if the same should be the case 
with the following proposition, relative to the last 
Adam. Butin the Old Testament text there is nothing 
corresponding to this second idea. How then are we 
to explain the course taken by the apostle, if the two 
propositions depend on the: so it 1s written? The 
apostle evidently had no intention of deceiving his 
readers by leading them to believe that the second 
proposition was taken from the Old Testament as well 
as the first. Most commentators think that he found 
in the well-known parallelism between the two heads 
of humanity the right to introduce the second member 
into his quotation, though it was not expressly found 
in the narrative of Genesis. But would not this be to 
carry freedom of quotation to an unwarrantable degree? 
I do not think it necessary to apply the: zt is written, 
to the verse as a whole, The first proposition is taken 
from a universally known Scripture text. The second 
is borrowed from the fact of the equally well-known 


1B K Ir, omit the word avépazxos (man). 
VOL, IL, 2D 
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appearance of the historic Christ, and Paul expresses 
it, according to the law of contrast, on the model of 
the former. As Bengel says: “ Cetera addit ex naturd 
oppositorum ;” so that the first proposition alone 
depends, in his view, on the: so 7 7s written. The 
sequel will still better explain this procedure. 

The form yivec@au eis, to be made into. . ., denotes 
not only the first moment of man’s creation, but also 
the whole development of this Divine act even to its 
goal. It is wholly false to make this term yoy} 
fara, ling soul, the equivalent of psychical man 
(i. 14), and to conclude from this comparison that 
the was made implies the fall. The one point in 


2 We shall quote in a note Holsten’s curious explanation. According 
to this critic, what is said by Paul of the becoming [being made] of the 
first man refers only to the second account of creation contained in Gen. 


7" 


ii. 7; whereas what is said of the becoming of the last Adam goes back to ° 


the first account of the creation of man, Gen. i. 26, an account which Paul 
here applies (with Philo) to the supra-terrestrial man, the celestial proto- 
type of Adamite humanity ; this celestial man it was who appeared after- 
wards in Christ as the Messiah. The: so 7 ds written, might thus be 
applied without difficulty at once to the two propositions of our verse. 
Holsten has, indeed, to acknowledge that in the account Gen. i. 26, man 
is not designated as a quickening spirit; but as it is said of him that he 
was made after the image of God, and as God isa spirit, and a quickening 
spirit, it is proved that this first heavenly man was so likewise. It is also 
true that this celestial man should strictly have been called the Jirst and 
not the last or the second (ver. 47). But Paul designates Him thus in 
virtue of His historical appearance, which was posterior to that of the 
earthly man.—All this in order to find here a point of support for this 
favourite thesis of the Tiibingen School: that according to Paul, the pre- 
existing Christ was not a Divine being, but a celestial creature, the 
luminous prototype of man created in Adam.—But what! Could it be 
this celestial luminous prototype of humanity to whom God said, Gen. 
i, 28, 29: “Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth ; behold, I 
have given you for nourishment every herb bearing seed!” It was this 
pre-existing man, was it, whom God created male and female (i. 27)! 
How is it possible to ascribe to Paul such reveries !—If exegesis Were an 


exhibition of intellectual gymnastics, this explanation might be signalized 
as its masterpiece, : 
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question here is the fact of creation. The was made 
refers to the progress indicated in the account of 
Genesis itself, according to which man, created at first 
of the dust, afterwards received the communication 
of the Divine breath, thereby attaining the form of 
existence which was provisionally destined for him. 
—The Hebrew text says: “And Adam was made a 
living soul;” the LXX. likewise, translating Adam by 
6 dvOpwmos, man. Paul preserves the two terms: man 
and Adam, because the latter contains the idea of the 
head of a species. Besides, he adds the epithet zparos, 
first, with a view to the coming antithesis. His object 
is precisely to trace the line which this man, who is yet 
only the first, and not the final man, shall not be able 
to pass. This psychical state will only be a point of 
departure; a new creative act will be needed to pro- 
duce the final man. 

This limit of the natural man, this provisional 
maximum, is denoted by the term yxy f4ca, ling 
soul. In the passages Gen. i. 20 and 24, this same 
expression is applied to all the animals, to distinguish 
them from plants. We thus see that the term signifies : 
a life-breath individualized and animating a physical 
organism ; an animated being, endowed with a body. 
But these life-breaths which are the principle of animal 
existence, may be very variously endowed ; and con- 
sequently the parity of man with the animal world, so 
strongly emphasized by this term, does not contradict 
the superiority and sovereignty ascribed to the human 
species in this same account of Genesis. The meaning 
of the word wvy7, soul, must not be restricted to the 
purely sensitive and inferior powers of the human soul. 
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There is nothing requiring or even authorizing such 
limitation. As the life-breath belonging to each animal 
is distinguished by special powers, more or less elevated, 
that of man differs from that of other animated beings 
in certain faculties which constitute his superiority 
over them all and make him their sovereign : the vods, 
mind, whereby he distinguishes truth from falsehood, 
good from evil; will, its own mistress and capable of 
choosing between opposite motives ; the xapd/a, heart, 
that deep and rich soil of feeling into which will and 
mind strike their roots ; finally, the higher organ with 
which the human soul is endowed for the perception of 
the Divine, the wvedya, spirit, the religious sense which 
distinguishes man absolutely from all that is animal 
and which forms the starting-point of the higher exist- 


ence in which the natural life is to issue. If Genesis 


does not mention this special element of human nature, 
and speaks only of the soul, it is because it embraces 
it also in this term. It is not till a subsequent period 
that spirit will become the dominant principle of human 
life. In the sphere of natural life, it is the living soul 
which is the characteristic feature. The. soul is for the 
time the seat of the personality which, by the body, 
communicates with the lower world and, by the spirit, 
with God in whose image it is created. From the 
standpoint of Genesis, the expression living soul there- 
fore denotes a terminal point, the goal of the first 
creation ; whereas from Paul’s point of view this goal 
was a first stage, simply a state of expectation, And 
this is what gives occasion to the second proposition 
added by the apostle. The first asserted a fulness, but 
also a void ; and this void the second serves to fill. 
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Christ is called Adam, to characterize Him as head 
of a race, no less than the first. At the same time He 
is called the last. Why not the second, as in ver. 47 ? 
Because in consequence of the subject treated through- 
out this chapter, Paul is concerned, not about Christ’s 
relation to the other Adam, but about the part He fills 
in relation to humanity, the mission which He has 
received to bring it to its final state.—There is found 
in the treatise Nevé Schalom an analogous expression : 
“ Adamus postremus est Messias.” This agreement of 
Paul with the Rabbinical writing is easily explained ; 
for it is known that the Nevé Schalom is the work of 
Rabbi Abraham, of Catalonia, who died in 1492. 

The last Adam begins by realizing in Himself the 
perfect state. He is mvebua fworowtv, a quickening 
[life-giving] spirit. There is no article, as if this were 
His exclusive privilege. It is a human state, which 
Paul contrasts with a living soul. The construction 
eis wvebua . . ., necessarily leads us to supply the verb 
éyévero, was made, according to the first proposition. 
Contrasted as it is with soul, spirit denotes, not only a 
being that lives, but a principle capable of giving life ; 

which, while continually renewing itself, communicates 
life to that which it penetrates: “a fountain springing 
up into eternal life” (John iv. 14). As Edwards says, 
‘the soul is the object [the seat] of life; the spirit is 
the source of life.” The epithet Sworaody, quickening, 
is also applied to the wvedya, John vi. 63, and there as 
characterizing its essence: 70 mvebpud ots Td Sworrocodr, 
In our context, it seems to me that the term should not 
be applied to the communication of spiritual life, but 
rather to the spirit’s action on the body, which serves 
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as its organ. The soul animates the body ; it guides 
and moves it. The spirit does more: it quickens it by 
communicating to it ever new force and youth. To — 
what point in the life of the Saviour should we apply 
this yivecOa, becoming, which made Him a quickening 
spurt 2? When He was created as the heavenly man, 
answers Holsten. We delay the examination of this 
idea of the heavenly man, ascribed to Paul, till 
ver. 45. At the time of the incarnation, thinks 
Edwards: “Then it was that Christ introduced a 
Divine force into humanity.” This meaning would 
not, according to this commentator, prevent us from 
holding that the body of Christ was psychical, like 
ours, during His earthly life, and that He did not 
receive His spiritual body till the time of His resur- 
rection, by the quickening spirit whom He possessed . 
from the beginning. Ambrosiaster, Grotius, Meyer, 
Heinrici, etc., think of the time of the resurrection. 
Does not the form yivecOar eis, to be made, become, 
relieve us from the necessity of choosing between these 
different suppositions? From the time of the incar- 
nation there began in Jesus the growing and quicken- 
ing action of the spirit on the body. This action, 
suspended by His voluntary submission to the power 
of death, broke forth gloriously in His resurrection, but 
in a certain measure only, for the facts prove that in 
His appearances the risen One still had His psychical 
body, though already transformed to some extent, 
Finally, it was at the Ascension that the transforma- 
tion was completed, and that He put on the spiritual 
body in which He appeared to Paul at the time of his 
conversion. Compare on the relation between the 
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spirit of holiness, under the power of which the Lord 
lived on the earth, and His bodily glorification, Rom. 
i. 4 and viii. 11.—It may be asked whether the epithet 
fworoudv, quickening, already points to the influence 
which Christ will exercise over the body of His own at 
the Advent to glorify it like His own; comp. Phil. 
iii. 21. It is evident that Paul is tending to this idea, 
which he will express positively in vers. 48 and 49 ; 
but for the present it is undoubtedly wisest to answer, 
with R. Schmidt: “Here there is but one thing in 
question: whether there will be another body com- 
pletely different from the earthly body. The question 
how Jesus succeeds in procuring a spiritual body for 
other men, is a remoter one” (p. 114). We have 
already seen that the absence of the article before 
mvebpa Soorovodv speaks in favour of this answer. 

But a question very naturally presented itself: How 
does it happen, that the spiritual state being superior 
to the psychical state, God was pleased to begin with 
the latter, and then delayed so long to grant the 
former? Does not God in all things will what is 
perfect? There is a law which has determined the 
course taken by God, and which the apostle confines 
himself to stating here without explaining it. 

Ver, 46. “ Howbeit that is not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is psychical; and afterward that which 
is spiritual.”—Are we right in regarding this as a 
general law, or must we, with Osiander and others, 
understand the substantive cdya, body, and apply 
the verse exclusively to the particular fact under dis- 
cussion? The former meaning alone agrees with the 


ellipsis of the verb, which, if understood, can only be the 
1R. Schmidt, Die paulinische Theologie, vol. i. 
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present. In the latter sense, Paul would have required 
to use a verb in the aorist (éyévero, ver. 45). His 
object is to justify by a general principle what has 
taken place in respect of the body: the priority of 
the psychical to the spiritual body.—The law here 
enunciated, when rightly understood, throws a vivid 
light on the general course of God’s work within 
humanity. The life of the spirit is substantially 
identical with holiness; it could not therefore have 
been given immediately to man at the time of his 
creation ; for holiness is not a thing imposed, it is 
essentially a product of liberty, the freewill offering 
of the individual. God therefore required to begin 
with an inferior state, the characteristic of which was 
simply freedom, the power in man to give or withhold 


himself. On the choice which he should make between 


these two alternatives, to keep his natural life or to 
give it in order to get it back transformed into a higher 
life, was to depend his fall or progress. In the former 
case, spiritual life could not be communicated to man : 
in the latter, it was accorded to him in response to 
his free and fervent aspiration; and elevation to the 
perfect state, even for the body, took place in the 
direct way of progress. But, even in the opposite 
case, it was not denied to him for ever; for the 
miseries of sin might, by a long and sad circuit of 
experience, bring man to exclaim: “Oh that Thou 
wouldest rend the heavens, that Thou wouldest come 
down !” (Isa. Ixiv. 1). It was to secure the production 
of this aspiration, the condition of the gift of the 
Spirit, that during the course of the psychical period, 
God adopted a people in the midst of whom this need 
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of the economy of the Spirit was intended to be more 
forcibly developed under the pedagogic influence of the 
law and the prophets. And when the longing awakened 
by these two means had reached its full intensity, the 
answer could at leneth be granted: the fulness of the 
times was come ; the Son was sent, and the Spirit given 
(Gal. iv. 4-6). The apostle does not therefore share 
the idea, so long regarded as the orthodox view, accord- 
ing to which humanity was created in a state of moral 
and physical perfection, and fell from that height. 
He holds, that even independently of the fall there 
would have been progress from a lower state, the 
psychical state assigned as a point of departure, to a 
higher state, the spiritual state foreseen and willed as 
the end from the beginning. Apart altogether from 
sin, psychical humanity was called to develop in all 
directions the manifold powers with which it was 
endowed, that it might present to the heavenly guest, 
the Spirit, when He should come to dwell in it, the 
psychical and bodily organ fitted to display His per- 
fection in the richest and most varied forms, those of 
art, science, industry, and social life in all its mani- 
festations. The abnormal intervention of sin did not 
altogether prevent the realization of this Divine thought. 
In the East, the sense of the Great ; in Greece, that of 
the True and Beautiful; in Rome, that of the Just ; in 
Phenicia, through its commerce and colonies, that of 
the Useful; in Israel, that of the Holy, served to pre- 
pare for the spiritual economy, the new humanity; 
that Christendom in which we find so many miseries, 
but in which notwithstanding also the spirit of Pente- 
cost unfolds. Thus, then, with or without the fall, two 
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economies, that of the human soul (normal ancient 
history) and that of the Divine Spirit (normal modern 


history) : such is the profound law which, from the view- 


point of a free humanity and a healthy Divine prepara- 
tory training, must control the history of man. First 
the psychical, then the pneumatical. This law applies, 
as Olshausen already remarked, to the course of collec- 
tive no less than of individual life. What light is shed 
by this law on true Christian education! Instead of 
imposing the spiritval state on the child, begin by 
awakening the need of it, while giving free scope to 
the expansion of the psychical powers in every direc- 
tion, which is morally legitimate.—The apostle renders 
the distinction palpable between the two economies 
which he has just distinguished, that of the soul and 
that of the spirit, by contrasting the two heads of both 
(ver. 47) ; thus he will come to the two races (ver. 48), 
and so return to the two bodies (ver. 49). 

Ver. 47. “The first man is of the earth, earthy: 
the second man’ is from heaven.”—Here is the sove- 
reign application of the general law enunciated in the 
previous verse. To the psychical state, which must 
come first, there corresponds the earthly body of the 
first man ; as to the spiritual state, which comes second, 
there corresponds the heavenly body of the second 
Adam. This double correlation is natural ; for the 
organ, the body, should be adapted to the mode of 
life of which it is the agent. And each of the two 
periods consecrated to these two modes of living was 
inaugurated by a typical individual who represented it 
in its entirety.—The epithet second is here intentionally 

* T. R, with A K L P Syr. adds o xvpsos (the Lord). 
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substituted for Jast (ver. 45), because the point in ques- 
tion is no longer the final destination of man, but the 
relation of succession to the preceding phase. ‘The 
Se’tepos, second, answers, as Meyer says, to the éera, 
afterwards, of ver. 46.— The qualifications: of the 
earth and earthy, belong both to the predicate: ‘‘ The 
first man is of the earth, earthy.” The second term, 
yoixds, is added to show that it is in respect of the body 
that Paul thus speaks. The word 6 or % yods denotes 
the fine dust which lends itself most easily to become 
organic matter. This term, which is found nowhere 
else in the New Testament except in Mark vi. 11 and 
Rev. xviii. 19, is borrowed from the LXX.; Gen. 
ii. 7: “God formed man of the dust of the earth” 
(xobv amd ths yijs).—Because of the contrast, the 
second man will also be characterized in respect of 
the body. 

The term 6 xvpios, the Lord, which is added by the 
T. R. with some documents, after 0 Sevtepos avOpwros, 
has nothing corresponding in the former member ; and 
in this context it naturally excites surprise. As it is 
wanting in the majority of the documents, it should be 
rejected from the text." The qualifying phrase from 
heaven corresponds at once to the two predicates of 
the foregoing sentence. In our ignorance as to what a 
heavenly body is, Paul could add no precise qualifica- 
tion regarding its nature to contrast with the expres- 
sion : earthy.—The important question is to what time 

2 Neander thought it was Marcion who wished to substitute this term 
o xupios for avdpazos, to remove from Christ the idea of a human birth. 
He was led to this view by Tertullian (Cont. Mare. v.10). But Edwards 


reminds us that Tertullian does not say that Marcion added o xvpss, but 
only that he suppressed the word a»dpazos. 
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we should refer the regimen: from heaven. Does it 
refer to the fact of the incarnation, the coming of the 
heavenly Christ to the earth to complete the work of — 
redemption? So Athanasius, Baur, Beyschlag, Edwards. 
Or should we apply this ¢& odpavod, from heaven, to 
the Advent, when the Lord will descend again in His 
glorified body to glorify the faithful? It is from the 
first interpretation that the Tiibingen school have 
deduced their theory, according to which the pre-exist- 
ing Christ was, in Paul’s view, a celestial man, the 
prototype of terrestrial humanity, possessing a luminous 
(spiritual) body. And thus this school has succeeded 
in finding an intermediate being between the purely 
human Christ of the synoptics and the wholly Divine 
Christ of St. John. But if such was Paul’s view, he 
must have changed his conception between our Epistles" 
to the Corinthians and those of the Roman captivity 
(Colossians, Philippians), for in these he distinctly 
affirms the Divine state of the pre-existing Christ ; he 
must even have changed it between our Epistle and the 
very near date when he composed the Epistle to the 
Romans, in which he ascribes to Jesus a body entirely 
similar to our sinful body (viii. 3), and therefore by no 
means celestial and luminous, but made of dust like 
ours. He must even have changed his view in the 
course of our Epistle, for in chap. viii. 6 he ascribes to 
the pre-existing Christ the work of creation, and in 
x. 4 he identifies Him with the Lord guiding Israel in 
the cloud ; declarations which it is impossible to har- 
monize with the conception of a Christ pre-existing as 
a celestial man. But above all, to refer these words to 
the fact of the incarnation, is to wrench them absolutely 
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from the context. Gess rightly reminds us * that every- 
thing here tends to the solution of the question : ‘With 
what body do they come?” a question which must of 
course be solved by the relation of the resurrection 
body, not to the body of the pre-existing, but to that 
of the risen Christ. As to the é& otpavod, from heaven, 
Gess justly quotes as parallels: 1 Thess. iv. 16 («ara- 
Biceras é& ovpavod) and 2 Thess. 1. 7 (év 7H drroxadvyer 
tod «I, am’ ovpavod), two passages which point to the 
Advent. But the parallel Phil. i. 20, 21, is that 
which above all appears to me decisive in favour of 
this application in our passage. There, as here, the 
apostle is comparing our Lord’s glorified body as well 
as that of risen believers made like His, with our 
present body, which he calls the body of our hunulia- 
tion; then he says expressly: “‘ Our citizenship is in 
heaven, whence we look for the Saviour, the Lord” 
(€£ ob drexdexsucba ... +); exactly our ¢& otpavod.” 
Similarly the 6 émovpavus, the heavenly, ver. 48, can 
only be Christ risen and glorified. For it is to Him 
we shall be made like, and not to the pre-existing 
Christ. The title éovpdvioe, given in the same verse to 
glorified believers, would be enough to prove this. 
Finally, would it not be strange if Paul, after laying 
down the principle : first the inferior, then the better, 
should cite as an illustration of the rule an example 
which would prove exactly the contrary? For, accord- 


1 Christi Person und Werk, 2 Abth. i. p. 127. 

2 Weiss acknowledges the general reference of our passage to the 
Advent ; only the from heaven seems to him to apply to the incarnation, 
inasmuch as Christ’s Divine pre-existence may be inferred from His 
exaltation to glory. There is no trace of such an argument in our 
verse. 
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ing to this Christological theory, the heavenly Christ 
would be first and the earthly Christ second. Thus 
falls the one solitary ground which the Tiibingen school 
has attempted to find in the whole of the New Testa- 
ment in favour of the alleged Pauline conception of 
Christ as a pre-existing celestial man. A similar idea 
has been put forth as developed by Philo. In com- 
menting on the double account of man’s creation, in 
Genesis, this philosopher lays down a distinction between 
man celestial and man terrestrial. Only, according to 
him the celestial is first and the terrestrial second, and 
that very naturally, because the former is a pure ideal 
belonging to the world of conceptions. It is thus 
obvious how far we are from the idea ascribed to Paul. 
As to the Rabbinical passages, which present similar ex- 
pressions,’ they are probably much later than the first 
age of Christianity. Besides, did not the Old Testa- 
ment lead men to compare the Messiah with Adam by 
way of contrast, even as with Moses by analogy ? 

After showing the law of ver. 46 realized in the two 
heads, Paul applies it to the two humanities which 
proceed from them, and he thus reaches the conclusion 
relative to the resurrection-body of believers. 

Vers. 48, 49. “As is the earthly, such are they also 
that are earthly : and as is the heavenly, such are they 
also that are heavenly. 49. And as we have borne the 
image of the earthly, we shall also bear’ the image of 
the heavenly.”—The two facts pointed out in ver. 48 

1 Like that of the Neve Schalom, already quoted, p. 421. } 

?'T. R. reads Qopecouen (we shall bear) with B, some Mnn., some versions, 
and some Fathers; but Qopeowmev (let us bear) ins AC DEF GKLP, 


the majority of the Mnn. It. Vg. Cop. Or. (often), and most of the 
Fathers. 
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rest on this principle: that every race bears the 
characteristics of the head from which it proceeds. 
As Adam was, such is Adamite humanity; as is the 
glorified Christ, such is humanity glorified in Him. 
Hence the final consequence drawn in ver. 49. 

Ver. 49. Kaé: “and in consequence of this law.” 
The two verbs, the one in the past, the other in the 
future, show that Paul transports himself to the time 
of the Advent, which for believers will separate their 
Adamite past from their Messianic future. During 
their whole earthly life, even after their conversion, 
believers bear to the end the image of man taken from 
the dust, as he was created at the beginning. The 
past: we have borne, places us at that glorious point 
of time when we shall have laid down this inheritance, 
and when our existence as sons and heirs of Adam will 
give place to existence as sons and heirs of God, 
thenceforth like to the Lord Himself—In the second 
clause the large majority of the Mjj. and Fathers read 
the subjunctive aorist dopéowper, let us bear, that is to 
say: “Let us strive to bear.” And most modern 
editors think themselves obliged to follow these authori- 
ties. But here again, as in the perfectly analogous 
ease Rom. v. 1, we do not hesitate for an instant to 
prefer the reading which is by far the least supported. 
The future has on its side only the Vaticanus and the 
Peschito; but it is demanded by the context, which 
does not admit of an exhortation any more than in the 
case of Rom. v. 1. The object is simply to conclude 
the argument begun in ver. 39: “Such, then, is the 
body with which they will come: a heavenly body 
like that of the Lord Himself.” If this were an 


7 


exhortation, it would be necessary, with Chrysostom, 
to take the word cixév, image, in the moral sense: 
‘Let us therefore put on the holiness of Christ,” which 
is manifestly contrary to the entire preceding and 
subsequent context. We shall see at ver. 50 what 
has led this Father into his false explanation. This 
reading was early introduced, because, as Holsten says, 
It was customary to quote passages separately, and 
with a view to giving them a practical application. 
—The future indicative corresponds to the aorist 
éfopécapev, exactly as these same two tenses correspond 
to one another, Rom. vi. 5; with this difference, that 
the past and the future are there separated by con- 
version, here by the Advent. The necessity for 
reading the future is confessed by Meyer, Riickert, 
Osiander, Holsten, ete.; and it is vain for Heinrici, 
Hofmann, Beet, Edwards, to defend the other reading 
so evidently condemned by the context. 

The apostle has answered the two difficulties which 
were raised at Corinth to the hope of a resurrection : 
How will it be effected after death has dissolved the 
body ?—By that very death and dissolution. — But 
with what body will the risen appear ?—With a body 
like that of the glorified Christ, as appropriate to their 
spiritual state as the present body is to our psychical 
state. 
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After this very compact and complete discussion, 
there remained another case, not anticipated in these 
answers, that of believers whom the Lord shall-find 
living on the earth at the time of His return. How © 
will it go with them? Here was a question which the 
apostle, who never forgets a single side of the subjects 
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he treats, could not neglect. This is the theme of the 
passage vers. 50-52. 


VERS. 50-52. 


Ver. 50. “ Now?’ this I say, brethren, that flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; neither doth 
corruption inherit* incorruption.”—The formula robré 
onut, here is what I say, is used by the apostle to 
announce a decisive and final explanation, the exposi- 
tion of a more profound point of view, which will put 
the truth previously stated in its full light ; comp. vii. 
29. It differs from todto Xéyw, which announces the 
repetition of the same idea in a more developed form. 
—Before giving the solution of the particular question, 
Paul lays down a general law which refers equally to 
the point hitherto treated and to that which is about 
to follow, so that the verse forms the transition 
between the two passages. —In this context the ex- 
pression: flesh and blood, can only designate our 
present physical organism; flesh, in respect of its 
substance ; blood, in respect of the life-principle which 
animates it; for, according to Scripture, blood is the 
seat of the vital principle. Irenzeus and Chrysostom 
took the word in its moral sense: tas qrovypas mpdékeus, 
as if the passage were parallel to Rom. viii. 12, 13; 
but the expression odp& «ai aiwa has never the meaning 
of capé standing alone. It is from this interpretation, 
likewise excluded by the context, that the false reading 
fopécwmev, in ver. 49, has proceeded. What the apostle 
means is, that it will not be by being clothed with a 


1 Instead of d¢ (now), D E F G It. read yep (for). 
2 Instead of xanpovouss, DE F G It. Syr, read xanpovowyos: (will inherit) 


WO, Ik 2E 
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body of such a nature that-the believer will be able to 


participate in the perfect state of things which is called 
the kingdom of God. Such a body would be a curtain — 


which would veil from us the face of God, too weak an 
instrument to bear such emotions, too dull an agent to 
execute the works to be done in this new state. Paul 
has taken care not to say cdpa, a body, because it will 
be with a body that believers shall take part in that 
kingdom.—In the second proposition, the verb in the 
present expresses, as Edwards says, “the nature of 
the thing;” it is a law which is equivalent to the 
ov dvvatar, cannot, in the first proposition; only the 
particle ovéé, neither, and the subject » P0opa, corrup- 
tion, imply a gradation. Corruption, » dopa, denotes 
flesh and blood in a state of dissolution already begun. 


The expression therefore leads us to suppose that the. 


first proposition refers to Christians who shall be alive 
at the time of the Advent, and the second to dead 
Christians who do not inherit, in so far as they are not 
raised. The idea is this: it is so impossible that the 
present body should participate in the life of heaven, 
that, whether dissolved by death or not, it must be 
transformed. ‘This is precisely what is developed in 
the following verses. 

Vers. 51, 52. “ Behold, I show you a mystery; we 
shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed,’ 52. in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 

1T. R. reads wey after the first rates with y AE FG K L P.—The 
other words present three principal readings :— 

(1). T. R. with BE K LP Syr. Cop. Mnn.: zavreg ov xouenbysoneber, 


mavtss O¢ aarreynrousde (we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed). 


a 
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shall be raised * incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” 
—The word (80%, behold, is a call to attention, and the 
term «voripiov, mystery, justifies the call. It here 
denotes a special point in God’s plan, which the apostle 
could only know by revelation; comp. the év Ady 
cuplov, by the word of the Lord, 1 Thess. iv. 15.—Of 
the three readings presented by the documents in the 
second part of ver. 51, the reading of the Stnaiticus 
and the Alexandrinus would signify, that “we shall all 
die until Christ come again, but then we shall not all 
participate in the glorious resurrection granted to 
believers.” This idea is absolutely away from the line 
of the apostle’s present thought. It isa mistake to intro- 
duce here the distinction between those who are saved 
and those who are not. Perhaps it is the error made 
in dopécwwev which continues here, as if the matter in 
question were a practical exhortation. The one thing 
Paul wishes to explain is what will take place in 
believers who shall be alive at that time. The same 
holds of the Western reading in the Cantabrigiensis, 
and the ftala: “We shall all be raised, but we 
shall not all be changed.” Paul would thus remind 
his readers that along with the resurrection of the 
righteous, there is also that of the wicked, which 
however will not be a change, that is to say, a glorious 
transformation. This thought is still more wide of the 
context than the preceding. Moreover, the two read- 
ings and the two ideas are both condemned by ver. 52; 

(2). NA CEG: wavres(A: of xeevres) xouendnoomeda (F : xorpendnoorcda), 
ov mares Oe cArwynoousba (we shall all sleep, but we shall not all be changed). 

(3). DIt. Vg. Tertull. (see Edwards): raves aveornoopecde, ov mavres 


de aarraynoowebee (we shall all be raised, but we shall not all be changed). 
1T. R. withhs BOCK LM: eyepOysovrar; A DEF GP: evasrnsovrcs. 
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for in this verse it is not the saved and the condemned 
who are contrasted, but the living transformed and the 


dead who shall be raised. Hofmann has attempted to | 


make this last reading admissible by connecting the 
negative od with the first proposition. The meaning 
would be: “Undoubtedly we shall not all be raised 
(those who have not passed through death), but we 
shall all be changed, either by resurrection or by trans- 
formation.” But in this case the end of ver. 52 would 
be merely a superfluous repetition; then the position 
of the negative od at the end of the first proposition 
(ravres pev avacrnodpeba od) is a form without example 
in the New Testament.—There remains the reading of 
the T. R., which has on its side the Vatecanus, the 
Peschito, and the Byz., according to which the apostle 


says: “We shall not all die, —there will be living- 


Christians when the Lord comes again,—but we shall 
all require to be changed : living believers by transfor- 
mation, the dead by resurrection. For it is impossible 
to enter into the kingdom of glory with this earthly 
body, composed of materials subject to corruption” 
(ver. 50). This idea is obviously connected in the 
closest possible way with that of ver. 50, and leads 
directly to that of ver. 52. There is therefore no 
room for doubt as to the correctness of this reading. 
Moreover, Reiche has clearly proved that it was the 
prevailing reading down to Origen, and that variants 
do not begin to appear till about the end of the, 8rd 
century (see Heinrici).— Meyer has raised two diffi- 
culties, not to the reading in itself, but to the meaning 
it gives. According to him: (1) this meaning would 
have required the negative od to be placed before 
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mavres, all, and not before the verb ; for, strictly speak- 
ing, the clause means, not: ‘Some only shall die, not 
all,” but: not a single Christian shall die; (2) the verb 
Mraynooucba, we shall be changed, cannot, according 
to ver. 52, contain the two notions of resurrection and 
transformation ; it denotes only the second. Meyer 
therefore thinks that the meaning is this: “All of us 
(whether myself, Paul, or the other believers presently 
alive) shall not have to pass through death; there is 
not one of us who shall die; but yet we must all be 
changed (by transformation).” If we are resolved to 
make Paul guilty of an absurdity, it is enough indeed 
thus to press the form of the phrase. But it is amply 
proved that in the New Testament, as in the transla- 
tion of the LXX., the position of the od is not so 
rigorously observed as in the classic style, a fact arising 
from the well-known Hebrew usage of connecting with 
the person the negative relating to the verb; comp. 
Rom. ii. 20. Thus Num. xxii. 13, Balak, meaning to 
say to Balaam: ‘Thou shalt see part of the Israelites, 
but thou shalt not see them all,’ expresses himself in 
these terms: pepos Te des, wavtas bé od py ins, which, 
taken strictly, would mean: “ All of them thou shalt 
not see,” that is to say: Thou shalt see none of them ; 
a, sense evidently contrary to Balak’s thought. On the 
other hand, Josh. xi. 13 and Rom. xii. 4, which are 
sometimes quoted, seem to me to prove nothing at all. 
For the meaning of the verb dddrdccecOa, to be 
changed, see on ver. 52. 

Ver. 52. Paul here describes the change which must 
infallibly be wrought: he distinguishes the two forms 
in which it will take place. The two expressions 
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drouos, an indivisible moment, and firy 6dOarpod, 
literally: a movement of the eyelid, denote the 


suddenness with which the event will happen. Then — 


the apostle indicates the signal by which it will be 
proclaimed: the last trump. It has been alleged that 
he had in mind a real trumpet ; as if the apostle could 
have imagined that the sound of a metal instrument 
could penetrate to the ears of the dead reduced to dust ! 
He thereby understands a Divine signal, the nature of 
which is incomprehensible, and which he describes by 
a figure taken from Israelitish usages. It was enjoined 
on the sons of Aaron, Num. x. 2-10, to sound the 
trumpet in order to call the people together, to strike 
their tents, or to announce the feast. Now the Advent 
is the time of the most solemn reunion, of the last 


departure, of the most glorious feast. This signal is. 


called in 1 Thess. iv. 16: “an archangel’s voice, a 
trump of God.” On Sinai the presence of the Lord 
and of His angels was manifested by noises similar to 
the sound of the horn. Jesus Himself made use of the 
figure of the trumpet to indicate the signal which shall 
gather together His elect from the four corners of the 
earth. By calling this trumpet the last, Paul does not 
refer either to the seven trumpets of Jericho, or to the 
seven of the Apocalypse, or to the seven which the 
Rabbins have imagined, and which, according to them, 
must give the signal for each of the seven phases of the 
act of resurrection. Neither does the term signify, as 
has been thought, the trumpet which brings in the last 
phase of the earthly economy. The term Jast neces- 
sarily supposes trumpets anterior to this. I think the 
apostle means by it the manifestations of the Divine 
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will given to the beings of the invisible world, and on 
which depend the decisive crises of the kingdom of God 
on the earth; comp. Zech. ix. 14. The trumpets of 
the Apocalypse come under this category, but they do 
not exhaust it.—The apostle adds cadrice ydp, for the 
trumpet shall sound, and it has been thought that he 
does so to materialize the signal. It has not been per- 
ceived that the words are closely connected with what 
follows, and that they serve to indicate how completely 
simultaneous shall be the signal with its double effect 
mentioned in the two following propositions: the 
resurrection of dead believers and the transformation of 
believers still in life-—There is no difticulty in taking 
the word shall be changed here in a more restricted 
sense than in ver. 51; for here it is no longer con- 
trasted with sleeping, but with being rarsed. Resur- 
rection and transformation being the two forms of the 
renewal of the body, the verb dArayfvat, to be changed, 
may either comprehend both of them, or specially 
denote the second, when it requires a particular term. 
—By the pronoun we, the apostle understands all 
believers who shall be alive at the time of Christ’s 
return, and he ranks himself with them contingently ; 
for as he does not know its precise date, it is natural 
for him, being among the living, to put himself rather 
among them than in the other class. To rank himself 
with the dead would have been to say that the Advent 
would not happen till after his death, and consequently 
so far to fix its date. In the parallel passage of Thes- 
salonians (iv. 15) he explains himself more clearly : 
“We,” says he, “that are alive, are left unto the coming 
of the Lord.” These last words are remarkable. If 
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they are not altogether superfluous, they must serve to 
define the preceding expression: ‘ We that live,” in 


the sense: ‘‘ Those of us believers that are alive, that 


remain, not then, but at the time of the Advent.” 
That Paul-was not sure of being one of these appears 
from vers. 80 and 31; then from vi. 14, where he 
ranks himself among the razsed ; and from Phil. i. 20, 
21 and i. 17, where he speaks of his death as an im- 
pending possibility. Paul knew that, but not when, 
Christ should return ; and he also knew that, according 
to Christ’s own precept, every believer should live in 
the attitude of a servant waiting for his master, and 
be ever ready to receive him (Luke xii. 36). Here we 
see the servant : nothing could be more in keeping with 
this direction of the Lord than the position taken by the 


apostle in our passage.—Thus has been demonstrated . 


the possibilty of the resurrection, and, as an appendix 
and confirmation, the necessity of a transformation 
even for those who shall not have had to pass through 
the dissolution of death. Now the apostle places the 
reader face to face with this great hope in its entirety, 
and closes his dissertation on the subject by celebrating 
the hope, uttering, as it were, a discourse in a tongue, 
with himself for an interpreter. 


Vers. 53-58. 


Vers. 53, 54. “For this corruptible body must put 
on incorruption, and this mortal body put on im- 
mortality. 54. So when this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and’ this mortal shall have put 


*s CIM omit the words ro Qdaprov down to xas (the corruptible. . . 
down to and). 
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on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in 
victory.” \—The first words of ver. 53 reproduce in a 
positive form the idea of ver. 50, and constitute the 
transition to the development following. The striking 
parallelism of the two propositions marks the ascending 
movement of the thought as well as the growing exulta- 
tion of the feeling: it is the poetic rhythm in Hebrew. 
Perhaps the first proposition applies rather to the 
resurrection of bodies which have passed through the 
dissolution of death, and the second to the transfor- 
mation of bodies constantly threatened with death 
during their earthly life. In that case, we have here ° 
an allusion to the two modes of change indicated 
in ver. 52.—The twice repeated expression, this body, 
and the figure of putting on evidently imply the idea 
of the continuity of the new body and the old; it is 
one and the same organic principle which appears 
successively in two different forms. The permanent 
element, contained at first in a corruptible covering, 
is suddenly raised by an act of Divine omnipotence to 
an incorruptible mode of existence. 

Ver. 54. The form of parallelism is continued. The 
word té7e, then, expresses the grandeur of the time. 
The participle: that which is written, is added to 
denote the certainty of fulfilment: Scripture cannot 
lie. —The saying quoted is Isa. xxv. 8, the mean- 
ing of which is that the theocracy once restored, its 
members, dead and living, shall be all raised up together 
to the sphere of immortality. “God,” says the prophet 
(if God be understood as the subject), “hath swallowed 


1B DI Tert. read vesxos, instead of ysxos. 
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up death for ever.” The LXX., probably following 
another reading, have translated altogether differently : 


“Death hath swallowed up triumphantly” (perhaps in~ 


the sense of: “It formerly swallowed up. ..”). Paul 
follows our Hebrew text, only changing the active into 
the passive: “Death is swallowed up.” The word 
which we translate victory, following Paul, is one of 
the most beautiful terms in the Hebrew language 
(nétsach). It denotes the state of perfect inward 
vigour which excludes all possibility of outward decay, 
and hence: eternal duration. The expression: in 
victory, seems to me to have the meaning: ‘ Death is 
absorbed in imperishable life.” Such a life is victory 
gained for ever over death, its enemy. It is not the 
only time that the LXX. thus render the term lanétsach. 


—The feeling of gratitude and adoration here reaches. 


its culminating point in the apostle’s heart : 

Vers. 55, 56. “ Where is thy sting) O death?? O 
death,’ where is thy victory?* 56. Now the sting of 
death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law.”—The 
text varies considerably in the mss., influenced no 
doubt by the differences between the Hebrew text and 
that of the LXX. Hosea xiii. 14 says, according to 
what seems to me the most probable translation : 
“How shall I ransom them from the power of the 
grave? How shall I deliver them from death? How 
should I be thy plague, O death? How should I be 
thy destruction, O grave?” The meaning is this: 

‘ The reading is vixo¢ (victory) in» B CI M Cop. in the first question 
and xevrpoy (sting) in the second ; it is the reverse in the T. R. with D E 
FGK LP It. Syr. 


? Oavare (death) is read both times in » B OC D E FG It. Cop. ; 
whereas T. R. with K L MP Syr. reads wd» (grave) in the second question, 
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“Yea, I should have done so, hadst thou repented, O 
Israel! O death, I should have swallowed thee as 
thou swallowest up men! O grave, I should have 
been to thee what thou art to them, thy grave! But 
to act thus for thee, impenitent Israel, is impossible.” 
The LXX. have translated thus: “I will deliver them 
from the power of the grave, and I will ransom them 
from death. Where is thy right (thy judgment), O 
death? where is thy sting, O grave!” What in Hebrew 
is given as a regret on God’s part, as an expression of 
the desire He had to bestow a great blessing on Israel, 
becomes in the LXX. a promise to grant this extra- 
ordinary benefit, as soon as the desired condition shall 
have been fulfilled. This signification of the LXX., 
which is followed by the apostle, corresponds there- 
fore, though only indirectly, with that of the Hebrew 
text. —In the first question, the T. R. with the 
Byz. and the Greco- Lats, reads «evtpov, sting, and 
in the second vixos, victory. The Alex. reverse the 
words, Perhaps this second reading is the result of 
a correction after the LXX., who read Sé«n (like enough 
to vixos) in the first and xévtpov in the second. Any- 
how the term vixos, victory, is connected in Paul's 
mind with the eis vixos of the preceding verse. It 
corresponds to Sixn, yudgment, in the LXX. And it is 
not difficult to understand how the two translations may 
have arisen from the same Hebrew term. The latter, 
debarim, may be either the plural of dabar, word, and 
hence sentence (the Sen, judgment, of the LXX.), or the 
plural of deber, destruction, and hence victory (the 
vixos of Paul),—In the second question, the word 
xévtpov, sting, is the translation of the Hebrew kétev, 
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rum. This word denotes the murderous power which 
death exercises over men. By this figure «évzpov, sting, 
death is represented as a venomous animal, a wasp, Or a 
scorpion, which has become harmless through the loss 
of its sting. 

According to the T. R. and the Byz., the apostle 
apostrophizes death (@dvare) in the first question and 
fades in the second,—this is the exact reproduction 
of the Hebrew text and of the LXX.,—whereas in the 
Alex. and Greco-Latin texts he addresses death both 
times. The first reading seems to be a correction after 
the Hebrew and Greek texts. To this reason Edwards 
adds another, and a very interesting one. He points 
out that Paul never uses the term Hades (Rom. x. 7, 
he substitutes aBuacos, the abyss), a circumstance which 
is to be explained, no doubt, by his fear of the supersti-, 
tious ideas which, among the Greeks, attached to the 
name, Philo himself is careful to distinguish between 
the true and the false Hades.—This final defeat of 
death embraces two things: the resurrection of the 
dead and the immortality of the glorified living. In 
this saying, Hosea has risen to the sublimest view of 
Divine salvation. No doubt he described this complete 
triumph only hypothetically. But as the spokesman 
of faith in Christ, the apostle proclaims it as a certain 
reality : yevyjoetas 6 Adyos (ver. 54)! 

Now he gives, in two powerful and concise sayings, : 
the moral explanation of that defeat of death which he 
has just celebrated beforehand. 

Ver. 56. A subjective sense is often given to the two 
propositions of this verse; they are taken to describe 
man’s feeling in view of death. The consciousness 


_ 
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of sins committed is that which gives to death 
its sting, its agonizing power; and the threatenings 
of the daw are what produce in man the lively and 
painful consciousness of his sin. Or again, this second 
proposition is explained according to Rom. vi. 8, 13; 
it is the law which, by provoking our inward lusts, 
renders sin more active in the heart and life; comp. 
Rom. ii. 20. But in a discussion on the resurrection, 
what have we to do with the trouble experienced by 
the dying man and the peace enjoyed by believers ? 
Does this peace secure their resurrection? Ver. 18 
proves that it is not so. The same is the case with 
the action of the law on the human conscience and 
heart, and with its abolition. None of these can 
explain the resurrection. But this is the apostle’s 
object. He wishes to show how the power exercised 
by death has been broken, not only in the experience 
of believers, but in its entire reality : how it is possible 
for the believer to rise again, and not how it is possible 
for him to die in peace. Father Didon recently said, 
when speaking of the Socialistic manifestations of our 
day: “There is only one way of protecting ourselves 
against such forces, and that is to penetrate to the 
conditions which engender them.” And this is pre- 
cisely what the apostle does here. He penetrates to 
the profound conditions which laid the foundation of 
the reign of death, to explain how the Lord abolished 
them and thus gained the gigantic result, the death of 
death. He seems to go down with Jesus Himself 
into the mysterious laboratory where death distils its 
poisons, to show us how the conqueror set himself to 
bring this occult and malignant power to an end. 
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Here we are in the domain of facts the most objective 
and real in the history of humanity. 

The moral bases of the reign of death are these two: 
sin and the law. It was by sin that death gained its 
power over man: “In the day thou disobeyest thou 
shalt die” (Gen. 1. 17). “As by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin. . .” (Rom v. 12). 
It is said in this same chapter: “ As by man came 
death. . .” (vers. 21, 22). Ifhe had not sinned, man, 
mortal though he was in his bodily nature, would have 
been raised. without passing through this dissolution of 
his being to the sphere of imperishable life. It was 
because of sin that death could pierce man with its 
fatal arrow ; comp. Rom. vii. 10: “The body is dead 
because of sin.” But what gave sin this terrible power 
exercised by it? The Jaw, answers the apostle. This. 
thought is explained by the words, Rom. v. 13: “Sin 
is not imputed where there is no law.” When there is 
no law, there may be faults, but not positive dis- 
obedience, revolt. It is violated law which gives sin 
the character of hagh-handed sin, as the Old Testament 
calls it; transgression wrought with consciousness and 
freedom, rebellion. Consequently Jaw alone can make 
sin an act meriting deprivation of life, capital punish- 
ment. If sin is the sting whereby death seeks to kill us, 
it is the law which makes this sting penetrate deeply 
enough to reach the springs of life and change them 
into springs of death. The throne of death thus rests 
on two bases: sin, which calls for condemnation, and 
the law which pronounces it—Consequently it was on 
these two powers that the work of the Deliverer bore. 

Ver. 57. “But thanks to God, which giveth us the 
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victory through our Lord Jesus Christ!” — Christ’s 
victory over death has two aspects: the one relating to 
Himself; the other concerning men. He first of all 
conquered sim in relation to Himself by denying to it 
the right of existence in Him, condemning it to non- 
existence in His flesh, similar though it was to our 
sinful flesh (Rom. viii. 3); and thereby He disarmed 
the law so far as it concerned Himself. His life being 
the law in living realization, He had it for Him and 
not against Him. This twofold personal victory was 
the foundation of His own resurrection. Thereafter 
He continued to act that this victory might extend to 
us. And first He freed us from the burden of con- 
demnation which the law laid on us, and whereby it 
was ever interposing between us and communion with 
God. He recognised in our name the right of God 
over the sinner, He consented to satisfy it to the 
utmost in His own person. Whoever appropriates this 
death as undergone in his room and stead and for him- 
self, sees the door of reconciliation to God open before 
him, as if he had himself expiated all his sins. The 
separation established by the law no longer exists; 
the law is disarmed. By that very fact sin also is 
vanquished. Reconciled to God, the believer receives 
Christ’s Spirit, who works in him an absolute breach 
of will with sin and complete devotion to God. The 
yoke of sin is at an end; the dominion of God is 
restored in the heart. The two foundations of the 
reign of death are thus destroyed. Let Christ appear, 
and this reign will crumble in the dust for ever. Thus 
is fulfilled the saying of the apostle, ver. 21: “By 
man came death; by man cometh the resurrection.” 


7" 
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Resurrection is a human work, no less than death itself. 
It should be remarked that the apostle does not say : 


gave, but: “ giweth us the victory.” Here he is not — 


thinking only of the objective victory which Christ 
gained once for all in His person, for Himself and us ; 
but of that which He gains daily in believers for whose 
resurrection He paves the way by destroying the power 
of the law, which condemns, and that of sin, which leads 
astray.—It only remains for the apostle to draw from 
the solemn situation thus described a practical con- 
clusion. ‘This is what he does in few words in ver. 58. 

Ver. 58. ‘Therefore, my beloved brethren, become 
stedfast, immoveable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not 
in vain in the Lord.”—This éere, so that, therefore, 


is like all those which in the preceding parts served. 


to introduce the practical conclusions to which the 
doctrines led up; comp. iii. 21, iv. 5, vii. 38, xi. 33, 
xiv. 39.—By the address, so full of tenderness: my 
beloved brethren, Paul seeks to get near those hearts 
which he may have repelled by his great severity.— 
He does not say: Be stedfast, but: become so; they 
are not so yet either in faith or in conduct. They 
must become rooted in Christ to be confirmed.—The 
following word immoveable, reminds them of the perils 
which their faith runs, such as that which he has 
sought to set aside throughout this whole chapter, 
Tf ye hold fast, he had said to them in ver. 2, and 
in ver. 33: Be not deceived.—Once confirmed, their 
spiritual activity will unfold: Abounding in the work 
of the Lord. The verb repuocevew, to abound, strictly 
signifies: to flow over the edges all round. By the 
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work of the Lord, the apostle understands labour for 
the spread of salvation and for the development of 
spiritual life. The word always is added to remind 
them of the indefatigable perseverance which should 
characterize such work.—The apostle closes by indicat- 
ing the motive which should always stimulate believers 
anew in the fulfilment of this task. They know that 
their labour in this domain is notin vain in the Lord. 
As the apostle uses the term xevos, empty, and not 
patavos (see on vers, 14, 17), we must conclude that 
he is thinking less of the fruits of the labour than of 
its nature: this is not an activity of external demon- 
stration, wrought in vacuity, .as earthly labour so often 
is, but serious toil wrought in the sphere of eternal 
reality. This is why Paul also uses the present 7s, and 
not the future will be. These last words sum up the 
whole chapter, and at the same time form the transition 
to the following verses, which directly remind the Corin- 
thians of one of the works to be done for the Lord. 
This connection with what follows is evident; but yet 
it is not a sufficient reason for joining this verse, 
as some commentators have done, to the following 
chapter. 


On Chapter XV. 


Reuss and Heinrici think that. the notion of a spiritual 
body is incompatible with the gospel narratives which 
describe the appearances of Jesus after His resurrection; 
for Jesus seems still to have had during that period His 
earthly and psychical body. A journal (/ Alliance libérale) 
has gone further, and concluded that the accounts of the 
appearances of Jesus in the Gospels are only later legends, 
due to the ever grosser and more: materialistic ideas which 
were formed of the resurrection. 
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To remove the difficulty raised by the two writers just 
named, we need not have recourse to the expedient of B. 
Weiss, who thinks that every time Jesus wished to appear, 
He clothed Himself in a sensible and corporal exterior. It 
needs simply to be remembered that, according to our Gospel 
narratives, the body of Jesus was not immediately trans- 
formed into a spiritual body by His resurrection. It was 
still in His former body restored that He showed Himself, 
though this body was already subject to other conditions of 
existence and activity than our earthly body. It was not till 
the ascension that the substitution of the spiritual for the 
earthly body was fully consummated. Jesus Himself indi- 
cated the gradual process which was taking place in Him 
when He said to Mary Magdalene, on the very day of His 
resurrection, John xx. 17: “I am not yet ascended unto My 
Father. . ., but I ascend. . .” 

As to the opinion which, because of this alleged contradic- 
tion, would convert the Gospel narratives into later legends, it 
meets with an insurmountable obstacle in the fact that these 
narratives are the redaction of the apostolical tradition daily. 
reproduced in the Churches by the apostles themselves, and 
the evangelists formed by them, from the day of Pentecost 
downwards. ‘This is what appears from the nature of things, 
and what we find established in this very chapter, in which 
the apostle enumerates as apostolical traditions the principal 
appearances described in our Gospels. That Paul himself 
thinks of bodily appearances is beyond all doubt, in view of 
the inference which he draws from them, to wit, our own 
bodily resurrection. 


The treatment of the subjects which the apostle had 
in view being finished, it only remains for him to close 
this letter with a conclusion like those which are 
generally found at the end of his Epistles, and which 
refers to certain special communications (matters of 
business, commissions, news, salutations) which he had 
to make to the Church. 


CONCLUSION, 
(Cuap. XVL) 


Iy this conclusion the apostle treats five subjects: 
(1) The collection for the poor of the Church of 
Jerusalem: vers. 1-4; (2) His approaching visit to 
Corinth : vers. 5-9; (3) News of his delegates and of 
his fellow-workers : vers. 10-12; (4) Particular exhorta- 
tion and direction relative to the three deputies of the 
Church who are at present with him: vers. 13-18; 
(5) Final salutations: vers. 19-24. 


Vers. 1-4: The collection. 


Vers. 1-4, “Concerning the collection for the saints, 
as I have given order to the Churches of Galatia, even 
so do ye. 2. Upon the first day of the week? let each 
one of you lay by him in store, as he hath prospered, 
that the gatherings be not only when I come; 3. and 
when I come, whomsoever ye shall approve by letters, 
them will I send to bring your liberality unto 
Jerusalem. 4. And if it be meet that I go also, they 
shall go with me.”—When dividing among themselves 
the preaching of the gospel throughout the whole 
world, the apostles had made an arrangement by which 
Paul and Barnabas should from time to time renew the 
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oapsBaroy. 
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help sent by the Church of Antioch in a particular 
case, in behalf of the poor Christians of Jerusalem 


(Gal. ii. 10; Acts xi. 27-30). It has been asked — 


whether the indigence of these last did not arise from 
the community of goods which had prevailed in the 
Church for a time, after Pentecost. Augustine had 
already suggested this idea. Reuss speaks in this 
connection of imprudence, of squandering of fortunes, 
misunderstood charity. But it is impossible that 
sacrifices made for the time, to keep up common tables, 
and of which a few examples only are quoted in the 
Acts, could have had so considerable an influence on 
the monetary condition of the Christians of the capital. 
Edwards calls attention to the expression tos mrwyovs 
Tav dyiov, the: poor among the saints (Rom. xv. 26), 


which proves that the indigence did not extend to all.. 


We must remember what appears clearly from the 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistle of 
James, as well as from the term Ebionites (poor) by 
which Christians of Jewish origin are designated: viz. 
that Christianity had gained the mass of its adherents 
from the poor population of Palestine. Now the Chris- 
tians were hated by the great and rich of Jerusalem 
on whom they depended for their work. Nothing 
easier for them, consequently, than to reduce Christians 
to the last extremity. Moreover, believers must have 
been exposed by the Jewish authorities in Palestine to 
a thousand vexations and penalties from which the 
Churches of other countries were free. If we read 
carefully James ii. 6 in connection with chap. v. 1-6, 
we shall have an idea of the painful situation of the 
Churches of Palestine, and particularly of that of 
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Jerusalem, at this period. It closely resembled the 
position of Hindoo converts excluded from their 
caste, or that of Protestants, newly converted from 
Catholicism, in Spain or Italy, whom the animosity of 
the clergy, and their influence over the wealthy classes, 
often deprive of their means of subsistence, Finally, it 
must not be forgotten that we have here the imitation 
of a custom which prevailed among the Jews from the 
time that the people were scattered over the Gentile 
world. It appears from Josephus (Antig. xviii. 9, 1) 
and from Philo (Leg. ad Coiwm, § 40) that, in all the 
cities where there was a Jewish colony, there was a 
treasury established in which every Israelite deposited 
the offerings which he destined for the temple and for 
the inhabitants of the capital. It was from Babylonia 
that the richest contributions came. Men of the 
noblest families were chosen to carry those collections 
to Jerusalem. It was therefore most natural for the 
Church to appropriate this usage in behalf of the 
mother Church of Christendom, all the more because 
such manifestations of Christian love were the finest 
testimony to the communion of saints, a close bond 
formed by the Spirit of God between the two great 
divisions of the primitive Church ; comp. 2 Cor, vill, 
and ix. and Rom. xv. 25-27. 

The form rep) 5é, as to what concerns, concerning, 
as well as the art. ris, the, introduce the subject as one 
already known to the Corinthians (2 Cor. ix. 2); and 
what is to be said immediately of the Churches of 
Galatia proves that the matter had long engaged 
attention. Besides, the passage Gal. ii. 10 shows that 
it was not the first time such a thing had been done.— 
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The expression the saints, though frequently denoting 
all Christians (vi. 2; Rom. xii. 13), is certainly not 
used here by Paul without allusion to the peculiar | 
dignity belonging to the members of the primitive 
Church of Jerusalem; comp. 2 Cor. vil. 4, ix. 1, 12. 
They possess, whatever Holsten may say in opposition 
to Hofmann, a special consecration; they are the 
natural branches of the good olive tree (Rom. xi. 16, 
17, 24), whereas believers of the Gentiles are branches 
of the wild olive grafted among the former on the 
patriarchal stem. According to Eph. ii. 19, the 
Gentiles become by faith fellow-citizens of the saints, 
that is to say, of Christians of Jewish origin. It is 
from the Church of Jerusalem, St. Paul says (Rom. xv. 
27), that spiritual blessings have spread throughout 
the world. There is much delicacy on Paul’s part - 
in emphasizing this characteristic when speaking of 
an act which might have had something humiliating 
about it for those who were its objects. This alms- 
giving thus became the payment of a debt, or better 
still an act of homage, a sort of tithe offered by the 
Church of the Gentiles to the Levites of the human 
race.—Perhaps in the letter of the Corinthians to Paul 
a question had been put to him as to the steps to be 
taken for the success of this business. To his high 
speculative and dialectic powers the apostle united an 
eminently practical mind. The plan which he advised — 
the Churches of Galatia to follow, and which .the 
Corinthians are now called to imitate, is no other 
than that which he points out in ver. 2. The xard 
is distributive : every first day ; the cardinal numeral 
hia, one, uscd instead of the ordinal first, is a 
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Hebraism; comp. Mark xvi. 2, 9.— The terms 
odBPatov (sometimes odBBas) and ocdBBara gradually 
took the meaning of week; comp. Luke xvii. 12; 
for weeks are measured by Sabbaths. It seems 
probable from this passage, as from Acts xx. 7, that 
the day which followed the Sabbath, and which was 
the day of the resurrection of Jesus, was early dis- 
tinguished from the other days of the week and 
substituted for the Sabbath as the ordinary day for 
religious worship; comp. Rev. i. 10. The Doctrine 
of the Twelve Apostles calls it, as the Apocalypse 
does, the Lord’s day, omitting even the word %pépa, 
which already makes xvpsaxj an entirely technical 
term (see Edwards). Our passage presents one of 
the first indications of the special religious consecration 
of this first day of the week.—Hach one; even the 
least wealthy, even slaves; however little it may be.— 
The words: by him, denote an act done by each in his 
own house, and not, as some have thought, a gift 
bestowed in church and known to the giver only.— 
The expression @ncavpifor, storing up a treasure, is 
very beautiful; while expressing the same thought as 
ribévar wrap éavt@, to set aside, it brings out the 
encouraging aspect of this method; such successive 
deposits, little as they may be, gradually become a 
respectable sum, a treasure. But the apostle would 
not have this measure to become a burden such as 
might oppress the hearts of the givers (2 Cor. ix. 7). 
Hence he adds: as he hath prospered. The verb 
ebodobv, to guide happily in a journey, signifies in the 
Middle: to make a journey happily oneself; and 
hence: to prosper in one’s business, The plan in 
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question therefore is the setting apart regularly of 
a certain proportion of the weekly gain.—The object 
of this measure is that the sums may be ready when 
Paul comes,.and that there may be nothing to do 
except. to lift them, which will be done quickly and 
easily, and will give an ampler sum than if the gift 
were all bestowed at one time. 

Ver. 3. Paul has no thought of taking charge of the 
sum collected himself. He is the ambassador of Christ 
to the Church, and. not a deputy: between different 
Churches. In the passage 2 Cor. viii. 23 he speaks 
of apostles, that is, delegates, of the Churches to one 
another. It is such delegates that the Corinthians 
will name to represent them to the Church of Jeru- 
salem, and to offer it this testimony of their love; 
ods Soxipdonte: “ Those whom you (yourselves) shall . 
count worthy (of this mission).” Several commentators 
(Calvin, Beza, ete.) connect the regimen by letters with 
the verb Soxpdonre: ‘Whom ye shall approve by 
letters.” It was the Church of Corinth, according to 
them, which was to furnish its delegates with letters 
of introduction to the Church of Jerusalem. But does 
Soximafew admit of such a meaning? The verb bears 
rather on the choice than on the envoy. Here it 
would be necessary to give it the meaning, not only 
of declaring worthy, but of recommending as worthy. 
It is therefore better to connect the regimen by letters, 
as the ancient Greek commentators and many moderns 
do, with the verb wéupo, I shall send. It is Paul 
who will introduce them to the Church of Jerusalem, 
which is much more natural, for he only stands in 
relation to it. .The plural émortondy might designate 
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several letters; but it is more natural to understand 
here only one, whether we take émoToddv as a plural 
of category, or give the singular meaning to the plural 
substantive, as the Latin lttere so often has. This 
letter would no doubt be addressed to James as head 
of the council of elders at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 18). 
Meyer justly observes that the & émictoddy is placed 
first in contrast to the other possible case: that of 
Paul going and introducing them himself (ver. 4). 

Ver. 4. He is not yet certain that he will go to 
Jerusalem ; but if the collection is large enough, that 
will determine him to go personally to Palestine, and 
he will join those who may be charged with presenting 
it. But in this case Paul is careful not to say: “I 
will go with them.” Conscious as he is of his apostolic 
dignity, he is well aware that he will be the principal 
personage of the deputation; and therefore he says: 
They will go with me.—In taking all these measures, 
Paul’s object was not merely to respect the autonomy 
of the Churches; he wished also to secure himself 
against the odious suspicions which prevailed at 
Corinth in the minds of adversaries who were utterly 
unscrupulous as to the means they used to blacken 
his character and undermine his authority; comp. 
2 Cor. xii. 16-18.—The question which Paul here 
leaves in suspense, we find answered affirmatively, 
Rom. xv. 25: ‘“*Now I go to Jerusalem to minister 
to the saints,” and Acts xx. 1-6, where we find him 
at Corinth surrounded by deputies from all the 
Churches of Macedonia and Achaia, who are preparing | 
to start with him for Jerusalem. 
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Vers. 5-9: His approaching visit to Corinth. 


Paul had just alluded to his approaching stay at _ 
Corinth (ver. 3). He now dwells on the subject, to 
give some explanations about it to his readers. 

Vers. 5-7. “Now I will come unto you when I 
shall pass through Macedonia: for I do pass through 
Macedonia; 6. and I will abide with you as long 
as I can, or even winter with you, that ye may 
bring me on my journey whithersoever I go. 7. For 
I will not see you now by the way, for’ I trust to 
tarry a while with you, if the Lord permit.”—It 
follows from this passage that Paul must have com- 
municated to the Corinthians, either in the letter 
mentioned chap. v. 9, or verbally by Timothy, another 
plan, according to which he reckoned on proceeding. 
first from Ephesus to Corinth, merely taking the latter 
city by the way to go thence to Macedonia; then to 
return to Corinth to make a prolonged stay. This 
plan he now finds himself obliged to modify ; he will 
proceed first to Macedonia, and thence to Corinth. 
The present Spyouar, I pass through, is the present of 
idea: “‘ My plan is to pass...” From this word, mis- 
understood, has arisen the error which is mentioned in 
the critical annotation placed at the end of the Epistle. 

Ver. 6. But if his presence among them should be 
thus somewhat retarded, it will probably be the more 
prolonged. To this agreeable thought he adds a 
second, which, if they love him, ought also to gladden 
_ them: that they will thus have the task of pro- 


1T. R. with K L reads d¢ (but), instead of yap (for), which is read by 
all the rest. 
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viding for the new journey, whatever it may be, which 
will follow his stay. The expression whathersoever 
I go refers to the uncertainty which he still feels as to 
whether he will start for Jerusalem or for the West.— 
The verb mporéurew signifies : to send on in company 
while providing for all the wants of the journey. At 
the time when Paul wrote—it was the Passover of the 
year 57—he proposed to remain a few weeks more at 
Ephesus, till Pentecost (ver. 8 and chap. v. 7, 8). He 
thus reckoned on passing the following summer in 
Macedonia, and thence proceeding about autumn to 
Corinth, there to pass the winter of 57-58. It is com- 
monly held that this plan was carried out. I do not 
think so. It seems to me, as to others, that the com- 
plications which arose immediately after this letter 
between the apostle and the Church of Corinth led in 
the course of things to much’ graver changes than is 
usually supposed. In any case, it seems to me impos- 
sible to connect with the simple change of plan here 
indicated the justification of his loyalty which the 
apostle is obliged to give in the first chapter of the 
Second Epistle (vers. 15-18). The change there referred 
to is evidently one of far greater importance ; comp. 
2 Cor. ii. 1-4.—The 08 is often used for of in the later 
Greek. 

Ver. 7. The apostle explains to the Corinthians in 
this verse what leads him now to modify his original 
plan. Certain things are actually passing in their 
Church, especially between him and them, which are 
too grave to admit of his merely glancing at them, as 
would be inevitable in the case of a short stay; he 
would rather not touch them until he was allowed to 
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treat them thoroughly. We must not, as Meyer does, 
put the emphasis on tuas, you, contrasting the Corin- 
thians with the Macedonians. Neither is there ground 
for contrasting the apts, now, with a previous sojourn 
also very short. The apostle simply means, that as 
things are at present between them and him, time is 
needed to make everything clear, and that consequently 
he defers his future visit until he shall be able to pro- 
long it as much as necessary. Reuss and others are 
therefore wrong in taking this passage to prove a 
second stay of the apostle at Corinth anterior to this 
letter. 

Vers. 8, 9. “ But I will tarry at Ephesus till Pente- 
cost; 9. for a great door and effectual is open unto 
me, and there are many adversaries.” —It is commonly 


thought this was the date when the tumult excited by . 


Demetrius the goldsmith occurred (Acts xix. 23 seq.), 
and that this circumstance abridged the time which St, 
Paul wished to spend at Ephesus. This supposition 
seems to me unfounded; it is incompatible with the 
notice in Acts xx. 31, where Paul speaks of the three 
years he passed at Ephesus ; for he arrived at Ephesus 
about the end of the year 54, and at the Passover of 
57 he had not passed more than two years and a few 
months in the city.—The figure of a door denotes 
opportunities for preaching the gospel. The epithet 
great indicates that the occasions are numerous, and 
the epithet effectual, in which the figure is sacrificed 
to the idea, relates to the power exerted by the gospel 
in the midst of those populations. The last words are 
sometimes understood in a restrictive sensé: “ though 
there are many adversarics,” But Paul rather finds in 
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the fact a new motive for prolonging his stay. As he 
is under obligation to those who are disposed to listen 
to him, he also feels it a duty to confront those who 
oppose him. 


Vers. 10-12: Timothy's visit to Corinth.—Apollos. 


The thought of his approaching stay at Corinth leads 
him to speak of that of Timothy, which is to precede 
and prepare for his own, comp. iv. 17; then from this 
fellow-labourer he passes to another, Apollos, who is at 
the moment with him at Ephesus. 

Vers. 10, 11. “If Timothy come, see that he may 
be with you without fear: for he worketh the work of 
the Lord, as I also. 11. Let no man therefore despise 
him; and conduct him forth in peace, that he may 
return unto me; for I look for him with the brethren.” 
—These lines betray a certain uneasiness in regard to 
Timothy’s stay at Corinth. This young servant of 
Christ was timid (2 Tim. 1. 6, 7), and probably not 
highly cultivated ; and he might easily feel himself ill 
at ease among those Corinthians, some of whom did 
not respect Paul himself. We know from Acts xix. 22 
that Paul had sent him with Erastus from Ephesus into 
Macedonia, and that he was to go thence to Corinth. 
But as his time was limited (ver. 11), Paul was not 
sure whether he could reach the city. Hence the 
expression : Jf he come, which is not equivalent to : 
«When (8tav) he comes to you.” As to the eulogium 
on Timothy comp. Phil. ii. 19-21, and as to the recom- 
mendation not to despise him, 1 Tim. iv. 12. His 
youth also, compared with the gravity of his task, 
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might bring on him disrespectful demonstrations from 
certain Corinthians. The regimen in peace might be 
connected with the verb come: “That he may come _ 
back with the pleasant feeling of a mission happily 
accomplished.” But the inversion is somewhat harsh, 
and the regimen better suits the verb poréuate : 
“Send him forward in such a way that he shall depart 
in peace with you all.” The following words seem 
thus to become somewhat redundant. But they are 
explained by the sequel: I look for him, which gives 
them this meaning: “That he may be able to return 
to me without delay, after concluding his mission.” 
The words: with the brethren, are frequently taken as 
referring to Timothy’s travelling companions, Erastus 
for example, who had started with him from Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 22); so Meyer, Reuss, Holsten. But why . 
this utterly insignificant detail? Edwards understands 
by them the brethren who carried our Epistle from 
Ephesus to Corinth. That would be more intelligible. 
But, as the regimen with the brethren bears on the 
verb éxdéxouar, I look for, is it not more natural to 
refer it to the three deputies from Corinth, who were 
at that time with Paul at Ephesus (vers. 15-18), and 
who with him were awaiting Timothy’s return before 
setting out for Corinth? The report which he brought 
might give occasion for new instructions or even for a 
new letter from the apostle; hence the propriety of 
those three brethren awaiting his arrival. 
Ver. 12. “ As touching the brother Apollos,'I greatly 
desired him to come unto you with the brethren: but 
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his will was not at all to come at this time; but he 
will come when he shall find the time convenient.”— 
The form zep) dé, as touching, might lead us to suppose 
that the matter here referred to had already been spoken 
of ; that a request even had already been forwarded 
from Corinth on this subject. In consequence of the 
situation of parties in this Church, the apostle felt 
bound to make it clearly understood that it was not he 
who put any obstacle in the way of Apollos’ return to 
Corinth. The ravtws, absolutely, signifies: ‘ notwith- 
standing all I could say and do.” Meyer and others 
think that the refusal of Apollos was simply occasioned 
by his present evangelistic engagements, and they ex- 
plain the ev«arpety in the sense of : ‘‘ when he shall have 
time,” or, as Oltramare translates : ‘‘ as soon as he can.” 
But it seems to me that the expression used by the 
apostle is too emphatic to admit of so weakened a sig- 
nification. The words: “But his will was absolutely 
not ..., prove that there was, not an mability, but a 
determined will on the subject. Evidently Apollos was 
disgusted at the part which he had been made to fill at 
Corinth, as the rival of St. Paul. Hence it is obvious 
how innocent he himself was of those dissensions which 
had formed the subject of the first four chapters.—The 
words: with the brethren, refer again to the three 
deputies from Corinth (ver. 17); Apollos would have 
required to join them on their return to Greece. If so, 
they were not, as has been thought, the bearers of our 
letter (see the subscription in the T. R.). For it was 
intended to reach Corinth before Timothy’s arrival 
(vers. 10 and 11 and iv. 17 seq.), and the deputies 
were not to leave Ephesus until after Timothy’s return 


7 


to Paul.—There follow some general and particular 
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exhortations. 


Vers. 13-18: Last recommendations. 


Vers. 13, 14. “ Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, 
quit you like men, be strong. 14. Let all your things 
be done in charity.”—Does St. Paul mean, as Hofmann 
thinks, that the Corinthians should do among them- 
selves what they would have Apollos to come and do 
among them? No such reference seems to me to be 
indicated. The apostle is preparing to close ; comp. 
2 Cor. xi. 11. The terms are taken from the position 
of an army ready for battle. And first there must be 
watching, putting itself on guard against surprises 
by the enemy. The Corinthians were sunk in carnal 
security, and exposed to all the seductions which arise . 
from it. They were above all prone to the abuse of 
Christian liberty; comp. vi. 12 seq., x. 12-14, ete.— 
Then, to stand firm in the faith ; to strengthen them- 
selves in their spiritual position to hold their ground 
against the enemy. The point in question is un- 
doubtedly faith in the atonement by the cross of 
Christ (chap. i.), and faith in the resurrection with all 
its moral consequences (chap. xv.). The Christian 
who holds to his faith is like a soldier who does not 
leave the ranks, however sorely pressed by the enemy ; 
it is the opposite of what is called in Greek Acwrorakia, 
—To act like men and to be strong are two phrases 
which refer to the right mode of fighting ; the former 
to cowrage, energy —the subjective disposition ; the 
latter to real force due to-Divine aid — the objec- 
tive state. The dvdpifecbar is opposed to cowardice, 
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effeminacy ; the xpatavodcbat to the weakness which may 
sometimes accompany courage. The Corinthians lacked 
energy when they accepted invitations to idolatrous 
feasts ; compare Paul’s conduct, ix. 27. They were 
wanting in spiritual power when they did nothing in 
the case of the incestuous person (chap. v.).— But 
energy and power should be directed by charity. 
Here we have to think of the divisions (chaps. 1.-iv.) 
and of the vain and egotistical use of spiritual gifts 
(chaps. xii.—xiv.); comp. chap. xiii—There follows a 
more special recommendation in regard to the respect 
and deference due to the devoted members of the 
Church who give themselves to its service. 

Vers. 15, 16. “I beseech you, brethren: Ye know 
the house of Stephanas, that it is’ the first-fruits of 
Achaia, and that they have addicted themselves to the 
ministry of the saints. 16. That ye submit yourselves 
unto such, and to every one that helpeth with us, and 
laboureth.”—The most natural construction is not to 
make ver. 16 the object of wapaxara: “I exhort you 
to submit yourselves,” but to take this verb in the 
absolute sense: “I have an exhortation to address to 
you.” The ta of ver. 16 will specify the contents of 
this exhortation. In the interval there is indicated 
the motive which justifies this request: Ye know. . 
For the 67, that, comp. i. 4, 5. Stephanas and his 
house had been, according to i. 16, baptized by Paul 
himself; which seems to prove that their conversion 
took place before the arrival of Silas and Timothy at 
Corinth ; the fact agrees with the title “first-fruits of 
Achaia,” which is given them here.—On this ground 


'CDEFGIt.: ssw (are), instead of cor: (is). 
VOL, IL. 2G 
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alone they are worthy of respect; but they possess 
another: namely, the earnestness with which they 
have devoted themselves to the service of the Church. 
There is nothing here to indicate an ecclesiastical office 
strictly so called. The phrase: tdocew éavtov, frequent 
in classic Greek, rather denotes a voluntary consecra- 
tion. The reference doubtless is to their readiness to 
care for the poor and the sick and the afflicted; to 
charge themselves with the business of the Church, 
deputations, journeys, paying for them personally 
(éavrovs, themselves), as the delegates at present with 
the apostle had done. Hofmann thought that the 
nunstry of the saints here denoted the collection for 
the Church of Jerusalem (vers. 1-4); comp. Rom. xv. 
31; 2 Cor. ix. 12. But the context does not lead to 
this special sense. 


Ver. 16. This respectful deference ought to be : 


extended to every one who voluntarily makes him- 
self like those of whom Paul has just spoken; their 
fellow-labourer by working for the good of the Church. 
There is an evident correspondence between the two 
verbs troraccecOas and éra€av of ver. 15. The ovwy, 
with, in cvvepyoivr,, who acts with, cannot signify: 
acting with God, or with Paul, or with the Corin- 
thians, but only: with them that are such, rots tovdros, 
The term xomav, to labour, relates to the varied works 
in the kingdom of God, and contains the accessory idea 
of painful labour; comp. Gal. iv. 11; Rom. xvi. 6. It 
is plain from this exhortation that the Corinthians 
were naturally prone to be lacking in submission and 
respect to those whom their age, experience, and services 
naturally pointed out for the veneration of the flock. 
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The same defect appears from the letter which Clement: 
of Rome was called forty years later to address to this 
Church. | 

Vers. 17,18. “TI am glad of the coming of Stephanas 
and Fortunatus and Achaicus: for that which was 
lacking on your part they have supplied, 18. for they 
have refreshed my spirit and yours: therefore acknow- 
ledge ye them that are such.” Paul here extends 
to the two other members of the deputation what he 
had just said of the first. Fortunatus is probably 
the same person who was afterwards the bearer of 
the letter of Clement of Rome (c. 65). Achaicus is 
unknown. As slaves often bore the name of the 
country of their birth, Edwards thinks that this last 
was one of Chloe’s slaves (i. 11). Weizsiicker’ supposes 
that both were slaves of Stephanas himself. The second 
supposition is at least more probable than the first. 
The expression: torépnua iuav, literally: your short- 
coming, denotes the blank felt by Paul from the 
absence of the Corinthians, and the impossibility 
of communicating directly with them. The three 
deputies have filled this void, because it seemed to 
him as if in these three men he had the whole Church : 
comp. Phil. i 30. The ydp, for, ver. 18, shows that 
this verse should explain the preceding expression. 
They have dissipated the uneasiness which filled the 
apostle’s heart in regard to the Corinthians. By 
telling him of the love of the Church, and perhaps 
showing him many things in a less distressing heht 
than he supposed, they have given him real comfort: 
they have consoled him, not merely in his human 

* Das apostolische Zeitalter, 1886, p. 632. 
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sensibilities—this would require yvx7, sowl,—but even 
in his inmost being, his rvedya, sprit, the organ of his 
relations to God.—And it is not only he whom they © 
have thus comforted; but also the Corinthians them- 
selves. By adding to: my spuvt, the words: and 
yours, the apostle transports himself to the time when 
the deputies, returned to Corinth, will give account 
to the congregation of their conferences with Paul, 
and when the Church also in turn will find in ,this 
communication that spiritual tranquillizing which it 
needs. Now such services should be acknowledged, 
for it is not every one who could refresh a Paul and 
a Church of Corinth. Hence the exhortation which 
closes this paragraph : “‘ Acknowledge the work of such 
men, and what is due to them.” What exquisite 
delicacy is stamped on every line! 


Vers. 19-24: Salutations. 


First, those of the Churches of Asia; then the special 
salutations of Aquila, and of the portion of the Church 
which assembles under his roof; thereafter those of the 
whole Church ; finally, that of Paul. 

Vers. 19, 20. “The Churches of Asia salute you. 
Aquila and Priscilla’ salute you much in the Lord, 
with the Church that is in their house. 20. All the 
brethren greet you. Greet ye one another with an 
holy kiss.”—Asia denotes the province of that name, 
proconsular Asia which embraced the whole south-west 
region of Asia Minor and even Phrygia. The apostle 
no doubt frequently saw at Ephesus representatives 


1~ BMP read Tosoxe (Prisca), while T. R. with ACDEFGKL 
Syr. reads Ilpsoxsare (Priscilla). 
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of the numerous Churches founded in those parts; or 
he even visited them himself; comp. Acts xx. 25. 
He might thus have been really charged by them with 
these salutations. It may be assumed that among 
them were those of Colosse, Hierapolis, and Laodicea. 

The special salutation of Aquila and Priscilla is 
easily explained if we bear in mind that they had 
previously been settled with Paul at Corinth, and that 
they had assisted in founding the two Churches of 
Corinth and Ephesus. The Church assembled in their 
house undoubtedly comprehended not only their own 
family and workmen, but also all those Christians of 
Ephesus who had their central place of worship in this 
house. The xara is distributive, and indicates that 
there were other houses at Ephesus where the Christians 
who dwelt in other quarters of the city met together. 
There must thus have been various places of assembling 
in the great. cities such as Ephesus, Corinth, or Rome. 
There is no certain example of the existence of special 
buildings devoted to Christian worship within the terri- 
tory of the Roman Empire before the third century 
(Edwards). 

The third salutation is addressed by all the brethren, 
members of the Church of Ephesus. One feels in read- 
ing such salutations, that the history of nations is 
coming to an end, and that of a new nation of a wholly 
different kind is beginning. 

This manifestation of love, on the part of the other 
Churches, should rekindle brotherly love among all the 
members of the Church which is its object; and this 
fire of charity which glows in their hearts should show 
itself outwardly in the brotherly kiss, according to the 
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usage received among the first Christians. In the time 
of Justin this rite was celebrated between prayer and 
the Holy Supper. It is said that the president of the 
assembly kissed the nearest brother, and so in order, 
while the women on their side did the same. In this 
case we have to imagine the ceremony taking place at 
the moment when the congregation finished the reading 
of this letter. It is a commission, as it were, which the 
apostle gives them one to another. 

Vers. 21, 22. “The salutation of me, Paul, with 
mine own hand. 22. If any man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ let him be anathema! Maranatha.”— 
Paul, according to ancient custom, dictated his letters ; 
but we see from 2 Thess. iii. 17 that he added the 
salutation and signature with his own hand, no doubt 
to guarantee their authenticity. This precaution was ° 
even then necessary, as is proved by the case to 
which he alludes, 2 Thess. ii. 2.—But in such a saluta- 
tion there is implicitly contained a benediction; and 
here the apostle feels himself suddenly arrested. Can 
he really bless all the readers of his letter? Are there 
not some among them whom he is rather obliged to 
curse? He had more than once stigmatized the want 
of love as the radical cause of the disorders and 
vices which stained this Church (viii. 1-3, xi. 23-26, 
and chap. xili.). Now all lack of love to the brethren 
betrays lack of love to the Lord Himself, More than 
that, he had once (xii. 3) been obliged to refer -to 
persons who said: Jesus accursed! and that while 


1 A BC M read simply rov xvpsav (the Lord); T. R. with DEF GK 
L P adds Inoovy Xpisrov (Jesus Christ) ; Tert. Insovv (Jesus) only. Besides 
K P Syrsch read neay (owr) after xupion. 
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pretending to be organs of the Spirit of God. A 
burden weighs on his heart as he utters the prayer 
which should close his letter, and by a sudden impulse 
of the Spirit he gives vent to the feeling of indignation 
which fills him at the thought of such Christians: “If 


”? 


there is one among you who...” As every hearer 
listened to this e? ris, of any man, he was called to ask 
himself, like the apostles at the Holy Table: ‘Is it 1?” 
The more so because the conjunction « implies the 
reality of the case. The term ¢urciv, to cherish, has a 
shade of greater tenderness and more of a certain 
familiarity in it than dyarév, to love, which rather 
implies a feeling of veneration. It is an affection of 
a personal, cordial nature, which the apostle requires, 
that of friend for friend. The negative od denotes 
more than the simple absence of affection; it includes 
the idea of the feeling opposed to love, positive anti- 
pathy. In the Alex., the object is tov xvpsov, the 
Lord ; the other two families, with the Jtala and the 
Peschito, add the name Jesus Christ, and it must be 
confessed that the term ¢vAciv naturally calls for the 
name of the person who is to be the object of such an 
attachment. We have so often found the Alex. docu- 
ments faulty, through the negligence of the copyist or 
otherwise, that we do not hesitate here again to give the 
preference to the received reading. Tertullian simply 
read "Incodv, Jesus —As to the word dvaeua, an offer- 
ing devoted to destruction, see on xii. 3. It is evident 
that the term cannot here, any more than elsewhere, 
denote ecclesiastical excommunication. — The word 
Maranatha belongs to the Aramaic language spoken 
in Palestine at that period. It is usually regarded as 
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compounded of the two words Mar, Lord, with the 
suffix an, our, and atha, the perfect of the verb 
to come: and hence the meaning: “Our Lord has 
come.” The perfect has come may, in this case, be 
regarded as referring to the first coming of the 
Messiah; so Chrysostom and others. But it is 
impossible to establish a suitable relation between this 
first coming and the punishment of unfaithful Chris- 
tians. Or has come may be taken as a prophetic 
perfect: “The Lord is present, ready to visit with a 
curse the man who, while professing to believe in Him, 
does not love Him.” This is the sense taken by Meyer, 
Beet, ete. ; comp. Phil. iv. 5: “The Lord is at hand.” 
Edwards regards it at the same time as an echo 
of those discourses in tongues which celebrated in 


enthusiastic tones the near coming of Christ. But the - 


use of the verb in the perfect to denote a future event, 
outside of prophecy strictly so called, is far from 
natural, How can we avoid recalling here the similar 
saying which closes the book of the Revelation: 
“Come, Lord Jesus!” and asking if such is not the 
meaning of the word Maranatha? Bickel has proved? 
that the word can perfectly well be resolved into 
Marana, our Lord, and tha (the imperative of atha, 
in Western Aramaic), come! This formula would thus 
be exactly the same as that of which we have the 
Greek translation in the Apocalypse. It is perfectly 
in place here: the apostle appeals to the coming . of 
Him who will purify His Church. But why reproduce 
this formula in Aramaic in a Greek Epistle addressed 


\ Zeitschrift fir cathol. Theol., viii. 43. Professor Kautzsch admits that 
no grammatical objection can be taken to this explanation, 
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to Greeks? The term has been taken as a mysterious 
watchword common among Christians; or it has been 
thought that Paul wished thereby to give more 
solemnity to his threat. Finally, Hofmann thinks 
that when they heard this Aramaic expression, St. 
Paul’s Palestinian adversaries must immediately have 
understood that it was addressed to them.’ To these 
suppositions, all equally improbable, I may be allowed 
to add another which will perhaps have no more success 
than its predecessors. To the signature written with 
- his own hand, did not Paul add the impression of the 
seal which he was in the habit of using? And did not 
this seal bear this prayer as a device in the Aramaic 
tongue: “Come, Lord Jesus!” In the copies of the 
letter, since the seal could not be reproduced, the 
copyists at least preserved the device.—It is remarkable 
that, in the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles, this word 
Maranatha is used at the end of the Liturgy of the 
Holy Supper (c. 10), and immediately after the words: 
“Tf any man is not holy, let him repent!” Then 
follows : “ Maranatha, amen!” But it is impossible 
to draw any inference from this passage for any of the 
interpretations which we have indicated.—The apostle 
cannot take leave of the Church under the impression 
of a threatening; the following verses are connected 
with the salutations of ver. 21. 

Vers. 23, 24. “‘The grace of the Lord Jesus” be with 
you! 24. My love is with you all in Christ Jesus.”*— 

1 This critic himself explains Maranatha according to Ps. xvi. 2: 
Adonai (Mar) anetha, Thou art the Lord [Marg. R.V.]. 

2 x B omit Xpioros, which is read by all the other documents. 


3 B F M omit anv (amen), which is the reading of the Sinaiticus and 
‘the other Mjj.—x A B C add: Zo the Corinthians, 1st. D?: was written 
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Paul appeals to that invisible power of grace which 

alone can render effectual the prayers contained in the 

donacuos of ver.21. We must evidently understand — 
in ver. 23 jjtw or éotw, may it be, and in ver. 24 

éori, ts.—In no other Epistle does the apostle, after 

desiring the grace of the Lord for the Church, again 

bring in his own person. But with him there is no 

stereotyped form. The form is always the immediate 

creation of the feeling or thought. He had addressed 

the Christians of Corinth in rebukes and warnings of 
such severity that he feels the need of assuring them 

once more, at the close, of his love, and his love for 

them all. Whatever they may have been toward him, 

he remains their apostle, not the apostle of some only, 

as of those who say: “I am of Paul,” but of all,.— 

The last word: in Christ Jesus, reminds them once’ 
more who He is whose love has enkindled his toward 

them, and ought constantly to revive theirs. 


from Philippi of Macedonia. K L: was written Jrom Philippi by 
Stephanas Fortunatus and Achaicus. T. R. the same, adding: and 
Timothy. P: was written from Ephesus. 
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1. 
IN REGARD TO THE HistTorIcAL RESULT. 


Havine closed the study of this writing, the question 
arises, What was the impression it produced in the 
Church assembled to hear the reading of it? Did it 
exercise a tranquillizing effect on those restless and 
insubordinate spirits, or was it the spark which kindled 
the revolt so long fomented, and the mutterings of 
which we have detected at every step in this letter! 
The Second Epistle, as well as the manifold circum- 
stances which it assumes, answer the question only too 
clearly. Paul’s adversaries took occasion from not a 
few declarations contained in our Epistle to excite 
the animosity of the Church. The news brought by 
Timothy were in the last degree distressing. Contrary 
to the plan indicated in chap. xv1., Paul determined, to 
all appearance, to go back to his first purpose and to 
repair immediately to Corinth, perhaps in company 
with the three deputies. The times which followed 
must have been the most painful in the apostle’s whole 
career. During this second stay which he made at 
Corinth, he was subjected to treatment so offensive, 
that he was obliged to leave the city and return to 
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Macedonia, leaving the Church in a condition which 
filled his heart with grief and anguish. It was then he 
wrote the letter watered with his tears, which has not — 
been preserved to us, but which he mentions twice in 
2 Corinthians (ii. 3, 4 and vii. 8-10). Titus was the 
bearer of this letter, intermediate between our First and 
Second. He succeeded, with the help of this Epistle, 
in bringing back the Church to a better state, and in 
obtaining satisfaction for the apostle who had been so 
grievously offended. Paul, while awaiting the result of 
this negotiation, returned to Ephesus. It was not till 
then that the tumult of Demetrius took place, in con- 
sequence of which he finally left Asia Minor. He went 
to Macedonia under the burden of the painful impres- 
sions which he describes in the beginning of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians (i. 8, 9, ii. 12, 13). There’ 
he found Titus, who brought him the good news of the 
return of the Church to its apostle. Then at last he 
was able to promise the Corinthians his long-announced 
sojourn, but not without directing one more last 
decisive attack against those of his adversaries who 
had not consented to lay down their arms or to quit 
the field." Such was the object of the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, and the task of Titus, who was the 
bearer of it. But all this required much time and 
retarded the close of Paul’s labours in the East, so that 
it was not till the winter of 58-59 that he could carry 
out his long-formed plan of staying some months at 
Corinth. 


‘In this exposition I am almost completely at one with Weizsiicker, 
Apost. Zeitalt., pp. 303-305. 
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IN REGARD TO ECCLESIASTICAL OFFICES. 


The idea has often been expressed that the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians does not assume the exist- 
ence of any regular ecclesiastical office in this Church ; 
and appearances are in favour of the opinion, but only 
appearances. It cannot possibly be supposed that the 
ministry of elders or presbyters,' which we find exist- 
ing in the Church of Jerusalem (Acts xi. 38, xv. 22, 
xxi, 18), and which Paul and Barnabas had established 
at the date of their first mission in the Churches of 
Asia Minor (Acts xiv. 23), had not been likewise 
instituted by the apostle in the Churches of Greece 
which he found in the course of his second mission. 
If he had not kept up this ministry once established, 
how should we find it again at Ephesus (Acts xx. 17) 
and even in Greece, at Philippi (Phil. i. 1)? We may 
therefore look upon it as certain, that when in the 


1 [shall not here enter on the study of the arguments stated by Hatch 
and Harnack, against the generally admitted identity of the xpeoGurepos 
and the éxisxoro: in the apostolic Church. The question does not come 
under that which I have to treat. Suffice it to say, that it seems to me 
much easier on the understanding of their identity to explain the one or two 
expressions of the apostolic Fathers which are made a ground for com- 
bating it, than to explain on the understanding of their duality the New 
Testament passages on which the opinion hitherto held is based. Com- 
pare especially Acts xx. 17 (xpeoGurépovs) and ver. 28 (:rioxorovs) ; Acts 
xiv. 23 (xpsoBvrépovs) and Phil i. 1 (gaioxcrous) ; Titus i. 5 (xpeaButépouc) 
and ver. 7 (rév éaloxorov); 1 Pet. v. 1 (xpeoBurépovs) and ver. 2 (éxioxo- 
ovvres).—The arguments advanced by Weizsiicker (Apost. Zeitalter, pp. 
637-640) against the identity of the two titles, elders and bishops, are by 
no means decisive. What they tend to prove, namely, that the bishops 
formed a select committee taken from among the presbyters, seems to me 
to have no real support except in the monarchical episcopate of the second 
century or of the end of the first, of which the Angel of the Church, in 
the Apocalypse, is the first manifestation. 
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first of his letters to the Church of Thessalonica Paul 
speaks of: “Them that labour in the Church, who are 
over it in the Lord, and who admonish it ” (chap. v. 12), 
he thus designates the elders set over it. How should 
the Church of Corinth, founded immediately after that 
of Thessalonica, not have possessed the same ministry ? 
The appearance to the contrary arises solely from the 
fact that in chaps. xi.—xiv., where Paul is labouring to 
regulate questions of worship, he deals only with the 
immediate manifestations of the Holy Spirit, in the 
forms of prophecy, speaking in tongues, and teaching. 
Now these gifts were not bound to an ecclesiastical 
office ; and therefore, when settling the mode of their 
exercise, he does not speak of the regular ministries 
established at Corinth. But this does not imply that 
these offices did not exist. He alludes to them in some - 
passages ; thus in ver. 5 of chap. xii.: “There are 
diversities of ministrations and one Lord.” These 
words, contrasted as they are with the preceding : 
“There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit,” 
can apply only to regular offices. These offices we find 
indicated in ver. 28, in a list of the spiritual activities 
in which Paul combines both ministries (the apostles, 
for example) and gifts (the prophets, for example), 
These are the two ministries denoted by the terms 
helps and governments, that is to say, the diaconate 
and presbyterate. The existence of the diaconate, as an 
office, at this period, appears distinctly, notwithstanding 
all that Weizsiicker may say, from the title deaconess 
given to Phoebe, Rom. xvi. 1 This ministry was 


* Weizsiicker (pp. 632-633) explains the expression relative to Phebe, 
Rom. xvi. 1, in this sense ; that, as she bestowed care on Paul and many 
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the renewal, in a different form, of the office which 
had been established in special circumstances at Jeru- 
salem, Acts vi. It is obvious from Phil. i. 1: “Paul 
and Timothy, servants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints 
which are in Christ Jesus at Philippi, with the bishops 
and deacons,” that these were in the apostle’s eyes the 
two ministries which constituted a true Christian com- 


munity. It is impossible to suppose that he did not 


establish them as soon as he found it possible in a 
Church like that of Corinth. It will be remembered 
that Cenchrea, to which Phcebe belonged (Rom. xvi. 1), 
was the port of Corinth.—This result comes out still 
more clearly from the pastoral Epistles written at a 
later period. In them the apostle gives positive 
directions to his two apostolical helpers with a view 
to the establishment and maintenance of the presby- 
terate; comp. 1 Tim. iii. 1-7 and Titus i. 5-9. As 
to the diaconate, about which he expresses himself at 
length 1 Tim. iii. 8-13, he does not speak to Titus, 
probably because this ministry was not yet necessary in 
the recently founded Churches of Crete. So in chap. 
xiv. of the Acts, where the installation of presbyters in 
the Churches of Lycaonia is related, there is not yet 
any mention of the office of deacons. 

It should be remarked, however, that the office of 
presbyter, as it then existed, did not yet embrace the 
ministry of preaching. This task was left, as we see 
in the letters to the Thessalonians and the Corinthians, 
to the free action of the Spirit in the different forms in 


others, she also aided the Church itself, at Cenchrea, by spontaneous 
services. This is to do violence to Paul's words grammatically and 
logically. 
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which it then appeared. It is not till later, till the 
date to which the pastoral Epistles bring us, that we 
decidedly find the tendency to combine the ministry of. 
teaching with the presbyterate. ‘The bishop” (the 
presbyter, chap. i. 7-9), says Paul in his Epistle to 
Titus, ‘must be able to exhort the flock in the sound 
doctrine, and to convict gainsayers.” According to 
1 Tim. iii. 2, the bishop should be a man apt to teach 
(Sdaxrsxés). It was this combination which, becoming 
more and more firmly established, gradually led to 
the monarchical episcopate which forms the salient 
feature of the ecclesiastical constitution of the second 
century. In proportion as the free gifts of the Spirit, 
which had provided for the edification of the Churches 
at the beginning, diminished, the regular ministry 
whose functions were at first chiefly administrative, felt 
obliged to devote itself more and more to teac hing. 
To sum up then: the following, if we are not mis- 
taken, was the course of events. At the time when 
the Church was founded, by the great manifestation 
of Pentecost, the free outburst of the Spirit took effect 
in all believers; and the same fact was witnessed in 
the house of Cornelius (Acts x. 44-46), at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 6), and doubtless on many other occasions. 
Besides the inspired utterance due to this immediate 
operation of the Spirit, the apostolate alone repre- 
sented at that first period the element of regular office. 
But soon the presbyterate, with its humble functions, 
essentially practical and foreign to worship properly 
so called, became necessary. We find it as well in the 
Jewish-Christian Church at Jerusalem and elsewhere 
(James v. 14), as in the Churches of Gentile origin. 
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Within the latter also free gifts were not slow in 
appearing ; but to begin with, in Thessalonica, for 
example, in a less brilliant fashion, and one which 
seems rather to have excited a sort of distrust; for 
the apostle is obliged to take these extraordinary 
manifestations under his protection : “Quench not the 
Spirit ; despise not prophesyings” (1 Thess. v. 19, 20). 
—In the following Epistle, that to the Galatians, we 
find a solitary, but still indistinct, trace of the influence 
exercised by the gifts of the Spirit, iii. 5: “He that 
supplieth to you the Spirit, and worketh miracles among 
you.” It is a little later at Corinth that we behold, as 
in a magnificent spring-time, the full efflorescence of 
spiritual gifts. Paul reckons them to the number of 
twelve. Most remarkable among them are the gifts 
of tongues and of prophecy. They are the two principal 
agents in the edification of the Church, in its assemblies 
for worship, to such an extent, that they threaten to 
take the place of the other gifts, such as teaching, 
and that the exercise of offices, though existing, seems 
totally annulled.—At the slightly later date of the 
Epistle to the Romans, this extraordinary phase seems 
already over and gone. Paul enumerates only seven 
gifts, xii. 6-8; and speaking in tongues is not even 
mentioned. The gifts indicated have a calmer and 
more practical character; they are, after prophecy, 
which occupies the first rank (for the apostolate, see 
ver. 3), the functions of teaching, exhortation, helps ; 
offices strictly so called are also spoken of (&axovia, 
ver. 7).—In the Epistle which follows, that to the 
Ephesians, Paul mentions only four functions named 


to serve as a permanent basis for the development of 
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the Church (iv. 11): apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors, and teachers. Of these four forms of action, 
the second only, prophecy, belongs, strictly speaking, 
to the category of gifts. The evangelists or missionaries, 
such as Titus and Timothy, really hold an office to 
which they have been consecrated by the laying on of 
hands (2 Tim. i. 6; 1 Tim. iv. 14). Pastors are the 
presbyters ; this clearly appears from Acts xx. 28, 
where Paul says to the presbyters of Ephesus: ‘“ Take 
heed to yourselves, and to all the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops, to feed the 
Church of the Lord ;” and from the First Epistle of 
Peter: “The presbyters among you I exhort, who am 
a fellow-presbyter : Feed the flock of God which is 
among you” (vers. 1, 2). We thus see that their 
functions were not purely administrative, but that ° 
they had also a spiritual side, the care of individual 
souls. As to the teachers, finally, they are, by the 
very form of expression (one article for the two sub- 
stantives), more or less identified with the pastors. 
Teaching, no doubt, is a gift, but a gift which tends to 
pass over into an office by uniting with the presby- 
terate. —The subsequent Epistle also, that to the 
Philippians, says not a single word either of the oft 
of tongues or of prophecy. Bishops and deacons alone 
are designated ; they are named along with Paul, the 
apostle. »~ Timothy, the evangelist (i. 1).—In the 
Pastor00" thally, we have pointed out the ever more 
and mdlly distinct evidences of the fact, that teaching 
tended to become the regular function of the pres- 
byters. 


This succession of phases, established by the series 
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of Paul’s Epistles, is instructive. It shows us that 
there was not in the primitive Church any one mode of 
procedure, a permanent type of constitution, and that 
in particular the state of the Church of Corinth, at 
the time when Paul wrote the First Epistle, had an 
exceptional character, and should not be regarded as 
forming a law for all periods of the Church, as seems 
to be thought by certain Christians of our day, who 
reject the idea of office as applied to the Church. 
After that phase, in which immediate spiritual gifts 
seemed for a time to absorb all ecclesiastical activity, | 
offices reappeared, and partially attracting the gifts to 
them, especially that of teaching, became, agreeably to 
the apostle’s injunctions, the essential agencies in main- 
taining and developing the Church. The state of the 
Corinthian Church, as we find it in our First Kpistle, 


was only a passing phase in the history of the primitive 
Church. 


III. 
In REGARD TO CRITICISM OF THE TEXT. 


It has been calculated that in the New Testament 
in general one word in ten is subject to variation. By 
counting the variants, which I have mentioned in the 
notes in our Epistle, we come to a smaller proportion. 
Out of the 6934 words which it contains, I have 
indicated 372 variants, which gives the proportion of 
1 variant to about 18 words. It is true that I have 
only indicated those which were worth the trouble. 
The general meaning of the apostolic text is therefore 
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as certain as the direction of a curve in which seven- 
teen points are ina in eighteen, or at least nine 
points in ten. 

When we study these 372 variants more closely, we 
find three principal types in the transmission of the text: 

1. The type followed by the text of the four oldest 
Uncials, x A BC. This text seems to have been the 
one which was copied in Egypt; it may be called 
Alexandrine. It ison it that the Egyptian transla- 
tions and the quotations of the Fathers of the Egyptian 
Church are based. 

2. The type which is traced in the four somewhat 
less ancient manuscripts, D E F G. It is the one 
which was copied in the Churches of the West; it is 
accompanied in the manuscripts by a Latin translation. 
It is called Greco-Latin or Western. It is likewise - 
found in the ancient Latin translation, the Jtala, and 
in the Fathers of the Western Church. 

3. The type which appears in the latest Uncials, K 
L P. Their text seems to be the one which was 
transmitted in the Churches of Syria, and which passed 
thence to all the Churches of the Byzantine Empire. 
It is called Syriac or Byzantine. It is found pretty 
frequently in the Syriac translation, the Peschito, and 
in the Fathers of the Church of Syria, such as Chry- 
sostom and Theodoret. 

These three forms of the text are found distinctly 
separated only in three cases in our Epistle: vii. 81, 
ix. 10 (excepting P), xiv. 37. 

But two of them are frequently found meres: in 
opposition to the third, and that with the three 
possible combinations : 
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The Alexandrine and Greco-Latin texts opposed to 
the Byzantine: 89 times. 

The Alexandrine and Byzantine texts opposed to the 
Greco-Latin: 44 times. 

The Greco-Latin and Byzantine texts opposed to the 
Alexandrine: 48 times. 

But these three groups only appear completely 
formed and marked off from one another in their 
mutual opposition in the following proportion : 

Complete Alexandrine and Greco - Latin groups 
against the complete Byzantine: 16 times. 

Complete Alexandrine and Byzantine groups against 
the complete Greco-Latin : 27 times. 

Complete Greco-Latin and Byzantine groups against 
the complete Alexandrine: 13 times. 

As to the two most ancient and important manu- 
scripts, the following is the state of things : 

x stands alone 3 times; besides, 4 times with A 
alone; 2 times with P alone; 2 times with L alone; 
1 time with D alone. 

The same text agrees 4 times with the Greco-Latins 
alone ; with the Byzantines alone, 2 times. 

B stands alone 10 times; besides, 2 times with D 
alone, with P alone, and with L alone; 1 time with A 
alone. 

The same text agrees 13 times with the Greco-Latins 
alone (besides 3 times with F G alone), and 6 times 
with the Byzantines alone. 

x and B agree 10 times; they are found opposed to 
one another 79 times. 

The received text agrees almost always, in case of 
variation, with one or two Byzantines or with the 
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three Byzantines united; very rarely with one or 
other of the two other texts, or with the two united; 5 
times it is supported only by Cursives, 2 times it is even 
destitute of all support in the documents (vi. 14, xv. 33). 

To this statistical statement, which, in view of 
the very frequent variety of groupings, can only be 
approximately exact, we should add, as the result of 
our exegesis, an attempt to appreciate the relative 
value of the texts, remembering, however, that a large 
number of cases of variation remain undecided. 

x seems to me mistaken in the 8 cases in which it 
stands alone. 

In the 6 cases in which it agrees with Greco-Latins 
alone, it is mistaken 3 times; it has appeared to me 
exact in 1 case in which it agrees with the Greco- 
Latins and the Byzantines (xi. 17). 

B, in the 10 cases in which it stands alone, has been 
found 1 time exact, 7 times mistaken. 

In the 13 cases in which it agrees with Greco-Latins 
alone, it has the true text 3 times (i. 1, i. 2, xiv. mie 
3 times it is mistaken. 

In the 6 cases in which it agrees with Byzantines 
only, they have the true text 3 times (i. 28, xv. 
49, 51); their text is 1 time mistaken (vii. 7). 

In 1 case in which it agrees with the Greco-Latins 
and the Byzantines against the Alexandrines (v. 2), it 
has the true text. 

Out of 6 cases in which x B stand alone, they have 
the true text 1 time, and are mistaken 2 times, 

In 2 cases in which both alone agree with the Greco- 
Latins (xv. 10) or with the Byz. (xiv. 15), they have the 
true text. 
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Of the 48 cases in which the Alexandrine text is 
wholly or in part opposed to the other two, there 
were 10 in which it had the true text, 7 in which it 
was mistaken. 

Of the 44 cases in which the Greco-Latin text is 
wholly or in part opposed to the two others, it was 
found to have the true text once, but that is an 
extremely important case (ix. 10), and to be mistaken 
32 times. | 

Of the 89 cases in which the Byzantine stands alone, 
it has appeared to me to give the true text 9 times. 

The received text, either apart from the others, or 
in combination with them,-seems to me to have in all 
79 mistakes; its reading seems to be preferable to that 
of the Alexandrines 20 times; 7 times it agrees with 
B, and, with it, has the advantage over the reading of 
the other Alexandrines. 

The best way of deriving instruction from the com- 
parison of the texts in this Epistle will be to repeat 
the most important of the variants, and to state in each 
case what the authorities are which support the read- 
ing which seems to deserve the preference. 

There are twenty-seven : 


I. 2. position of nysaomevors, Right: B Greco-Lat. It.; 
Wrong : » A Byz. Pesch. 


I. 22. onyssov, . . 3 .. Right: All the Mjj. (excepting L); 
Wrong: T. R. with L and Mnn. 
I. 30. position of yuw, . . Right: All the Mjj. (excepting L); 
. Wrong: T. R. with L Pesch. Mnn, 
Il. 1. waprupioy, ‘ : . Right: B Greco-Lat. Byz. Itala ; 
Wrong: % AC Pesch. Cop. 
TID. 1. cexpxsvorss, . ; ' . Right: Alex. D; 
Wrong: Other Greco-Lat. Byz. 
III. 4. avdparos, . . : . Right: All the Mjj. (excepting 
LP); 


Wrong: T. R. with L P. 
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IV. 2. od, - « Right: T. R. with E L Mnn.; 
Wrong: Alex. Greco-Lat. other Byz. 
IV. 2. Enrevrees, . Right: BL Pesch. It.; (Lat. 
Wrong: Other Alex. Byz. Greco- 
V. 13. xcs, Right: T. R. with E L Pesch.; 
Wrong : Alex. Greco-Lat. other Byz. 
V. 13. capers, . - Light: T. R. with EL; 
Wrong: All the rest. 
VI. 20. xasev... deov, . Light: Alex. Greco-Lat.; 
Wrong: T. R. with Byz. 
VII. 29. . - «. ght: T. R. withE KL; 
Wrong: Alex. Greco-Lat. 
VIII. 7. cvvnbeca, . Right: x A BP Cop.; [It. Pesch. 
Wrong : T. R. with Greco-Lat. Byz. 
IX. 10. Ses . Right: DFG It.; 
Wrong: Alex. Byz. 
XIL17. rapayycarav. .. exo, Right: ~ Greco-Lat. Byz. ; 
Wrong: Other Alex. D Pesch. 
XII, 3. Insous, - Right: Alex. Pesch. ; 
Wrong: Greco-Lat. Byz. 
XIT. 3. Kupsog Inaovs, . Right: Alex. Pesch. ; 
Wrong: Greco-Lat. Byz. 
XID. 3. xavdnowpeos (—oowas), hight: Greco-Lat. Byz. ; 
Wrong: s AB. 
XIV. 37. evrorcs, Doubtful. 
XIV. 38. ceyvoeira, . fight : B Byz. Pesch. ; 
Wrong: A Greco-Lat. 
XV. 24. rapadda, ‘ - Right: Alex. Greco-Lat. ; 
Wrong: T. R. with K L It. 
XV. 44, , 5 Right: T. R. with E K L Pesch. ; 
Wrong: Alex. Greco-Lat. 
XY. 44. sors, aa Right: T. R. with K L Pesch. ; 
Wrong: Alex. Greco-Lat. 
XV. 44. capece, Right: T. R. with K L Pesch. : 
Wrong: Alex. Greco-Lat. [Lat.; 
XV. 47. xupios, ; - Right: Alex. (excepting A) Greco- 
Wrong: A Byz. [Fathers ; 
XV. 49. opeoome, . hight: T. R. with B some Monn. 
Wrong: Other Alex. Greco-Lat. 
Byz. It. Cop. Or. [Mnn. Cop. ; 
XV. 51. ov xomendyoousda . . Right: T. R. with B Byz. Pesch. 
Wrong: Other Alex. Greco-Lat: 


To what result does this table bring us? Unless the 
exegesis on which it rests is destitute of accuracy, we 
must conclude that the truth of a reading cannot be 
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established from the external authorities which favour 
it. For we find each of these authorities supporting 
sometimes the true, sometimes the false reading. It 
may be said (approximately, considering the very 
frequent transposition of the elements which constitute 
the three principal groups), that the Alex. are right 6 
times, wrong 11 times; the Greco-Latins are right 7 
times, wrong 11 times; the Byzantines are right 10 
times, wrong 10 times. A striking feature is, that in 
the 6 cases in which B diverges from the other Alex. 
to combine either with the Byzantines (iv. 1, xiv. 38, 
xv. 49, xv. 51), or with the Greco-Latins (1. 2), 
or with the Byzantines and Greco-Latins together 
(ii. 1), the true reading is in every instance on its side. 
x plays a much less important part; it diverges only 3 
times from the other Alexandrines; 1 time (xiv. 38) 
combining with A and with the Greco-Latins (wrong 
reading) ; 1. time (i. 2) agreeing with A and the Byz. 
(wrong reading); 1 time (xi. 17) coinciding with the 
Byz. and Greco-Latin (true text). 

No positive rule which we might be inclined to take 
from these 27 particular instances, certainly the most 
important in the Epistle, would be other than arbitrary. 
But the negative consequences are evident. The first 
is the absolute erroneousness of the method which 
claims to decide between variants by means of external 
authorities alone. The second, which completes the 
first, is the erroneousness of holding by any one of the 
three types of text, the Alexandrine, for example, to 
the extent of taking almost no account of the Greco- 
Latin text, and absolutely none of the Byzantine text, 
as is done by Hort and Westcott. It is, I think, very 
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unfortunate that in the revision of the English transla- 
tion of the New Testament this system has been usually 
followed by the Committee. It would be greatly to be 
regretted if in the new edition of Ostervald, which is 
preparing under the authority of the official Synod of 
the Reformed Church of France, the authority of this 
Alexandrine text were also accepted without sufficient 
check. How can a voice on the subject be reasonably 
refused to the two other texts, when their superiority 
is attested in so many particular instances by the 
evidence of exegesis ? 

As to the Byzantine text, in particular, it cannot 
reasonably be supposed that there was not a separate 
and independent transmission of the apostolic text in 
the countries of Syria and Cilicia, where the first 
Churches of Greek origin were founded, quite as much ” 
as in Egypt and in the Churches of the West. And 
how can it be held that men like Chrysostom and 
Theodoret would have blindly adopted a text arbi- 
trarily constructed a few decades of years before the 
date when they composed their commentaries! I 
cannot therefore help giving my entire assent to the 
opinion of Principal Brown of Aberdeen,: in the ex- 
tremely accurate and learned criticism which he has 
given of the system followed by the two critics I have 
just named, in connection with the following passages 
in which the superiority systematically ascribed to the 
Alexandrines completely breaks down: 1 Cor. xv. 49; 
Mark xi. 3; Matt. xxvii. 49; Heb. iv. 2; Matt. 
xix. 16, 17; John i. 18; Eph. i. 15; Luke xiv. 44; 


* British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 1886. “The Revised Text 
of the Greek Testament.” 
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Acts xii. 25; Rev. xv. 6. In all these cases Dr. 
Brown justifies the old reading to a demonstration, 
and shows the impossibility, and, more than once, 
even the absurdity, of the Alexandrine text. When 
authorities are so often demonstrated to be fallible 
taken separately, it is impossible by adding them to 
one another to arrive at certainty. The means at the 
disposal of external criticism may lead to a greater or 
less degree of probability. But it is only by discover- 
ing the writer’s thought, by means of the context, that 
we can put our finger with certainty on the terms by 
which he really expressed it. It will be said that this 
is a vicious circle, for it is only by means of the terms 
themselves that we penetrate to the thought. But 
this circle is far from being vicious; it meets us in 
every study; it is the condition of progress in all the 
branches of human knowledge. In every domain, 
scientific procedure consists in passing and repassing 
from the idea to the facts, and from the facts to the 
idea, until the real fact appears fully illumined by 
the true idea. 


IV. 


IN REGARD TO THE EPISTOLARY WoRK OF THE 
APOSTLE. 


St. Paul’s literary career, though purely epistolary, 
at least so far as we know, embraces many varieties. 
The manifold relations in which he lived, as an apostle 
and a man, have left their varied impress on his 
different writings. In the Epistles to the Romans 
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and the Ephesians he discovers the gift of calm and 
consecutive teaching ; as we read them we feel con- 
strained at every line to claim for him the title of 
Doctor Seraphicus, invented to characterize one of 
the great divines of the Middle Ages. In the letters 
to the Galatians and the Colossians his ability as a 
polemic shines; and, if one dared invent an epithet, 
there might be given him, on the ground of these two 
writings, the title of Doctor Elenchicus, by way of 
eminence. In the Epistles to the Thessalonians what 
especially stands out is his gift of prophecy; the final 
future, in its two aspects, the dark and the luminous, 
lies open to the view of the apostle in the light of the 
Spirit. In the Pastoral Epistles we recognise the man 
endowed with the gift of ecclesiastical government, the 
“ Kirchenfurst,” * as Schleiermacher would say. When ° 
he addresses the Church of Philippi, we discover in him 
the loving and loved father who exhorts and thanks 
his fondly cherished family. In the lines written to 
Philemon we hear, so to speak, the affectionate voice of 
Paul the brother. Finally, in the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, it is his gift for the care of souls which strikes 
us, it is the wowu7jv, the pastor, whom we admire. The 
object is to bring back an erring flock, whom seducers 
have alienated from him ; it concerns him to resolve a 
multitude of practical difficulties which have arisen in 
the life of the Church. In the former of these letters, 
the apostle is self-restrained ; he calmly discusses the 
questions proposed ; he gives solutions full of wisdom, 
and fitted to guide us even in our day in analogous 
cases. In the latter, his emotion breaks out; he 
1 Church-Primate,—Tr. 
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labours, on the one hand, to draw the bond more 
closely which unites him to the faithful portion; on 
the other, to isolate and remove the rebellious spirits. 
He thus reconquers this important part of his domain, 
which for a brief period threatened to escape him. 

These two Epistles are the monument of the hottest 
conflict, but also of the greatest victory, in the whole 
career of St. Paul. 


OBSERVATION. 


The author of the brochure quoted vol. i. p. 357 is 
not M. Jean Monod, Professor at Montauban, but the 
Rev. Jean-Adolphe Monod, 
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GRIMM’S LEXICON. 


Just published, in demy 4to, price 36s., 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, . 


BEING 


Gitimm’s Wilke’s Clabtg Nobt Testamenti. 


TRANSLATED, REVISED, AND ENLARGED 


BY 


JOSEPH HENRY THAYER, D.D., 


BUSSEY PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION IN THE 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


rte the close of the year 1862, the ‘‘ Arnoldische Buchhandlung ” 
in Leipzig published the First Part of a Greek-Latin Lexicon of the 
New Testament, prepared, upon the basis of the ‘‘Clavis Novi Testamenti 
Philologica” of C. G. Wilke (second edition, 2 vols. 1851), by Professor C. L. 
WitBaLD Grimm of Jena. In his Prospectus Professor Grimm announced it 
as his purpose not only (in accordance with the improvements in classical lexico- 
graphy embodied in the Paris edition of Stephen’s Thesaurus and in the fifth 
edition of Passow’s Dictionary edited by Rost and his coadjutors) to exhibit the 
historical growth of a word's significations, and accordingly in selecting his 
vouchers for New Testament usage to show at what time and in what class of 
writers a given word became current, but also duly to notice the usage of the 
Septuagint and of the Old Testament Apocrypha, and especially to produce a 
Lexicon which should correspond to the present condition of textual criticism, 
of exegesis, and of biblical theology. He devoted more than seven years to his 
task. The successive Parts of his work received, as they appeared, the ont- 
spoken commendation of scholars diverging as widely in their views as Hupfeld 
and Hengstenberg; and since its completion in 1868 it has been generally 
acknowledged to be by far the best Lexicon of the New Testament extant.’ 








‘T regard it as a work of the greatest importance. .. . It seems to me a work show- 
ing the most patient diligence, and the most carefully arranged collection of useful and 
helpful references.—THE BisHop OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL, 

‘The use of Professor Grimm’s book for years has convinced me that it is not only 
unquestionably the best among existing New Testament Lexicons, but that, apart from 
all comparisons, it is a work of the highest intrinsic merit, and one which is admirably 
adapted to initiate a learner into an acquaintance with the language of the New Testa- 
ment. It ought to be regarded as one of the first and most necessary requisites for the 
study of the New Testament, and consequently for the study of theology in general,’— 
Professor Emit ScutrEr. 

‘This is indeed a noble volume, and satisfies in these days of advancing scholarship 
avery great want. It is certainly unequalled in its lexicography, and invaluable in its 
literary perfectness. . . . It should, will, must make for itself a place in the library of 
all those students who want to be thoroughly furnished for the work of understanding, 
expounding, and applying the Word of God.’—Evangelical Magazine. 

‘Undoubtedly the best of its kind. Beautifully printed and well translated, with 
some corrections and improvements of the original, it will be prized by students of the 
Christian Scriptures.’—Athenceum. 
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Just published, in extra 8vo, price 12s., 


THE SELF-REMEDATION OF eGG Rm. 


BY 


SAMUEL HARRIS, D.D., LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOI OGY, YALE COLLEGE ; 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF THEISM.’ 


This work is a restatement. of the evidence of the existence of God and of 
the reality of His revelation of Himself, as modified by and in harmony with 
the legitimate results of recent thought, and meeting scepticism in its present 

ositions. 
The subject is divided into four parts, the first of which treats of the Revelation 
of God, in the experience or consciousness of man. The three remaining parts 
are concerned with the verification of this fundamental fact, by the other revela- 
tions which God makes of Himself, viz.—Part II. His Revelation of Himself as 
the Absolute Being. Part III. His Revelation of Himself as the Personal God 
in the Constitution and Course of Nature, and in the Constitution and History 
of Man, Part IV. His Revelation of Himself reconciling the World to Himself 
in Christ. 


‘A notably luminous and convincing yolume.’—Christian Leader. 
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Just published, in Two Vols., crown 8v0, price 16s., 


THE APOSTOLIC AND POST-APOSTOLIC 
TIMES. 


Their Diversity and Unity in Life and Doctrine. 
By G. V. LECHLER, D.D. 


Third Evition, thoroughly Rebised anv We-Wiritten. 
TRANSLATED By A. J. K. DAVIDSON. 





‘In the work before us, Lechler works out this conception with great skill, and with 
ample historical and critical knowledge. He has had the advantage of all the discussions 
of these forty years, and he has made good use of them. The book is up to date; so 
thoroughly is this the case, that he has been able to make room for the results which 

“have been won for the early history of Christianity by the discovery of the ‘* Didaché,” 
and of the discussions to which it has given occasion. Nor is it too much to say that 
Dr. Lechler has neglected nothing fitted to throw light on his great theme. The work 
is of the highest value.’—Spectator, 


‘It contains a vast amount of historical information, and is replete with judicious 
remarks. . . . By bringing under the notice of English readers a work so favourably 
thought of in Germany, the translator has conferred a benefit on theology.’—Athenceum. 


‘Scholars of all kinds will welcome this new edition of Dr. Lechler’s famous work, 
It has for long been a standard authority upon the subject which it treats, . . . The 


book has not only been revised,” but actually “re-written” from end to end,’— Literary 
World. 
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In the Press, and will shortly be published, 


THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF THE 
CHURCH 


HISTORICALLY AND EXEGETICALLY CONSIDERED. 
(Eleventh Series of Cunningham Lectures.) . 


By Rey. D. DOUGLAS BANNERMAN, M.A. 





Just published, in demy 8vo, price 12s., 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY: 


[ts Principles, Its Branches, Its Results, and Its Literature. 
By ALFRED CAVE, B.A., 


PRINCIPAL, AND PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, OF HACKNEY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


‘We can most heartily recommend this work to students of every degree of attain- 
ment, and. not only to those who will have the opportunity of utilizing its aid in the 
most sacred of the professions, but to all who desire to encourage and systematize their 
knowledge and clarify their views of Divine things.—Wonconformist and English 
Independent. 

‘We know of no work more likely to prove useful to divinity students. Its arrange- 
ment is perfect, its learning accurate and extensive, and its practical hints invaluable,’— 
Christian World. 

‘Professor Cave is a master of theological science. He is one of the men to whose 
industry there seems no limit... . We can only say that we have rarely read a book 
with more cordial approval.’—Baptist Magazine. 











Just published, in crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 


THE BIBLE 


AN OUTGROWTH OF THEOCRATIC LIFE. 
By D. W. SIMON, 


PRINCIPAL OF THK CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 





‘A more valuable and suggestive book has not recently come into our hands.’— 
British Quarterly Review. 5 

‘This book will well repay perusal. It contains a great deal of learning as well as 
ingenuity, and the style is clear. —Guardian. 

“A book of absorbing interest, and well worthy of study.’—Methodist New Connexion 
Magazine. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d., 
Ties LGD-AT EAN EPIS TES 
ENTIRELY SPURIOUS. 


A Reply to the Right Rev. Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham. 
By W. D. KILLEN, D.D., 


PRINCIPAL OF THE PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL FACULTY, IRELAND. 





‘Dr. Killen has rendered a most valuable service to the cause of truth by this 
trenchant and conclusive criticism.’—Christian Leader. 
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Now complete, in Four Vi olumes, imperial 8vo, price 12s, 6d. each, 


COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 
Epirep By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


FEO UNE eS Wi OURS Ss Med 
The Very Rev. Dean Howson; The Very Rev. Dean PiumprTre; Principal Davip 
Brown, D.D.; J. Rawson Lumpy, D.D.; W. Minuiean, D.D.; W. F. Mouton, 
D.D.; Rev. Canon Spence; Marcus Dons, D.D.; J. OswaLp Dyxzs, D.D.; JosePH 
Aneus, D.D.; Paton J. Guoae, D.D.; 8..D. F. Saumonp, D.D.; Wixi1aM B, Pops, 
D.D.; Puitie Scuarr, D.D.; Marruew B. Rip kz, D.D. 
Maps and Plans—Professor ARNOLD GuyoT. 
Ilustrations—W. M. Tuomson, D.D., Author of ‘ The Land and the Book.’ 





Volume I. Volume IT, 
THE SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS, ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL, and 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
Volume ITT. Volume IV. 
ROMANS TO PHILEMON, HEBREWS TO REVELATION. 


‘A useful, valuable, and instructive commentary. The interpretation is set forth with 
clearness and cogency, and in a manner calculated to commend the volumes to the 
thoughtful reader. The book is beautifully got up, and reflects great credit on the 
publishers as well as the writers.’"—The Bishop of Gloucester. 

‘I have looked into this volume, and read several of the notes on crucial passages. 
They seem to me very well done, with great fairness, and with evident knowledge of 
the controversies concerning them. The illustrations are very good. I cannot doubt 
that the book will prove very valuable.’—The Bishop of Winchester. 

‘We have already spoken of this commentary with warm praise, and we can certainly 
assert that the enterprise has now been brought to a close with really admirable work.? 
—Lnglish Churchman. 

‘ We congratulate Dr. Schaff on the completion of this useful work, which we are now 
able to commend, in its complete form, to English readers of the Scriptures. . . . It will 
be seen that we have a high opinion of this commentary, of the present volume, and also 
of the whole work. In this last respect it is perhaps of more uniform excellence than 
any of its rivals, and in beauty of appearance it excels them all.’—Church Bells. 

‘External beauty and intrinsic worth combine in the work here completed. Good 
paper, good type, good illustrations, good binding, please the eye, as accuracy and 
thoroughness in matter of treatment satisfy the judgment. Everywhere the workman- 
ship is careful, solid, harmonious.’— Methodist Recorder. 

‘There are few better commentaries having a similar scope and object; indeed, within 
the same limits, we do not know of one so good upon the whole of the New Testament.’ 
—Interary World. 

‘ We predict that this work will take its place among the most popular of the century, 
... . The publishers have spared no pains to secure volumes that shall be worthy of the 
theme, and of the scholarship of the age,’—Freeman. 





Just published in ex. 8v0, Second Edition, price 9s., 


THE OLDEST CHURCH MANUAL 


CALLED THE 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


The Didaché and Kindred Documents in the Original, with Translations and Discussions oF. 
Post-Apostolic Teaching, Baptism, Worship, and Discipline, and with 
Illustrations and Fac-Similes of the Jerusalem Manuscript. : 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 


PROFESSOR IN UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 


‘The best work on the Didaché which has yet appeared.’—Churchman. 

‘Dr. Schaff’s ‘Oldest Church Manual” is by along way the ablest, most complete, 
and in every way valuable edition of the recently-discovered ‘ Teaching of the Apostles ” 
which has been or is likely to be published. . . . Dr, Schaff’s prolegomena will hence- 
forth be regarded as indispensable. ... We have nothing but praise for this most 
scholarly and valuable edition of the Didaché. We ought to add that it is enriched hy 
a striking portrait of Bryennios and many other useful illustrations.’— Baptist Magazine. 
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In crown 8v0, price 6s., 


PASTORAL FHEOLOGY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. ' 


Vid. ty D.C Ke eDsi2 . 


PROF, ORD. THEOL., TUBINGEN, 


Epitep By Proressor B. RIGGENBACH. 
TRANSLATED BY Rey. JAS. M‘CLYMONT, B.D., anp Rev. THOS. NICOL, B.D. 


‘The volume contains much which any thoughtful and earnest Christian minister will 
find helpful and suggestive to him for the wise and efficient discharge of his sacred 
functions.’—Literary World. 


‘Thorough knowledge of the Scripture, rigid fidelity to its principles, robust common 
sense, perfect lucidity of statement and orderliness of arrangement, combined with 
profound reverence for Christ and fervent love for men, make this by a long way the 
best exposition of The Teaching of the New Testament on all questions relating to the 
pastoral office and work which we yet possess. .. . Whatever other books are used in 
our colleges, and studied by our ministers, we believe that Dr. Beck’s “ Pastoral 
Theology ” will soon be universally regarded as indispensable.’— Baptist Magazine. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


In crown 8vo, price 4s., 


OUTLINES OF BIBLICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


‘A useful, handy volume, which compresses into small space the results of scholarly 
and elaborate investigations.’— Baptist Magazine. 





In demy 8vo, Fourth Edition, price 10s. 6d., 


MODERN DOUBT AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 


A Series of Apologetic Lectures addressed to Earnest 
Seekers after Truth. 


By THEODORE CHRISTLIEB, D.D., 


UNIVERSITY PREACHER AND PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AT BONN, 


- Translated, with the Author’s sanction, chiefly by the Rev. H. U. Werrsrecut, 
Ph.D., and Edited by the Rev. T. L. Kinaspury, M.A. 


‘We recommend the volume as one of the most valuable and important among recent 
contributions to our apologetic literature. . .. We are heartily thankful both to the 
learned Author and to his translators.’— Guardian. 

‘We express our unfeigned admiration of the ability displayed in this work, and of 
the spirit of deep piety which pervades it; and whilst we commend it to the careful 
perusal of our readers, we heartily rejoice that in these days of reproach and blasphemy 
so able a champion has come forward to contend earnestly for the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints.’—Christian Observer. 
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In extra 8vo, price 12s., 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS: OF THEISM. 


An Examination of the Personality of Man, to ascertain his Capacity 
to Know and Serve God, and the Validity of the Principles 
underlying the Defence of Theism. 

By Rev. SAMUEL HARRIS, D.D., LL.D., 
PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, YALE COLLEGE. 


‘Full of suggestive thought, and of real assistance in unfolding to the mind the true 
account and justification of its religious knowledge. The length of the book is by no 
means the result of any undue diffuseness of style, but represents an amount of solid 
thonght quite commensurate with the nunther of its pages.’—Spectator. 
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An Exposition of the Fundamental Principles of Jurisprudence as the 
Science of Right. 


By IMMANUEL KANT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN By W. HASTIE, B.D. 


‘Mr, Hastie has done a valuable service to the study of jurisprudence by the 
production of this work. His translation is admirably done, aud his introductory 
chapter gives all the information necessary to enable a student to approach the main 
body of the work with sympathy and intelligence. The work supplies a defect hitherto 
regretted in the literature of jurisprudence of this country. —Scotsman. 
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‘Mr. Semple’s translation has been accepted by scholars as a real success,’—Con- 
temporary Review. 
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